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AND TO THE 


PREFACE 


Tus study, in attempting to show the prevalence 
and significance of sententious verse throughout 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, falls into two chief divisions. The 
introduction, though incidentally drawing illustra- 
tions from North Germanic literature, deals mainly 
with gnomic lines in Anglo-Saxon epic, lyric, and 
didactic poetry, exclusive of the Hxeter Gnomes and 
the Cotton Gnomes. The second part consists of the 
texts of these collections, prepared from the manu- 
scripts, with analysis and notes. 

One of the pleasures arising from the labor of put- 
ting together this little volume is the acknowledg- 
ment of aid and friendly criticism. To the Reverend 
Canon Walter Edmonds, of Exeter Cathedral, I am 
grateful for access to the unique Exeter Manuscript. 
To the authorities of the British Museum, to the 
librarians of Harvard University, and particularly to 
the librarians of Columbia University, I am indebted 
for unfailing courtesy and helpful codperation. Pro- 
fessor Frederick Tupper, of the University of Ver- 
mont, has my hearty thanks for assistance in textual 
interpretation and for guidance of the work in the 
summer of 1912. To Professors G. P. Krapp, H. M. 
Ayres, and A. F. J. Remy I am indebted for read- 
ing the manuscript and offering valuable suggestions. 


To Professor W. W. Lawrence, however, I owe most. 
ix 


x PREFACE 


He called the subject to my attention and from the 
beginning has generously given his time and scholar- 
ship to the progress of the investigation. 

The bibliography consulted has of necessity been so 
voluminous and heterogeneous that it would be diffi- 
cult to select a representative list of books. Works 
referred to in the introduction are designated in foot- 
notes. For abbreviations in either part which are 
not self-explanatory, the table prefixed to the text 


may be consulted. : 
B. C. W. 
New Yorx Ciry, 
December, 1913. 
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GNOMIC POETRY IN ANGLO-SAXON 


INTRODUCTION 
: 


Amonc Anglo-Saxon poems which have received 
comparatively small notice from scholars of the pre- 
sent day are the Gnomic Verses of the Exeter Book 
and the Cotton Manuscript. They have not entirely 
escaped observation, for they have been printed in 
collections and have been given passing glances in 
articles dealing with other topics. But only once 
have they formed the subject of a separate work.! 
Practically no attempt has been made to relate the 

~Gnomic Verses with the gnomic mood revealed in 
sententious sayings of epic and lyric. Some writers 
of literary history,? it is true, indicate that they rec- 
ognize the relation, but they have lacked space for 
detailed study. No writer has at once pointed out 
the significance of the gnomic reflections which occur 
so often in early Anglo-Saxon literature, traced their 
» gradual decadence as the Anglo-Saxon period de- 


1 Uber die Angelsachsischen Versus Gnomici, Hugo Miiller, Jena, 1893. 
2 Weinhold, Meyer, Koegel, for example. Lawrence’s articles on the 
lyrics have taken more account of the gnomic phase than have the works 
\ of other writers ; to his recognition of the gnomic mood is due, in a num- 
~ ber of poems, a new interpretation of some difficult passage. 
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clined, brought together the most prominent examples, 
and from them drawn inferences regarding Teutonic 
life and thought. Although the present volume is 
avowedly indebted to all predecessors who have in 
any one of these particulars contributed notes on 
gnomic poetry, it claims for its individual achieve- 
ment the modest attempt to perform the varied task 
just indicated.! 

At the outset it becomes necessary to define terms. 
According to the New English Dictionary, a gnome 
is “a short pithy story of a general truth; a proverb, — 
maxim, aphorism, or apophthegm.” The Jnterna- 
tional Encyclopedia calls it “a short and pithy pro- 
verbia] saying, often embodying a moral precept.” ? 
La Grande Encyclopédie is more explicit : “ On désigne- 
sous ce nom une forme particuliére de philosophie, qui 
fleurit surtout au VI° siécle avant notre ére, et qui est — 
comme la premiére ébauche de la morale. Formuler 
des sentences qui resument l’expérience et les obser- 
vations de ceux qui aiment 4 réfléchir sur les condi- 
tions de la vie pratique, y méler quelques conseils 
présentés sous forme de maximes bréves et précises, — 
_Yraisonner sur la vie, mais sans rien qui ressemble a 
_une théorie, sans principes fixes et sans méthode ré- 

guliére, telle fut l’ceuvre des premiers gnomiques.” * 
Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon defines gnome as “ ein 
spruch, in dem ergebnisse der lebensbeobachtung in 


READ 


1 The study aims in no respect, however, to be exhaustive. Sometime — 
« ago, Meyer observed that it would be difficult to compile a complete 
gnomology of Germanic literature. Later, Koegel, echoing Weinhold, 
declared the desirability of a monograph on gnomic verse in Old Norse. — 
* Itis significant that none has yet been written. 

2 VIil, 787. 8 18, 11265. 
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sinnreicher kiirze ausgedriickt sind, entweder metrisch 
oder in prosa abgefasst.” ! 

The German “ denkspruch,” synonym of “ gnome,” 
is defined by Grimm (W6rterbuch) as “ memorabilis 
sententia.” “ Sententia” is the term Quintilian em- 
ploys: “Antiquissimae sunt, que proprie, quamvis 
omnibus idem nomen sit, sententiz# vocantur, quas 
Greci yyduas appellant.”? “Sententix”’ is evidently 
a translation of the Greek yr@ua. Aristotle devotes 
considerable space to the discussion of yvépar,? wherein 
his definition is translated by Jebb as follows:* “A 

‘maxim is a statement, not about a particular fact, as 
about the character of Iphikrates, but general; not 
about all things, — but about those things which are 

.the objects of action, and which it is desirable or 
undesirable to do.” > g 

From combining and sifting these statements, we _ 
may say, in general, a gnome is a sententious saying ; 

“in particular, it may be proverbial, figurative, moral. 
The various types, possessing each its individual 
characteristics, account for diversity of definition. 
But, as the preceding paragraphs have indicated, the 
meaning has been, on the whole, pretty constant from 
the time of Aristotle to the present. 

Primarily, the noun “gnomist” is applied to the 
Greek sententious poets, of whom the first — Hesiod 

18, 66 (Ed. 1907). Throughout, I have taken the liberty of normal- 


izing quotations from the German by using Roman type and avoiding 
_ capitalization of nouns. 
2 Orat., VIII, 5. 
8 Rhet., Il, xxi, 1-16. 
4 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, A Translation by Sir, R. C. Jebb, ed. by 
J. Sandys, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 112-113. 
5 Note the choice of Jebb, — ‘‘ maxim.”’ 
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and Theognis — lived some six hundred years before . 
the Christian era. These gnomists are the ethical 
predecessors of Sophocles and Euripides, many of . 
whose reflections are gnomic distiches expanded. 
And not only lyrists and dramatists wrote gnomo- 
logically; epic poets often turned aside from the 
narrative to make sententious generalizations. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, various 
Greek Gnomologies were compiled,! of which, as col- 
lectors, the names of Neander? and Duport? are 
prominent. Neander observed that the gnomology 
of the Greeks was derived from the Hebrews ; Duport* 
published with his Homeric collection an “Index of 
places in the Holy Scriptures, to which the gnomes 
of Homer are similar or not dissimilar.’ Henry 
Peacham in his Garden of Eloquence* was writing 
not only with Hebrew and Greek in mind, as exem- 
plars of this “apte brevity,” but was also erecting 
his little discourse on Aristotle’s foundation : 


“Gnome, a saying pertaining to the manners, and com- 
mon practises of men, which declareth by an apte » 
brevity, what in this our lyfe ought to be done, or 
not done. Fyrst, it is to be noted, that every sen- 
tence is not a figure, but that only which is notable, 
worthy of memory, and approved by the judgement 
and consent of all men, which being excellent, maketh 
the oration not only bewtifull and goodlye, but also 


1 Probably owing to the impetus given by Erasmus’s Adagiorum 
Collectanea, 1515. 

2 Opus Aureum, Lipsiz, 1559. 

8 Homeri, Poetarum Seculorum facile principis, Gnomologia Du- 
plict Parallelismo illustrata ; etc, Per Jacobum Duportum Canta- 
heray Grece Lingue nuper Professorum Regium, Cantabrigia, 
etc., 5 


4 The Garden of Eloquence, London, 1577, p. 149 ff. 
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grave, puissante, and ful of maiesty, whereof there 
be sundry kindes.” 


» As rhetorical flowers, then, in his Garden, the gnomes 
are analyzed into their various sub-species. There 
are ten kinds, according to the elder Peacham.! 
Aristotle named but four. It must be observed that 
the gardener uses arbitrary, meaningless, and over- 
lapping classifications. For example: 

“The nynth is a pure sentence, not mixed with any 
figure else, as; the covetous man wanteth as wel that 
which he hath, as that which he hath not: wyne 
maketh glad the hart of man. The tenth is a fygured 
sentence whereof there be as many kindes as there 


be fygures, and if it be figured, it hath the name of 
the same figure wherewith it is joyned.” 


The conclusion is more pertinent : 


+ “Now in a sentence, heede must be taken that it be 
not false, straunge, light, or without pyth: secondly, 
that they be not to thick sprinckled, and to ofte 

_used, that which is lawfull for Philosophers, is not 

graunted to Oratoures, because orators are the hand- 
lers of matters, and philosophers the instructors of 

» life.” 

For centuries associated with Greek and Hebrew 
literatures, the term “gnomic” has been tardily ap- 
plied to sententious poetry in Anglo-Saxon. In 1826, 

. Conybeare, observing the resemblance of certain pas- 
sages in the Exeter Book to writings of Theognis, and 
sayings of Solon and the Seven Wise Men, published 

them under the title, “Gnomic Poem.’” Shortly 


1Cf. Quintilian, Orat. VIII, 5: Sunt etiam, qui decem genera fece- 
rint, sed eo modo, quo fieri vel plura possunt. 

2 Tilustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, J. J. Conybeare, London, 
1826, pp. viii, 228. 
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afterwards Thorpe appropriated the adjective.t Soon 
German scholars adopted “ Versus Gnomici” or its 
synonym “Denkspriiche,” and at the present time both 
captions are in established usage. It may as well be 
stated here that Anglo-Saxon verse is gnomic so 
far as the presence of gnomic lines here and there 
adds sententiousness, but that certain poems deserve 
preéminently the title because their very essence is, 
sententious. Brandl speaks of “epos, gnomik, and 
lyrik” as if to rank the three varieties equal in 
importance.” The field between epic and lyric in 
Anglo-Saxon verse is largely occupied by poems of a 
moral nature, but to characterize them all as gnomic , 
seems extending the word beyond its due bounds, at 
the same time distorting its true significance. 

Proverbs have been sometimes compared with or_ 
confused with gnomes. Aristotle recognized differ- 
ent kinds of proverbs: “When Aristotle in one 
place defines proverbs as ‘Metaphors from species 
to species,’ and elsewhere says, ‘Some proverbs, again, 
are also maxims,’ he evidently discriminates between 
proverbs in the stricter sense and the popular sentence, 
though he classes the latter in a wider sense likewise 
as proverbs.” ® Proverbs which are “ metaphors from 


1 Codex Exoniensis, B. Thorpe, London, 1842, p. viii. 

2? Geschichte der Altenglischen Literatur, in Paul’s Grundriss, 1908, I, 
1011, and passim. Cf. Golther: ‘‘Die Eddalieder enthalten gotter- 
und heldensage und spruchweisheit.”” — Nordische Literaturgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 9. 

8 «* Wenn Aristoteles die sprichwérter einmal definiert als neragopat dx’ 
éldous ém eldos (3, 11) und an einer anderen stelle (2, 21) sagt gv rdv 
Tapoudy «al yrGual elow, So unterscheidet er offenbar zwischen den 
sprichwortern im strengeren sinne und den volkstiimlichen sentenzen, 
rechnet aber auch diese im weiteren umfange ebenfalls noch zu den sprich- : 
wortern.’’ — Die Sprichworter der Rimer, A. Otto, Leipzig, 1890, p. xii. 


: 
“5 
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species to species” the Greek rhetorician evidently 

takes to be proverbs in the usual sense, and “ proverbs 

which are also maxims ” to be popular sayings, which 

by virtue of expanded definition fall under the generic 

term. This difference is not similar to the one to be 
‘established here; it is given to indicate that as early 
- as Aristotle rhetorical distinctions were perceptible in 
the general class of popular sayings. 

Since some of the definitions make “ gnome ”’synony- 
mous with “proverb,” significant is the choice of 
“denkspruch,” not “sprichwort,” by Grimm. F. Mone 
says in effect that proverbs (sprichworter) and gnomes 
(denkspriche) are different in that the former are 
. popular expressions, while the latter are individual 

utterances. Through dissemination, however, gnomic 
~ sentences may become proverbs.! A similar distinc- 
tion is made by Otto in the work just referred to, 
when he suggests that the circulation of the gnome is 
less extensive than that of the proverb.2 F. W. 
Bergmann, in his collection of “Spruche, Priameln, 
und Runenlehren,” expresses a similar opinion.’ Pro- 
verbs (sprichworter) are, he says substantially, prin- 
. ciples derived from experience of folk custom, teaching 
of folk morality, and expression of folk philosophy 
and folk wit. Sayings (spriiche) are differentiated 
principally in having a higher wisdom, which rests 
upon deeper thought, and therefore they strike a 
higher tone. Proverbs and sayings blend in certain 


> 


1 Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der Teutschen Literatur 
und Sprache, Bd. I, p. 193. 

2 | . . gnomen—die sicherlich nie in weitere kreise gedrungen 
sind.’’? Op. cit., p. Xiv. 

8 Des Hehren Spriiche (Hévamdl), Strassburg, 1877, pp. 192 ff. 
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instances, as for example when a saying the author 
of which is known and celebrated becomes a popular’ 
proverb. 

Such attempts to separate gnome and proverb, 
however successful they may be in theory, usually. 
fall short in practice. In Old Norse literature, as 
Bergmann adds, the difference between the two types. 
of expression was not hard and fast; hence, pro- 
verbial sayings and individual sentences are desig- 
nated by the same name, mdls hettir (sprucharten), 
or aphorisms. They meet on a common ground, 
where the term “spriiche” covers both. The same 
thing seems to be true of Anglo-Saxon aphorisms, 
which though of individual origin have often a pro-- 
verbial ring. 

In this study the word “ gnomic” is synonymous 
with “sententious.” (Cf. gnome,” above.) The ad- 
jective is applied to a generalization of any nature: 
whatsoever. Such generalization may or may not 


be proverbial; it may express a physical truth, an- 
nounce a moral law, or uphold an ethical ideal. The 


language may be literal or figurative. 

And now, having mapped out the boundaries of 
the term, we may turn to the questions concerning 
the origin and the conservation of gnomic verse. 


i 


Gnomes are very common in early literature 
and they probably occur among all peoples. Egyp- 


tian literature abounds in “rules for wise conduct 


1Hg., Gn. C., 10a, 13a; Gn. Bx., 144, 155 b, 159, 168. CE. Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 31, and Max Forster, Eng. St., XXXI, 1 ff. 
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and good manners which are put into the mouth of 
a wise man of old times,” some of them having their 
origin thousands of years before the Christian era.1 
Somewhat later, the sage ’Eney bequeathed to his 
son Chenshdtep a set of comparatively simple prov- 
erbs, many of which suggest the gnomic Hévamél. 
“ Beware of a woman from strange parts,” “Treat a 
venerable wise man with respect,’ “Drink not to 
excess,’ ?— these are illustrative.? It is well known 
that Chinese classics are noteworthy for their senten- 
tious character. The Shih, or the Book of Poetry, 
which includes pieces from B.c. 1766 to B.c. 586, is 
filled with selections of a gnomic-lyric quality. In it 
occur warnings similar to those in other early litera- 
tures, “Be apprehensive,” “Be cautious.’* From 
the Sht#, the most ancient of the classical books 
(8.c. 2357-627 circ.), an ode entitled the Songs of 
the Five Sons contains such lines as “The people 
are the root of a country,” and “The ruler of men 
should be reverent of his duties.” ® 

If we ask, then, How did Germanic sayings, gnomic 

1 Proverbs of Ptahhétep, teaching of Dauuf, teaching of Amenemhét. 
Cf. Life in Ancient Egypt, A. Erman, translated by H. M. Tirard, Lon- 
don, 1894, p. 331. < 

2Tbid., pp. 155, 165, 265. Cf. also Die Agyptische Literatur, 


A. Erman, in Die Orientalischen Literaturen, Berlin und Leipzig, 1906, 
. 82. 

3 Tacitus says expressly (Germania, IX) that ‘‘ part of the inhabitants 
of Germany sacrifice to Isis.’’ It is probable the Germans had some god- 
dess similar to Isis, just as their gnomic sayings were similar. But there 
was not, therefore, necessarily any descent of gods and gnomologies from 
Egypt to Germany. Such resemblances merely illustrate the universality 
of common material. 

4 Sacred Books of the East (General Editor, Max Miiller), Ill. This 
volume is by James Legge, Oxford, 1879. Cf. p. 469. 

5 [bid., p. 79. 
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sentences, arise? we may temporarily shift the an- 
swer by inquiring into the origin of gnomic forms 
among older literatures. Or we might draw nearer 
home and ask how gnomic forms arose among the- 
older brothers of the Indo-European family ; for even 
a tentative investigation could not proceed far with- 
out some comparison of traits in a kinship so imme- 
diate. A sweeping glance reveals the popularity and 
prominence of wise saws among the Persians and , 
Indians, who sprinkled their fables with pithy speeches 
or summarized the lessons of their narratives in : 
morals tersely expressed. The last period of the 
Vedas is placed within five centuries before the, 
Christian era. This was the age of Sutra literature, 
a “literature of short sayings strung together by 
teachers who studied brevity.”! In the Hitopadesa, 
a sequence of stories presenting counsel for the train- 
ing of a prince, one finds on every page “intercalated 
verses and proverbs”’ which come from ages exceed- 
ingly remote.? 

Among the subjects which have their analogues, if 
not their descendants, in the Germanic literatures is_. 
the immutability of fate. “That which will not be 
will not be, and that which is to be will be.”? This 
thought is repeated time after time. “Destiny is 
mightiest,” Arnold translates what is doubtless the 


1 Fables and Proverbs from the Sanskrit, being the Hitopadeéa, 
translated by Charles Wilkins, Introduction by H. Morley, London, 
1888, p. 6. A later translation of the Hitopadesa is Die Freundliche 
Belehrung, J. Hertel, Leipzig, 1894. 

2 Cf. The Book of Good Counsels: From the Sanskrit of the Hito- 
padesa, Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., London, 1861, p. x. 

8 Toid., p. 3. 
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“Wyrd bid switost” of Teutonic nations! The 
z- value and worth of friends are also emphasized, as in 
the Hovamol and Gnomic Verses. “That friend 
only is the true friend who is near when trouble 
comes,’ * and “ Long-tried friends are friends to cleave 
ton * 
But the Teutons developed their literature inde- 
, pendently of the Asiatics and possessed a gnomology 
of their own. How, then, did it arise? To answer 
the question, we may as well strike the trail into 
the backward of Germanic time as into that of a 
‘darker and more remote Oriental epoch. In a high 
degree, motives were the same, whether those motives 
, produced their results in the oldest Eastern literature 
or in the youngest Western literature. A few guide- 
posts mark the way to Germanic origins, some of which 
are fragments of early writings, and others the state- 
ments of historians about those writings. We may 


1 Cf. ibid., p.3, p. 17. One has only to turn through Bohtlingk’s three- 
volume collection of Indische Spriiche (St. Petersburg, 1870-1873) or 
even the small compilation of Fritze (Indische Spriiche, Leipzig) to find 

- counterparts of ideas we shall come across in Germanic literature. Take, 
for instance, Fritze’s last three lines of No. 15: 
‘¢ Ob wol des menschen arbeit je gelingt, 
==: Wenn hindernd ihm auf seinen wegen 
Die macht des schicksals tritt entgegen ?”’ 
and No, 217: 
‘¢ Bs traf sich, dass sich aus der harten hand 
Des fischers, die ihn hielt, ein karpfen wand. 
Da fiel er in das netz zuriick. Er sprang 
Auch aus dem netz; allein darauf verschlang 
Fin reiher diesen drmsten. Wer entrinnt, 
Wenn feindlich ihm das schicksal ist gesinnt !’’ 

‘Who escapes if Fate is inimically disposed to him?’’ might be 
answered by the Teutonic passage, Beowulf, 5720-573 (see p. 36). 

2 Book of Good Counsels, p. 22. 

8 Tbid., p. 73. 
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further, to some advantage, compare early civilization 
with that existing to-day, especially with that of’ 
“primitive” communities, among whom superficial 
ideals of culture interfere but slightly with native 
habit and custom. 

Motives in literature spring out of elementary life. 
concepts:! the world external and internal; the 
gods; the wonderful or marvelous; individual human 
beings and fundamental emotions, — the hero, friend- 
ship, love; daily life, and character. The truth of 
such a statement will hardly be questioned: it is 
obvious. The primitive literary impulse, then, will 
celebrate the gods in hymnic form, the human being 
in wedding hymns, heroic lay, or death song; it will 
make a speech or terse saying or ask a riddle about 
a natural phenomenon ;* it will invent a charm to 
drive away an evil spirit.’ 

Didacticism enters very early ; it is natural to man-, 
kind to teach, and in a time when memory is the: 
only book, to instruct with brevity, terseness and 
weightiness is to follow the line of least resistance. 

“« What is best for the good of a tribe, O Cormac?’ 
said Carbre. 


ICE. Die altgermanische Poesie, Richard M. Meyer, Berlin, 1889, pp. 
41-72. 

2Cf. Native Tribes of Central Australia, Spencer and Gillen, Lon- 
don, 1899, p. 360. Sitting for hours, the men, women, old men, old , 
women, —all will chant, ‘‘The sand-hills are good,” ‘Bind the Nur- 
tunga round with rings,’ and the like. Cf, also Primitive Poetry and the 
Ballad, in Modern Philology I, 200, where Gummere alludes to the ex- 
ample here given. 

Otto notes discriminations between old proverbs and later proverbs. 
— Op. cit., p. xix. 

, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur, R. Koegel, Strassburg, 1894, I, 
12-438. 
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“Not hard to tell,’ said Cormac. ‘ Questioning 
-the wise . . . Following ancient lore . . . Pleading 
with established maxims.’”’ ! 

A brief review of the earlier types will indicate 

‘ how they intermingle and overlap, and how all served 
as a matrix for embedding precious gems of wisdom. 

Hymnic forms among the Germans were noticed by 
Tacitus, who says that in their ancient songs, “ car- 
minibus antiquis,’ they celebrate the fathers and 

founders of the race.2 Bridal songs, originally a 
special kind of religious hymn,’ are present among 
all Indo-European peoples. The love-lyric is an early 
development. It is an interesting fact that the 
.Germanic lady gave advice and counsel to her lover 
or prophesied for him. Tacitus, again, has some- 
thing to say about this gift of the woman: “They 
even think their women to have something of sanc- 
tity and foreknowledge, neither do they scorn their 
‘advice nor neglect their answers.”4 Asan example, 
consider the Sigrdrifomél. After Sigrdrifa has been 
roused from her slumber by Sigurd, she regales him 
‘with wise sayings and counsels; then she prophesies.® 

Songs in honor of the dead are probably as early as 
funeral rites.6 From such ceremonies as were per- 

1 The Instructions of King Cormac Mac Airt, Kuno Meyer, Dublin, 
1909, p. 7 ff. 

2 Germania, II. 

3 Koegel, op. cit., I, 44. 

4 «¢ Tnesse quinetiam sanctum aliquid, et providum putant ; nec aut con- 
silia earum aspernantur, aut responsa negligunt.”’ — Germania, VIII. 
Strabo speaks of prophetesses among the Cimbri, cf. Geog. Bk. VII, Ch. 
2; Cesar has something to say about the wise mothers, cf. de Bello Gal- 
lico, I, 50. 


5 CE. p. 26. 
6 *‘ Hine totenklage war, wie es scheint, schon in indogermanischer zeit 
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formed at the funerals of Attila! and Beowulf,? 
where warriors rode about the mound chanting the 
deeds of the illustrious hero, it is but a step to wor- 
ship of the dead and to verses in memory of the de- 
parted. Or, in another direction, it is but a step to 
the charm which would keep away the influence of 
an undesirable ghost. The kinship of memorial, 
verses and of charms to gnomes is immediate. 

Riddles, like most literature of similar kind, are of , 
great age, having arisen early both among European 
and Asiatic peoples. From the riddle itself are evolved 
riddle-contests, the largest class of which is that, 
wherein two persons alternately ask and answer riddles. 
Usually life or some other heavy penalty is the forfeit 
for failing to guess correctly the answer; this failure 
terminating a sequence of alternate propounding and 
solving.* From such a game, gnomic wisdom may. 
readily arise. The close connection between the rid- 
dle and the gnome may be illustrated by this example:® 
“ What is blacker than theraven?” “There is death.” 
“What is whiter than the snow?” “There is the 
truth.” Combine question and answer, and a gnome . 
mit der leichenfeier verbunden.” — Geschichte der Deutsch. Lit., J. Kelle, 
Berlin, 1892, 1,10, For a concise treatment of the subject, see Schiicking’s 
Angelsdchsisches Totenklagelied, in Eng. St., XX XIX, 1 ff. 


1 Cf. Jordanes, XLIX. 

2 Beowulf, 3171 ff. 

8 Cf. The Elder or Poetic Edda, Part I, edited and translated by 
Olive Bray, London, 1908, p. xiii. 

* Cf. The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, edited by F. J. 
Child, I, 1, ‘Riddles Wisely Expounded.’? See the riddle contest in‘ 
Judges xiv, 12 ff. The unfair advantage Samson takes of his oppenents- 
is of a kind with that which Gagnrad practices on Vafpripnir (see below). 
For an exhaustive discussion of riddle literature, see introduction to 
The Riddles of the Exeter Book, F. Tupper, Jr., New York, 1910. 

5 The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, p. 8. 
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results: “Truth is whiter than snow.” Or the pro- 
cess may have been the other way about. 

In this illustration, we come near to the origin of 
‘figures in general. “So thoroughly does riddle mak- 
_Ing belong to the mythologic stage of thought, that 
any poet’s simile, if not too far fetched, needs only 
inversion to be made at once into an enigma. The 
.Hindu calls the sun Saptisva, 7.e., seven-horsed, while 
with the same thought the old Germanic riddle asks, 
‘What is the chariot drawn by seven white and seven 
black horses?’ ‘The year drawn by the seven days 
and nights of the week.’ ” 4 

Tacitus observes that the Germans love idleness 
‘yet hate peace: “ament imertiam, et oderint quietem.”’ 
In this respect, they resemble the sprightly but indolent 
‘Persians, to whom conversation is a game of skill, 
who “wish to measure wit with you, and exact an 
adroit, a brilliant, or a profound answer.” ? . When, at 
home from battle, our Germanic forefathers sprawled 
_ around a fire and lazily employed their minds in a 

matching of wits, they found riddle-contests a popular 
means of diversion. 

In the contests handed down to us, it is not sur- 
“ prising that sententious utterance appears, in keeping 
- with the wit and wisdom of the speaker. Take, for 

example, Vafsrisnesm4l, one of the best representatives 
of this class. Odin, in the guise of Gagnrad, comes to 
the home of the giant. Before entering, he generalizes : 


é 


1 Primitive Culture, E. B. Tylor, London, 1871, I, 84. Cf. Kelle, ~ 
op. cit., p. 74: ‘ Ausser sprichwortern waren ratsel und ratseldichtungen 
in geistlichen kreisen verbreitet.”’ 

2. W. Emerson, in Preface to the Gulistan of Sadi, translated by 
F. Gladwin, Boston, 1865. 
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“Let the poor man who crosses the threshold of the rich 
Speak useful words or keep silent! 
Talkativeness works iil for every one ' 
Who comes to the cold-hearted.”! 


Solomon and Saturn, a poem of similar kind, affords 
numerous instances of gnomic expression. 

In this rapid summary, then, it may be seen that 
various types of early poetry contained sententious 
wisdom. But sometimes the maxims, instead of 
being encased in a lyric or a narrative poem, were 
strung together, as in the Hovamé@l and the Anglo- 
Saxon Gnomic Verses. And it should here be noted 
that the earliest gnomic verse among the Teutons 
must be studied in Old Norse and in Anglo-Saxon. In‘ 
Old High German, the remains are insufficient and 
inconsiderable,* the chief survivals appearing to be a 
few lines of denkspriiche,* and a fragmentary me-. 
morial poem.* —As Scherer” says, the principles which 
for the Teutons regulated life and morality were em-, 
bodied in poetic form. There were no written laws, , 
but the priest proclaimed those popularly approved. 
Hence came into play alliteration and other aids to the 

1 Oaubogr mapr, es til aubogs kemr, 
mele barft eba bege! 
Ofrmélge mikel hykk at illa gete 
hveims vip kaldrifjaban kemr. 
— Die Lieder der Edda, Sijmons-Gering, Halle, 1906, I, 57. Hereafter, 


abbreviated to S.-G. 

Line 2 of this stanza is found also in Hévamél, stanza 19, S.-G. I, 27. 

2Cf. Koegel, op. cit., I, 76. 

8 Cf. Denkmdler Deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIII-XII 
Jahrhundert, herausgegeben von K. Miillenhoff und W. Scherer, Dritte 
Ausgabe, Berlin, 1892. Denkspriiche, I, 195. 

4 Ibid., Memento Mori, I, 73. 

5A History of German. Literature, by W. Scherer, translated from 
the 3rd German ed. by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare, New York, 1886, I, 14. 
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memory, which, manifesting themselves in a string of 
precepts, might claim the title of poetry. Such 
examples of alliterative precepts may be found in the 
‘old constitution of the Icelanders; for instance, in the 
-formula of peacemaking occurs the clause : ! 


“ And he of you twain that shall go against the settlement 
or atonement made, 

Or break the bidden troth, 

He shall be wolf-hunted and to be hunted, 

As far as men hunt wolves: 

Christian men seek churches; 

Heathen men sacrifice in temples; 

Fire burneth; earth groweth; 

Son calleth mother, and mother beareth son ; 

Folk kindle fire ; 

Ship saileth; shields glint; 

Sun shineth; snow lieth; 

The Fin skateth; the fir groweth; 

The hawk flieth the long spring day, 

With a fair wind behind him on wings outspread ; 

Heaven turneth; earth is dwelt on, 

Wind bloweth, waters fall to the sea; 

Churl soweth corn.” 


1En sé yccarr es gengr 4 goervar sdtter, eda vegr 4 veittar trygSer. 
pa scal hann sv4 vida vargr vrecr oc vrecenn, sem menn vidazt varga a 
vreca. 
Cristner menn circjor sékja, 
heidner menn hof bloéta, 
elldr up brennur, iaord grér 
maogr md%or callar ; oc moder maog feeder, 
allder elda cynda : 
scip ser{ér, scilder blicja, 
s6l scinn, snz leggr, 
Fiér scriér, fura vex, 
yalr fiygr, var-langan dag ; 
stendr hénom byrr beinn und baa venge: 
himinn hverfr, heimr es bygér, 
vindr pytr, vaotn til sevar falla, 
carlar corne sa. 
Origines Islandice, Vigfusson and Powell, Oxford, 1905, I, 316, note. 
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Such a formula bears the hall-marks of antiquity, in spite 
of the line introduced after the advent of Christianity. 


Iil 


Having observed the presence of sententious sayings 
among the early Teutons, and having glanced at their 
relations with other types of literature, we may fit- 
tingly investigate the nature of those sayings. What, 
in particular, are the kinds of gnomic wisdom sup- 
posedly proceeding from the mouths of gods, god- 
desses, and earthly men and women? By selecting 
and classifying a number of representative examples, 
we may best answer this question. 

The ‘first recorded saying which appears to be 
Germanic, is reported by Tacitus in the first century 
of the Christian era: “ Women must weep and men! 
remember,” “ Feminis lugere honestum est, viris 
meminisse.”’! The pithiness of the remark, its an- 
tithetic character, and especially its reflection of life’ 
are probably typical of the sayings of the tribe com- 
memorated by the Latin historian.2 It is similar to 
Beowulf, 1385-1386 : 


Ne sorga, snotor guma! Sélre bit ghw&m, 
pet hé his fréond wrece, ponne hé fela murne. 


1 Germania, XXVII. 

? Translators generally render the maxim as if it were a Latin transla- 
tion from the German. Cf. Germania, W. H. Fyfe, 1908, and the edition 
of N.S. Smith, 1828. The latter compares the custom with a similar one 
among the Canadian Indians. But it should be stated that Meyer is more 
conservative: ‘* .. . man kaum der versuchung widersteht, den berich- 
terstattern des alten historikers schon ein spriichlein dhnlicher art zuzu- 
schreiben.’’ — Op. cit., p. 457. And Miillenhoff, D.A.K., IV, 384, notes a 
resemblance of the speech to one in Seneca: ‘“‘Hoc prudentum virum non 
decet : meminisse perseveret, lugere desinat.”” Epist. 99, 22. 
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But whether the reflection in Tacitus be from the 
Germans or from the Romans, it is probably no more 
ancient than a store of familiar sayings from which 
zthe Teutons drew in naming their runes. For out 
of such sayings they chose catchwords by which they 
designated the letters. Need lieth heavy on the heart 
(Nyd byp nearu on bréostan), Hope he enjoyeth not, 
who knoweth little of care (Wén ne briicep, Se can 
weana lyt),! Wealth is transitory for everyone under 
heaven (Feoh ghwem bis lane under lyfte),? — such 
instances illustrate the view of Meyer, that the old 
runic names* were suggestive of fixed maxims and 
« postulates.* 

But let us consider, more definitely, the remains of 
the North Germanic and the West Germanic litera- 
tures preserved in Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon. In 
the Eddic lays of gods and heroes are found wise 
saws, descended from a remote age. In the lays 
of epic character, they are infrequent, except in so 
‘far as prophecy is itself gnomic. In the Vélospo, the 


1 Runenlied (Bid. I, 331 ff.), 1. 27. 
2 Elene (Bib. Il, 126 ff.), ll. 1269b-1270a. 
3 Op. cit., p. 2. Meyer adds, ‘‘ deren typus die ags. ‘denkspriiche’ am 
getreuesten bewahren mégen.”’ 
4Tt is interesting by way of comparison to look at the Japanese 
) alphabet and to see that the syllable names may be joined to form gnomic 
verses. The forty-seven characters (the final nasal, the forty-eighth char- 
acter, is not included) have been arranged by the Japanese to read: 
The pleasures of life are ephemeral ! 
But, after all, what is there that is desirable in this world ? 
In the depths of the mount of existence, the present day passes, 
And ig not even for us so much as the intoxication of a flitting dream! 
I translate freely from the French of L. Rosny, in Cours Pratique de 
Langue Japonaise, Paris, 1903, pp. 8-10. 
For calling this gnomic instance to my attention, I am indebted to my 
friend Professor Raymond Weaver of the Hiroshima Koto Shihangakko. 
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sibyl gives answer from her seat, performs her 
divinations, and prophesies for Odin. Occasional 
examples of this sort may be termed gnomic pro- | 
phecies, having the brevity, but not perhaps the hid- 
den or double meaning, of Greek oracles. The same 
kind of thing is found in Baldrs draumar, wherein 
Odin rides to the lofty hall of hell and from her 
grave wakens the dead prophetess who shall explain 
the meaning of Balder’s bad dreams. 

Nor in the dramatic’ poems do we find many exam- 
ples of sententious moralizing. The Lokasenna, in 
spite of its flyting nature and gnomic form, yields ° 
nothing. The Harbar/slj64 might be supposed to teem 
with the wisdom of Greybeard; but he confines his . 
impersonalities to the thrifty remark, “What is 
scraped from one oak benefits another. Every man 
for himself.” ® Skirnir answers sententiously to the 
herdsman who declares him doomed if he goes to the 
halls of hell: “ Resolution is better than lamentation . 
for one who is ready to go on a journey,” * and he 
adds that his length of life has been decreed and set 
to a certain day. 

But as would be expected, the didactic poems — or _ 
those which most deserve the adjective— contain 
numerous gnomic expressions. The Hévamdl is 
classed by Meyer as one of the three essentially 
gnomic poems in Germanic literature.‘ 


1In a sense, all the poems are didactic. But epic and dramatic qual- 
ities are stronger in the lays here tentatively classed under these headings. 
* pat hefr eik es af annarre skefr, 


of sik es hverr { sliko. —S.-G., I, 104. 
8 Skirnesm6l, Stanza 18, Koster’o betre [heldr] an at klekkva sé 
hveims fuss es fara. —S.-G., I, 92. 


4 Op. cit., p. 452 
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Vafpripnesmél has been referred to above. Full of 
wise answers, but dealing with particulars, it is notably 
an exhibition of knowledge on the part of two wise 
men, whose pointed questions and curt replies are 
,gnomic in manner, yet not general or “ universal ” 
in content, except for the saying quoted. 

In Grimnesmél, Odin figures again. After he has 
been tortured eight nights by King Geirréd, the King’s 
son Agnar brings him a brimming horn. Odin dis- 
courses at length and in the course of his recital of 

‘ old lore turns aside to speak a few lines which have 
small bearing on the context : 
*‘ Ygedrasil’s ash is the best of wood, 
But Skithblathnir of ships, 
Odin of gods, and Sleipnir of steeds, 


Bifrost of bridges, Brage of skalds, 
Habrok of hawks and Garm of hounds.” ? 


In the artificial character of these lines, wherein 
proper names are so arranged as to fit the metrical 
‘ scheme, one cannot but observe a resemblance to the 
Gnomic Verses of the Cotton Manuscript.’ A not 
dissimilar mosaic of names is found in Alvissmél. 
The dwarf going in the night to the home of the gods 
for Freya, who has been promised him for his wife, is 
met by Thor. The god detains him by asking ques- 
, tions, which Alviss, proud of his wisdom, delights 
in answering. The night passes, day dawns, and 


1 Askr Ygedrasels hann es #ztr vipa, 
enn Skipblapner skipa, 
Openn asa, en joa Sleipner, 
Bilrost brua, en Brage skalda, 
Hébrok hauka, en hunda Garmr. —§.-G., I, 84. 
2 See ll. 16 ff. 
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the sun rises, its rays turning the dwarf to stone. 
But in the meantime, the author of this mteresting 
narrative has found opportunity to display his verse- 


craft. Synonyms for earth, heaven, fire, moon, wood, | 


—these and others are skilfully woven into the 
rhythmic pattern. 

Characteristic of the attitude which the Norsemen 
held toward their deadis the story of Groa and her son 
Svipdag. Asa power for good, Groa is called from her 
grave tocounsel, to “sing sweet and strong spell-songs.” 
One generalization on fate is suggested by her son’s 
remark that he has been appointed to make what 
seems an impossible journey : 

“ Long is the journey, long are the pathways, 
Long are the loves of men: 


Even if it happen that you gain your will, 
It will be at fate’s decree.” ! 


And the counterpart is found in a later stanza of the 


poem, or its sequel, when the journey having been at 


length taken, Svipdag finds Mengloth. Apparently 


recalling his mother’s saying, he remarks: 


“The word of fate no man may withstand.” 2 


In the Hyndlolo/, the prophetess recalls the past 
and becomes prophetic, as does the one in Baldrs 
draumar. A gnomic passage spoken by this sibyl, who 
was probably called up from the grave as in the case 
of Groa or the wise woman who prophesied for Bal- 

' Long es fer, langer ’o farvegar, 
langer ’0 manna muner ; 
ef bat verpr, at[bu]pbinn vilja bipr, 


ok skeikar }6 Skuldar at skepom. —S.-G., I, 197. 
? Urpar orpe vipr enge mabr. —§.-G., I, 212. 


oor 
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_ der, is significant for its resemblance to a passage in 
Christ, and elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon verse. It is to 
be observed that the giver is the war-father (Herfopr), 
as the stanza immediately preceding this one clearly 
shows : 


“He gives victory to some, and to others gold, 
Skill in words to many and understanding ; 
He gives fair wind to men, and poetic art to skalds, 
He gives valor to many men.” ? 


Hévamél, the poem wherein “‘ human experience is 
elevated to godly wisdom,” * contains three sections, 
the first two of which treat of the ethics of love, 
friendship, war, and hospitality. Customs and social 
laws here and there agree with those observed by 
Tacitus, and with those recorded in the Anglo-Saxon 
Gnomic Verses. In the main, the precepts are archaic 
and heathen, though a number are of late origin and 
Christian. To discuss these sayings would require a 
separate study, or a recapitulation of such a study as 
that made by Bergmann.* Meyer calls attention to 
speeches related to those in other lays,’ and Ranisch 
points out some of the wise saws in its repository. 
Victor Nilsson marks off interpolations which separate 
Loddfdéfnismgl from the rest of the poem.’ Of 
1 See pp. 53, 63. 
2 Gefr sigr sumom, en sumom aura, 
mélsko mergum ok manvit firom ; 
byre gefr brggnom en brag skaldom, 
gefr manseme moergum rekke. — §.-G., I, 179. 
8 Cf. Nordische Literaturgeschichte, W. Golther, Leipzig, 1905, p. 21. 
4 See above, p. 7. 
5 Op. cit., p. 72 ff. 


6 Eddalieder, Leipzig, 1903, p. 465 ff. 
7 Loddfafnismdl, University of Minnesota, 1898. 
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stanzas 1-78 he says: “The keynote of the leading 
theme is one of bitterness and fierceness. The bits 
of advice given are in the nature of morals, but not’ 
of a Christian standard. They teach smartness. , 
Life is depicted as a ceaseless battle in which every- 
body must be on his guard, prepared to receive and to 
deal out blows. The redeeming feature is the appre- 
ciation of the sterling individual and of a good posthu- 
mous reputation.” 4 

In the lays of the gods, wisdom is for the most 
part attributed to chief divinities; in the lays of 
heroes, to famous men, half mythical or wholly his- 
torical. | 

Toward the close of Gripesspdé, Sigurd remarks, 
“ No man can withstand his fate.’* Again and again 
the inevitableness of fate appears. In Adtlamdl, 
Hogni says, “ From his fate no man can flee.”*® It 
is a coincidence striking enough that Jordanes reports - 
‘ Attila himself as using these words in his address to 
the army before the battle of Catalaunian Plains, a.p. 
451: “ No spear shall harm those who are sure to live; 
and those who are sure to die fate overtakes even in 
peace” (Chapter XX XIX). The words of Starkad 
are to the same effect : “ His final fate carries off every 
living man; doom is not to be averted by skulking.” § 


1 Loddfafnismdl, University of Minnesota, 1898, p. 3. 

2 Monat skgpom vinna. — S.-G., I, 304. 

8 Skgpom vidr mange. —S.-G., I, 448. 

*“Victuros nulla tela conveniunt, morituros et in otio fata precipi- 
tant.””— Jordanis Romana et Getica, Recensuit Theodorus Mommsen, 
Berlin, 1882, p. 111. Cf. The Origin and Deeds of the Goths, C. C. Mie- 
row, Princeton, 1908, p. 63. 

5 Saxonis Grammatici, Gesta Danorum, herausgegeben von Alfred 
Holder, Strassburg, 1886, p. 215. Cf. Books I-IX translated into Eng- 
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In the sequence lays, Regensmél, Fafnesmél, and 
Sigrdrifomél, the chief speakers are respectively And- 
vari, Fafnir, and Sigrdrifa, who, in turn, teach their 
pupils. Andvari admonishes, “False words against 
another strike deep roots of retribution,’! and a 
little later he asserts that it is a bad thing to outrun 
one’s luck.? Hreidmar, the bereaved father, also has 
his gnomice fling, “ Much is it that necessity compels.” ? 

In FGfnesmél, particularly noticeable are the gen- 
eral remarks which buttress the special instance. 
Sigurd thinks a cowardly youth will hardly make a 
valiant old man;* Fafnir observes that they say a 
bondman always trembles,’ and, in turn, is capped 
by Sigurd, who suggests with apparent irrelevance, 
“Fivery one longs to enjoy his riches to the last 
day.” ° Fafnir dies, didactic to the end,’ a believer 
in fate, like all the others. Sigurd has an extended 
speech on courage, an extension due to addition of 
brief statements: “Courage is worth more than the 
might of the sword when fearless men are to fight. 


lish by O. Elton, London, 1894 [Commentary by F. York Powell], 
p. 259. 
1 Osapra orba hyerrs 4 annan lygr 
oflenge leiba limar. —S.-G., I, 309. 
Cf. H. Gering’s Glossary, 1907, p. 112, ‘‘ weithin fiihren die verzweigungen 
unwabhrer worte,’’ etc. 
2 Tilt’s fyr heill at hrapa. — Ibid., 316. 
8 Mart’s bats borf bear !— Ibid., 311. 
4 War es hvatr, es hrabask tekr, 
ef { barnésko es blaubr. —S.-G., I, 321. 
5 Aé kveba bandingja bifask. — Ibid. 
6 Rée rapa skal fyrpa hverr 
# til ens eina dags. — Ibid., 322. 
Cf. Meyer, op. cit., p. 457, who thinks this naive speech is uttered as a 
universal principle, without any immediate moral or practical bearing. 
7 Allt es feigs forap, Ibid., 322. 
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It fares better in the war game with the bold man 
than with the coward, and better with the glad man 
than with the timid, whatever comes to hand.” } 
Sigrdrifomél, as it is the third and last of this 
series, is also the climax in sententious wisdom and 
prophetic power. The sleeping maiden on being 
roused from slumber speaks,? first, runes of various 
things, — mind and love, sea and victory. Then she 
gives eleven counsels, some of which — for example, 
the fifth, against allurmg women—are akin to 
’ those in the Wise Father's Instruction. The ninth 
enjoins care for the dead: “At[pai]noom bjarger 


hvars|[ pa ]4 foldo fipr.” This injunction is similar to - 


the one in the Exeter Gnomes (1. 115), both testify- 
ing to the importance of burial. Concerning the 
woes of humanity, a general statement springs out 
of the counsels: “Manifold are the troubles of 
men,’* a sentiment repeated in Helreis Brynhildar, 
stanza 14. 

Ailamél, besides the sentence quoted, has also an- 
other of decided gnomic character. Gudrun declares 
that women suffer from men’s tyranny ;* and she in- 


1 Hugr es betre an[sé]hjors megen 
hvars skolo vreiber vega : 


* * * * 
Hvgtom’s betra an[sé]éhvgtom. 
{ hildeleik hafask ; 


globom’s betra, an[sé]ghipnanda 
hvatsjat hende kemr. — §.-G., I, 327. 

2 An interesting example of literary prophecy occurs in Gripesspo, 
where Sigurd’s uncle foretells that Brunhilde will counsel him. ‘She 
shall teach thee every mystery men wish to know, and to speak in every 
man’s tongue, healing and leechcraft.’? — §.-G., I, 296. 

8 Fjglb’s bats fira tregr. —S.-G., I, 847. 

* Kostom drepr kvenna karla ofrfke. — §.-G., I, 456. 
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dulges further in a figurative proverb, “The tree 
must fall if the root be cut.” ! 

Atlakvisa has two examples of reflection in the 
poet’s own person curiously like the “So should a 
young man” type in Beowulf. The first instance is in 
stanza 20: “So should a brave man defend himself 
against his foes!”’? said in applause of Hogni’s deed. 
The second is in stanza 34: “So shall a valiant hero 
guaid his gold from his enemies!” ? in commendation 
of Gunnar. 

In Ham/ésmél, the half-brother Erp appears to 
have had a propensity for untimely quotation of old 
saws, “It’s ill work to show cowards the way,” he 
taunis,* and for the implication loses his life. Respect 
for the aged and their advice is indicated by a sen- 
tence of Hampers, “Opt or belg orpgom boll 
rép koma,” > while Sorli’s contribution is to the effect 
that it is a very sad lack if a man lack wisdom.‘ 
He also speaks of the uselessness of fighting the de- 


cree of the Norns: “No man lives over the evening , 


after the word of fate has gone forth.” 7 

It has already been observed that the Norse as- 
cribed their wise sayings to gods and men alike. 
The volva, or prophetess, represents the elevation into 
literature of the divining, soothsaying woman, in 
whom the Germans, according to Tacitus, had con- 
siderable confidence. The gods are best represented 

1 Tré tekr at hniga, ef heggr tg undan. —S.-G., I, 456. 

2 Svd skal frakn verjask figndom sfnom, —S.-G., I, 428. 

8 Sv4 skal golle frékn hringdrife vid fira halda. — [bid., 482. 

4 Tlt’s blaupom hal brauter kenna. —S.-G., I, 480. 

5 Tbid., 483. Cf. Héovamél, stanza 133, Wanderer, ll. 64, 65. 


6 Mikels es 4 mann hyern vant es manvits es. — Ibid., 484. 
7 Kyveld lifer mapr etke, ept kvip norna. — [bid., 485. 


= 
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by Odin, whose growth i in gnomic expression may be 
traced by his successive exploitations, from his vis:ts 
to the volva, where he goes to seek wisdom. Nor is 
the dwarf to be disregarded. Alviss by his name 
bears evidence that knowledge was associated with 
dwarfish stature! Among the heroic figures, women 
are notably expounders of cryptic remarks, ranic 
sayings, and gnomic advice: witness Gudrun and 
Brunhilde ; in a lesser degree, male figures — Fafnir, 
Hreidmar, and Sigurd, for example — become the 
mouthpieces of wisdom. Graybeards, as the poems 
here and there testify, were held worthy of respect: 
some of the most didactic portions of the Hovamol, 
exclusive of the lessons of Loddfdfnir, illustrative of 
the same thing, seem to be lessons or advice given 
to young men by their old tutors. Finally, as may 
have been noticed above, the poet sometimes speaks 
in his own person. 


Most of these speeches, then, fall under the follow- 


ing heads: 


1. Fate (Groogaldr, Gripesshe, Hamfésmel). 

2. Circumspection in speech (Vaf/ripnesm@l, Regensmél). 

3. Woes of men (Regensm@l, Sigrdrifomel, Helrei Bryn- 
hildar. 

4. Courage and cowardice (Fafnesm@l, Atlakvida, Hamés- 
ml). 

5. Women (Sigrdrifomél, Atlam@l). 

6. Wisdom of the old (Hamf/ésmél, Hovamél). 


A complete study would reveal a fuller list, but 
this is illustrative of Norse characteristics. The 
1 It will be remembered that among the folk of the present day the 


belief is common that PA SS and hunchbacks are possessed of extraor- 
.dinary intellect. 


cist piaal ah tele i 
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Norseman preached prudence, he scorned cowardice 
and exalted courage, he was oppressed by a sense 
of the miseries of life and the imevitableness of 
fate. 

Before speaking of the preservation of gnomic 
verses in Old Norse, it will be best to consider their 
appearance in the West Germanic literature as repre- 
sented by Anglo-Saxon. 

In Anglo-Saxon epic and lyric of oldest origin, 

‘verses of gnomic import, if not always of gnomic 
length, are frequent. Their presence has been at 
times regarded as an element disturbing the unity of 
the epic lay, though with light thrown from shorter 
poems, into which they are likewise interjected, it 
,seems clear that they were not held to be irrelevant 
at the time of their inclusion; unless, indeed, the 
unity of even the shortest poems be contested. Even 
if the poems are, in some instances, composite, it 
shows that the compiler felt gnomic verse might be 
blended with other matter. 

In Beowulf, I classify the following lines and 
groups of lines as gnomic divagations, apart from the 
current of the story :' 20-25; 1830-188 ; 287b-289 ; 
A40b-441; 455b; 5726-573; 931b-932; 10030- 
1004; 1058b-1063; 13850-1390; 15356-1537 ; 

. 16640-1665a; 18396-1840; 19410-1944; 2030b- 
2032; 2167b-2170a; 2292-2294a; 26016-2602 ; 
27650-2767; 2891b-2892; 30630-3066; 3078- 
3079; 3176b-3179. 

Of these gnomic passages, most are heathen; some — 
care mixed with Christian sentiments, as if the author 


1 Numbering of Heyne-Socin text, ed. L. Schiicking, Paderborn, 1908. 
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had turned old matter to new purposes; one or two 
may be entirely Christian. In some cases, it is 1m- 
possible to separate the two elements. A writer who 


had at his command a wealth of heathen lay material _ 


and who was familiar also with the teachings of 
Christianity designed for them no separate compart- 
ments in building his epic poem. Heathen and 
Christian wisdom appear now in harmony, again in 
slight conflict. 

The first passage, an adhortation of the familiar 
sceal type, is paralleled elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon,’ 
and the thought is of high antiquity : 

20 Swa sceal geong guma géde gewyrcean, 
_ fromum feoh-giftum on feeder erne, 
pet hine on ylde eft gewunigen 
wil-gesiéas, ponne wig cume, 


léode gel&sten. Lof-d&dum sceal 
in m&géa gehwam man gepéon. 


Saxo’s praise of Sciold enumerates a list of deeds 


similar to these,” deeds the celebration of which later 
descended to a commonplace in chivalric romance: 
The prince must win to his banner good knights by 
his bounty. So in Guy of Warwick, we read : 
Good knyghtis he loued ywis, 
And freely he gaue them of hys, 
Therfore wel belouyd he was. 
Because the passage has no immediate connection 
with the context, Sievers suggested a hiatus between 
1 Gn. C., 14. 
2 «¢ He contended . . . with all other monarchs in courage, bounty, and 
generous dealing . . . He used to enrich his nobles not only with home 
taxes, but also with plunder taken in war; being wont to aver that the 


prize money should flow to the soldiers, and the glory to the general.” 
See York Powell, p. 18; Holder, p. 12. 
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lines 19 and 20. Miillenhoff' cited it as one of the 
-moralizing asides which break up the unity of the 
- poem,” and remarked of it, that it is a generalization 
of political import. Haeuschkel,> in commenting 
upon the fact that the introduction of sentences 
‘often appears awkward and forced, cites this-passage 
as an example. 

Miillenhoff, intent upon his separate ballad theory, 
perhaps unconsciously stretched a critical conscience ~ 
to make these generalizations examples of the irrele- 
vant; or perhaps he was momentarily forgetful of 
their accustomed presence in the old literature. 
Others, as for instance Sievers and Kéhler, in looking 

‘for a unity too perfect, were unmindful of the fact 
that the Germanic poet often turns aside to point a 
moral and thereby adorn his material. Such a say- 
ing is irrelevant in the sense that it is a generaliza- 
-tion, which, though possibly called to mind by a 
particular circumstance or concrete situation, yet 
stands alone, independent; but it is not irrelevant 
-with respect to the large unity of the early epic, 
which was ample and inclusive. Digressions have 
many times been observed to be features of the epic 
style, and the irrelevancies of the Anglo-Saxons are 
merely instances of such episodic character. 

Of the same type as 20-25, are 15350-1537, and 
2167b-2170a. Just as Scyld’s acquitting himself 
well produces the generalization that so ought a 
young man to do, Beowulf’s trusting to his strength 


1 Die Innere Geschichte des Beovulfs, in Zeit. f. d. A., n.s., II, 195. 
2 A criticism, it need hardly be noted, now in disrepute. 
8 Die Technik der Erzahlung im Beowulfliede, Breslau, 1904, p. 63. 
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of hand in the conflict with Grendel's mother induces 
the observation : 
15350 Swa sceal man déan, 

ponne hé et giide gegan penced 

longsumne lof, na ymb his lif cearas. 


and likewise the recital of Beowulf’s gifts to Hygela¢ 
affords opportunity for the comment : 
21676 Swa sceal m&g déan, 

nealles inwit-net drum bregdon, 


dyrnum creefte déaé rénian 
hond-gesteallan. 


Lines similar to these have been quoted above as 
forming part of the Old Norse gnomology. Gnomes 
of this type Earle! characterized as “ Monitory Pas- 
sages,” seeing in them a “clue to the secret history 
of the poem” which he designates as “The Institu- 
tion of a Prince.” He is echoed by Brandl, who 


calls Beowulf a sort of mirror for princes.2 And a 


more recent critic sees an immediate application im 
this particular moralizing: “Such comment seems 
harsh, and the allusion to treachery uncalled for, 
until we notice what that present is which Beowulf 
has just given to his lord. It is a war-panoply, which 
of old belonged to Hrothgar’s brother, King Heoro- 
gar, but which has not been given to Heoroweard, 
Heorogar’s son. No: the armor has been given to 
Beowulf the stranger, and Heoroweard has been de- 
prived of his father’s weapons.” ® 

1 The Deeds of Beowulf, J. Earle, Oxford, 1892, p. lxxv ff. 

2 ‘kein anderes erzahlungswerk weder ein weltliches noch ein geist- 


liches, kommt einem fiirstenspiegel so nahe.’’ — op. cit., p. 1001. 
8 Widsith, R. W. Chambers, Cambridge, 1912, p. 83. 
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But here and elsewhere in Beowulf ,' as in the lays 
of the Hdda, these asides are, I think, commonplace 
‘generalizations, though they doubtless took their 
special coloring from the particular time and place. 
That they were uttered as particular exhortations or 
‘with any thought that the princely circle needed to 
profit by them, I doubt. They had become conven- 
tional stop-gaps or roundings of periods. A single 
instance is perhaps to be regarded as a definite per- 
sonal hint to Hrothgar concerning the boy, Hrethric: 


18390 Feor-cydde béod 
sélran gesdhte p#m-pe him selfa déah. 


It is the close of Beowulf’s leave-taking speech, wherein 
he has just suggested that Hrethric would find friends 
at the court of the Geats. I say perhaps; for I sus- 
pect, rather, that Beowulf was finishing off his invi- 
tation by the statement of a truth as well known to 
Hrothgar as to himself. 

Lines 183-188 may be regarded as a “ terminal 
moral” akin to that at the end of the Cotton Gnomes* 
and elsewhere. Such moralizings or religious adhorta- 
tions bear evidence of later origin by their Christian 
doctrine. Ettmuller first made 179-185 the close 
of a fytte, a view in which Miillenhoff coincided, 
characterizing the passage as “ganz theologisch.” 
So Blackburn, attempting to separate Christian and 


1Cf. also Widsith, 11-18. sceal béodna gehwyle béawum lifgan, 
eorl efter drum édle redan, 
sé be his béodenstol gepéon wile ! 
2The custom of sending sons to win their epers in foreign countries 
was practised long in England. 
8 See p. 129. 
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heathen sentiment, thinks it to be an interpolation.t 
According to the opinion, however, that Beowulf is a 
unified whole, the work of a poet familiar no less with 
Christian than with heathen beliefs, this passage is 
simply to be regarded as arising out of the later time 


and religion. “The Beowulf poet was subject to. 


various influences,” Klaeber concludes in his series of 
excellent articles on The Christian Elements in Beowulf, 


od 


“he was a Widsith or Saxo in legendary lore, at the 


same time he was an ecclesiastically educated man, a 


sensitive character, and an incomparable artist among 
the Anglo-Saxons.”? 
In lines 4400-441 a Christian gnome is apparent. 


“He whom death taketh shall resign himself to the ~ 


- doom of the Lord” seems quite modern. But I be- 


lieve with Gummere ® that the old “ goes Wyrd as she _ 


must” is in the background, —a thought which ap- 
pears almost immediately in 455b. Moreover, Black- 
burn groups the saying with other passages that show 
Christian coloring by “incidental allusions to God and 
his power.”* These mixed gnomes are: 440b-441, 
930-931, 1056 ff., 1661 ff., 2292-2294a. He makes 


out a case for transference from heathen to Christian. 


thought on the ground that Christianity is vague and 
colorless in these passages, as will be seen if we sub- 
stitute Fate for God. “The moral sentiment remains, 
but itis no longer a Christian sentiment. ... We 


1 PMLA., XII, 22. 

* Anglia, XXXV(n. f. XXIID), pp. 111 ff., 249 ff., 453 ff., and XXXVI, 
pp. 171 ff. Die Christlichen Elemente im Beowulf. See these pages, 
passim, for comparison of sundry gnomic passages with similar ones in 
Beowulf. 

8 OHE., p. 42. 

£ Op. cit., p. 210 ff. 


sa! 
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may assume the existence of an older poem composed 
by a heathen scop and containing moral sentiments 
and reflections of the same character as those of Homer 
or Virgil or the Edda. Later, a Christian monk 
‘edits’ it for Christian readers.” 1 The value of this 
classification is not affected by the point of view that 
regards the passages as the work of a poet subject 
alike to Christian and heathen influence. That is to 
_ say, the “ mixed” character remains, whether original 
heathen sayings have been “ edited” or the lines were 
composed by a poet to whom God was Lord of fate.’ 
Haeuschkel is also of the opinion that 930-931, 
16646-1665a, 3056, and the inevitable 1830-188 are 
of Christian character.® 
I see only a Christian sentiment in 931b-932 : — 
& meg god wyrcan 
wunder efter wundre, wuldres hyrde! 


Fate does not work wonders, nor is wuldres hyrde a 
heathen figure. The case, however, is different with 
1058-1063, where the parts may be separated : 


10580-1059 Metod eallum wéold 
gumena cynnes, swa hé nui git dées, 


is Christian. But 1060-1061a is a thought occurring 
in heathen passages : * 


1 Op. cit., p. 217. A 
' 2Cf. Klaeber, ‘‘ Vorherrschend christlich ist tiberhaupt . . . die ganze 

tonart und sittenanschauung. Wir sind nicht mehr in heidnischer atmos- 
phire.’’ — Op. cit., XXXVI, 175. 

8 Op. cit., p. 63. 

4Cf. Hovamél, stanza 6, and passim, and Wanderer, 11b-14. It is 
similar also to a sentence in Maxims (Exeter Book, 122a), hyge feste 
bind mid modsefan (Bib., I, 280), which, though occurring in a small 
group of Christian sayings, has a heathen ring. 
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Forpan bid andgit ghweer sélest, 
ferhdes fore-panc. 


And it may very well have been retained from an 
older portion, which, however, suffered the addition 
of 1058-1059. 10610-1063 may itself be of ancient 
origin, like the “ Manifold are the woes of men” sen- 
tences referred to above; butit rings rather like a 
late homiletic close : 

Fela sceal gebidan 


léofes ond laées, sé pe longe hér 
on pyssum win-dagum worolde brices. 


Earle! holds that the passage was formerly heathen 
but was corrected by witig god (1057). He sees 
Providence and fate not opposed, but harmonized by 
subordination of the latter, and recognizes a mind fed 
upon De Consolatione, IV, 6 ff? 


1664b6-1665a oftost. wisode 
winigea léasum 


is part of a Christian thought, referring as it does to 
ylda waldend in 1662. I cannot accept it as “mixed” ; 
for the substitution of fate is inapt (cf. 931, above). 
Bugge* emends the line unnecessarily by a textual 
change which makes it particular instead of general. 
2292-2294a Swa meg unf&ge éade gedigan 


wéan ond wré&c-sid, sé pe waldendes 
hyldo gehealded 


seems to be a distinct Christianizing of the heathen 
expression found in 5720-573 : 
1 Op. cit., p. 144. 


2Cf. Klaeber, op. cit., XXXVI, 175. 
8 Quoted by Schiicking, op. cit., p. 115, q.v. 


us 
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Wyrd oft nered 
Unfé&gne eorl, ponne his ellen déah! 


a Germanic commonplace! spoken by Beowulf in 
recounting his swimming match with Breca, a proto- 
type of the more modern “God helps those that help 
themselves.’ Cook ’ thinks its origin lies in the Latin 
original of “ Fortune favors the brave.” But since 
the passage occurs in part in the Hildebrand Lay (1. 55) 
and occasionally in Old Norse,® I see no reason for 
seeking origins outside the Germanic group, even 
though among the next of kin. It is rather, I think, 
analogic, — one of a number of kindred thoughts aris- 
ing among tribes widely separated. In its juxtapo- 
sition of fate and courage, the passage is paralleled 
in 1056 ff. 

The limitations of Fate in 455), “Ges a Wyrd 
swa hio scel!”’ would appear to be somewhat in con- 
trast with the idea that she may favor a brave man. 
But Wyrd is thought of as two different forces or 
‘powers in the two passages 455b and 572 ff., which 
may be taken as exemplars of the fact that Barhror 
of Fate were not consistent.* Inthe former her blind- 
“ness is emphasized, Fate bound by’ necessity; in the 

1 Grundtvig says the leading idea of the Bjarkemé@l is the same as that 
found in Beowulf, 455, 572. Udsigt, p. 52, referred to by Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 456, who remarks : ‘‘-diese erkenntnis ist der eigentliche grundstein 
aller erkenntnis des volks tiberall gewesen. Wie Gudrun spricht, ‘skopum 
yidr manngi,’ so sagt Hektor: ‘Motpay Sot’ rivd pyue wepuyuévoy Eupevac 
dvip&v.’” (Il., 6, 488.) Cf. also Germanic Origins, p. 236 ff. 

2MLN., VIII, 117-118, g.v., for list of citations from Latin classics. 


Andreas 458-460 is a Christianized form, also, of Beowulf 572. 


8 Cf. OFE., pp. 47-48, note. 
4Cf. Klaeber, op. cit., XXXVI, 172, and note. He notes that in 


Beowulf, 3031, wyrda né worda, the significance of wyrd is ‘‘ ganz abge- 
schwicht.”’ 
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latter her personality has faded, chance or fortune 
being indicated as in modern speech.* 

In age, 1385b-1390a rivals 455) and 572 ff. It is 
proverbial, Meyer thinks,’ like the former ; it is anal- 
ogous to other ancient sayings, like the latter. It is 
the Anglo-Saxon representative of the custom referred 
to by Tacitus,®? and has a close parallel in Hévamél, 
stanza 77.4 It is not quite identical with dneid, X, 
467 ff.,° nor is there any reason for regarding the 
Latin as the sole original of what must have been a 
universal heathen belief. I have spoken of the pas- 
sage as a unit; yet it contains three separate gnomes 
bound logically together : 


13856 Sélre bis €ghw&m, 
pet hé his fréond wrece, ponne hé fela murne. 
Ure Sghwyle sceal ende gebidan 
worolde lifes; wyrce sé pe mdte 
domes &r déade! pet bid driht-guman 
unlifgendum efter sélest. 


With the first line and a half should be compared 
Byrhinoth : 


258-259 Ne meg na wandian, sé pe wrecan penced 
fréan on folce, ne for féore murnan! ° 


10KE., p. 43, note. The word in 455 may have the force of ‘‘ destiny.” 
Meyer, op. cit., 455, thinks this line is an ancient proverb. It is probable, 
therefore, that Wyrd is spoken of with small vestige of the old feeling for 
the word. Cf. preceding note. 
2 Op. cit., p. 456. 
8 Cf. Introduction (p. 18), Gn. Hx. 81, and Klaeber, ‘‘ Unchristlich ist 
der preis des nachruhms.’’ — Op. cit., XXXVI, 178. 
4k veit einn at aldre deyr: 
démr umb daupan hyern. —§.-G., I, 37. 
5 Stat’sua cuique dies ; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vite ; sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 
6 Bib., I, 369-370. 
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and with Seafarer, 72-80a, which from analysis 
would appear to be a revamping of this or a similar _ 
heathen passage : 

Forpon pet eorla gehwam eftercwedendra 

lof lifgendra, lastworda betst, 

pat hé gewyrce, &r hé on weg scyle, 

fremman on foldan wid féonda nip 

déorum d&dum déofle togéanes, 

pet hine zelda bearn efter hergen 

and his lof sippan lifge mid englum 

awa to ealdre, écan lifes bl&d, 

dréam mid dugepum !! 


In the heathen group, we observe that (1) death is 
inevitable; (2) therefore, win glory, (3) which is 
worthiest. In the later revision, we find that (1) death 
is inevitable ; (2) therefore, work against hatred of 
foes and the devil and win praise, (3) which is best. 
(4) Men will praise (such a man) whose fame will 
live forever. The loss of brevity and pithiness with 
the corresponding gain in didacticism weakens the 
‘value of the Christian passage. In the oldest poem, 
Widsith, a brief and pointed estimate of him who wins 
glory closes the recital : 


1426 lof sé gewyrced, 
hafad under heofonum héahfestne dom. 


“The chief object which the characters of the 
heroic age set before themselves is to ‘win glory,’ to 
have their fame celebrated for all time,” says Chad- 
wick,? who has collected a number of passages in 
illustration of this assertion. He observes that one 
of the most striking characteristics of heroic poetry, 


1 Bib., I, 298. 2 Heroic Age, Cambridge, 1912, p. 88. 
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both Greek and Teutonic, is the constantly expressed 
thirst for fame. Odysseus himself says his glory 
reaches to heaven, and Beowulf’s fame is spoken of 
even more extravagantly, as lines 856 ff. indicate. 
The love of glory is held as an incitement to bravery 
in critical situations, as in Waldere, I, 8 ff. 

The remaining expressions deserve here no partic- 

. ular comment. They are, I believe, without excep- 
tion of heathen origin.? In making this statement, 
I am not unmindful of the truth that, in general, it is 

difficult, if not useless, to attempt separation of 
heathen and Christian streams contributing to the 
current of early Anglo-Saxon epic.’ In some cases, 
as I have already said, it is impossible to affirm that 
a maxim is Teutonic or that it is scriptural. But in 
other cases, it is impossible to avoid seeing indications 
of definite source. 

_- In reviewing the characteristics of these passages 
aside from their heathen or Christian nature, we find ~ 
that they may be tabulated in content approximately 
as follows : + 


1. They encourage laudable deeds: 20-25, 13856-1390, 
1535b-1537, 1839b-1840, 2030b-2032, 2891b-2892 ; 
2. Liberality: 20-25; 


1Cf. Heroic Age, p. 3265 ff. 

22891b-2892 Meyer thinks is a proverb,—‘‘eine uralte lehre.’? — 
Op. cit., p. 456. And Klaeber notes its resemblance to a passage in 
Iphigenia Aulidis (1252) of Euripides. — Op cit., XXXVI, 173. 

8“ The futility of attempting to separate Christian and heathen con- 
ceptions in that poem [Beowulf] is now well recognized, Professor Brandl 
having been one of the foremost to adopt that view.’ — W. W. Lawrence, 
The Song of Deor, in M. Ph., IX, 1, 27. 

*Cf. Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien, Berlin, 1888, p. 76 ff., whom I follow 
in part. His list, however, is not so full as the one here given. Haeusch- 
kel, op. cit., p. 63, practically copies Sarrazin. 
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3. Prudence, wisdom: 287-289, 1060-1061a; 

4. Confidence in God or Fate: 4400-441, 572b-573, 931b- 
932, 10580 ff., 1664b-1665a, 2292-2294a. 

5. They warn against treachery of women: 19416-1944; 

6. Treachery of kindred: 2167b-2170a (cf. 26016-2602). 

7. They commemorate inevitable death: 1830-188, 10030- 
1004, 13850-1390, 28916-2892, 30636-3066, 3176b-3179. 


Classified with reference to the speakers, the follow- 
ing reflections are uttered by the poet, as he turns 
aside from the main channel of his narrative: 20-25, 
1836-188, 10030-1004, 10580-1063, 1535-1537, 
19416-1944, 21676-2170a, 26016-2602, 2765b-2767,1 
30636-3066, 31760 ff. The following are spoken 
by Beowulf: 455, 5720-573, 13856-1390, 1664b- 
1665a, 18396-1840, 2030-2032. From the shore- 
guard, proceeds 287b—289; from Wiglaf, 2891b-2892, 
3078-3079. It is noticeable that until Beowulf’s 


* death, only one gnome is put into the mouth of any 


_ 


other character.2 After the hero’s death, Wiglaf suc- 
ceeds him as speaker of wise sayings. 

Of these speeches, the oldest are characterized by 
“oft” or “selre.”? “Sceal” is more didactic, like- 


- wise “mee”; often the mere statement lodged in 


“bid” etc., takes the place of the hortatory form. 
Combinations occur: “sw sceal,”’ “ sw bid.” Under 
one of these heads fall the greater number of Beowulf 


gnomes.* 
As in the epic, so in the early lyrics, gnomes and 


1 Haeuschkel, who makes a single division, op. cit., p. 62, errs in plac- 
ing 2765 under the alternate head. He omits 3176 ff. 

2 931b-932, said by Hrothgar. 

8 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., p. 455. 

41 do not take up 1725 ff., nor 2445 ff., for both, though akin to the 
passages treated, are of different character. 
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gnomic sayings are imbedded. And just as in the epic 
their presence has been taken to uphold the argument 
for separate composition, so in the lyrics they are 
regarded by some critics as intruders, interpolations 
by those convenient “later scribes.” 

The Wanderer! shows vigorous sententious pro- 
clivity. Although the introduction is recognized as 
Christian, it breaks off at 5a, following which 56 is 
unquestionably heathen: “Wyrd bis ful arad!?” 
And though the close 112a-115 is a late homiletic 
addition (cf. Gn. C. conclusion, p. 129), the poem 
throughout is imbued with pagan sentiment. 

110-18 comprise a group of gnomes, all arising 
from the Wanderer’s contemplation of his own posi- 
tion, but universal in their bearmg. 110-14 commend 
_ caution in betraying thought, 

Ic t6 sdde wat, 
pet bid on eorle indryhten péaw, 
pet hé his ferdlocan feste binde, 


a sentiment, which though lacking parallelism of ex- 
pression, is of the same type as Beowulf, 1060-106 1a. 
15 and 16 are grammatically joined, but in reality 
comprise two sentences : 


ne meg wérig mdod wyrde widéstondan 
ne se hréo hyge helpe gefremman. 


The first of these offers a variation of Beowulf, 572. 
The second is a thought not found elsewhere in Anglo- 
Saxon gnomology. 
17-18 forpon d6mgeorne dréorigne oft 

in hyra bréostcdfan bindad feste 


1 Bib., I, 284. 2 On Grzd, cf. Gn. Ex., 198, note. 


~ 
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1s likewise a thought which has found expression more 

' often in later literature than in Anglo-Saxon verse. 

The next generalization is of a familiar kind,! 290-31: 
Wat sé pe cunnad 


hi sliéen bid sorg td geféran 
pam pe him lyt hafasé léofra geholena. 


64—65a echoes the proverb already observed in the 
Old Norse Hamsésmol : 


forpon ne meg weoréan wis wer, &r hé age 
wintra d#l in woruldrice. 


In 650-69, we have a series of attributes belonging 
to the wise man, wherein moderation is discernible 
as the happy mean: 
Wita sceal gepyldig, 

ne sceal no to hatheort ne to hredwyrde 

ne t6 wac wiga ne to wanh7ydig 

ne to forht ne to fegen ne to feohgifre 

ne n&fre gielpes to georn, &r hé geare cunne.? 


The caution against boasting is continued in 70-72: 


Beorn sceal gebidan, ponne hé beot spriced 
06 pet collenferds cunne gearwe, 
hwider hredra gehygd hweorfan wille. 


And the passage on the wise man is concluded with 
73-74, which suggest that he can understand how 
terrible will be the destruction of the world. It is 
to be observed that the Day of Judgment is referred 
to in no churchly manner: if the lines were the work 


1 The essentially early tone of such sentences is noted in introduc- 
tion to Gn. Ex. See p. 94. 

2 King Cormac gives similar advice to Carbre ; cf. K, Meyer, op. cit., 
p. 44. 
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of an interpolator, he would hardly have missed the 
opportunity to celebrate it in true orthodox fashion. 

Of the gnomes in 58-87, Boer! observes a close 
* relationship with the Heter Gnomes. Boer’s reasons 
for assuming interpolation of the entire passage are 
weak. There is no occasion for considering them 
here, since they have already been answered by Law- 
rence,” and since, moreover, the full passage lies out- 
side the scope of this study. Lawrence in meeting 
Boer’s contention that the “spriiche” disturb the 
narrative says:* “Consider the pronounced fondness 
of the Saxons for moralizing and for gnomic material 
‘in general. This was not a literary fashion intro- 
_ duced with Christianity, its roots le deep in heathen 
antiquity. The gnomic poetry of other peoples is as 
a rule of ancient date. It was characteristic of Anglo- 
' Saxon thought to connect the particular and the gen- 
eral, to make a man’s experiences point a moral as 
* well as adorn a tale. The Saxon in misfortune found 
consolation in philosophy long before King Alfred 
- translated Boethius. Deor’s refrain 4es oferéode, 
pisses swa meg! is of a piece with the Wanderer’s 
conclusions on reviewing the fates of men. The 
reflective mood which leads to moralizing is closely 
.akin to the elegiac spirit. Modern poetry is full of 
instances of it. The amount of Anglo-Saxon verse 
distinctly heathen in character is relatively small, 
and citations from it are likely to be questioned as 
later additions. This applies to the many passages 
in Béowulf containing moral reflections, and the 


1 Ztft. f. d. Phil., KXXXV, 11. 2 JEG. Ph., IV, 460 ff. 
8 Ibid., p. 477. 
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blighting hand of higher criticism has been laid even 
on Widst®and Déor. It will be noted, however, that 
the lyric cry of the banished wife in the Wife’s Com- 
_ plaint is interrupted at its height by reflections on the 
virtues beseeming a youth, while it closes with a gen- 
_ eral maxim deduced from the sad experiences of the 
once happy couple. The mere presence of moralizing 
in a poem cannot be said to indicate interpolation.” 
The ubt sunt motive in 92-93 is in the gnomic 
mood, and if converted to declarative expression 
would be gnomic in form : 
Hwér cwom mearg? hwér cwom mago? hw&r cwom 


maddumgyfa ? 
hw&r cwom symbla gesetu ? hwér sindon seledréamas ? 


But difficulty lies in finding an equivalent assertion 
' that will retain the feeling and force of the interroga- 
tive couplet. ~Beside the question, “Where are the 
snows of yesteryear?” the affirmation, “No one 
knows where the snows of yesteryear are,” becomes 
far less vivid.- And so in these lines from the Wan- 
derer, emphasis and sententiousness are gained by 
~ the form, a form which might be characterized as 
the interrogative gnome. The ubi sunt motivation is 
an old one, perhaps of equal age with riddle, charm, 
* and spell. 

100 reverts to the omnipotence of fate: “Wyrd 
séo mere,’? the commonplace observed elsewhere 
throughout this work. The thought is contained in 
the fine line 107: “onwended wyrda gesceaft weorold 

1Cf, MLN., VIII, 187-188, for parallels to the lines above quoted. 


2 Gollancz is wrong in translating, ‘‘ Theirs was a glorious fate.’’ Cf. 
EH. H. T. §., CIV, 293. 


- 
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under heofenum,” which is less commonplace and has 
the same heathen tone. | 

106: “ Eall is earfodlic eorpan rice,” is the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent for the sentence quoted above from 
Sigrdrifomél (p. 26). Beowulf, 10616-1063, has also 
a kinship with it. It might seem to reveal a tendency 


_ of our ancestors to complain at hard times and con- 


ditions, even as their descendants do to-day; but it 
also suggests the disturbed political situation in 
Britain of the eighth century, conditions which prob- 
ably gave fresh meaning to many outworn phrases. 
108-110 are interesting from their combination 
into priamel form : 
hér bid feoh l&ne, hér bid fréond l&ne, 


hér bid mon l&ne, her bid meg l&ne, 
eal pis eordan gesteal idel weorded! 


Each of the five gnomes is prosaic enough in expres- 


, sion, but taken together they show conscious elabora- 


tion not dissimilar to that employed in the Cotton. 
collection. 

112a is of a type often found:! “Til bis sé pe his 
tréowe gehealded.” It is a kind usually found in pas- 
sages suspiciously Christian, and because of that 


. coincidence, as well as the fact that line 111 of the 


Wanderer seems to close the poem, I believe it to be 
part of the homiletic addition. 


112b-114a nesceal n&fre his torn t6 rycene 
beorn of his bréostum acYéan, nemée hé &r pa bote cunne 
eorl mid elne gefremman! 


should be compared with 110 ff. 


1Cf. Gn. Hx., 35, and note. 
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From so long a list in a poem numbering but 115 


~ lines, it will be noticed by a mere hazard of addition 


and subtraction that the amount of sententious mate- 
rial is sufficient to justify naming the poem a gnomic 


‘lyric. The strain throughout is one of sad contem- 
, plation and reflection, which though personal in its 


origin is easily diverted into the general. As an 
elegiac composition, moreover, the poem is not seri- 
ously interrupted by the frequent development of a 
moral: it is logically all of a piece. 

“Sceal,” “oft,” “meg,” and “bis” appear as 
eatchwords of the gnomic expressions which are, in 
content, distinct from those of the epic, pealing forth 


. the jubilant note of courage, incitation to brave deeds ; 


~ 


but which are similar to those epic counsels exhorting 
to fidelity, prudence, wisdom, and the like. Fate 
weighs even more heavily than in Beowulf, as might 
be expected in a poem dealing with the woes of the 
friendless man. 

In Beowulf and the Wanderer, we find — exclusive of 
the passage in Byrhinoth —the best of the old speeches 
which are preserved in epic and lyric verse. Hence- 
forth, Christianity either modifies the old or supplies 


‘their places by another variety. 


In calling attention to the gnomic passages in the 
Seafarer,! it will be necessary to say a word or two 
about the unity of the poem. The main divisions gen- 
erally recognized are 1-64a and 64b-124 ;* but Thorpe 
observed the change in matter and manner from 103 
to the close, and Lawrence suggests that not enough 


1 Bib., I, 290. 
2Cf. Kluge, Eng. St., VI, 322 ffx; Boer, op. cit. ; Lawrence, op. cit. 
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attention has been paid to this line of demarcation.’ 
In 1-64a, the critics usually see the lyric proper; in 
64b-124, material more or less didactic and suffi- 
ciently separated from part I to deserve a distinct. 
caption. Now, there seems to be no essential reason 
‘for drawing the line at 64a. Up to this point, it is 
true, the main thesis has been the sea, —its fascina- 
- tion, its hardships. It is likewise true that from 646 
forward the sea passes into the background and the 
elegiac strain is prominent in a vein of moralizing 
‘more or less tedious. But before 103, I see no 
- definite boundaries; the personal leads gradually to 
the impersonal, the particular merges into the gen- 
‘eral, the theme of the sea is changed into didactic 
commonplaces about the universe. The first part is. 
nobler ; it rings of remote times. Though the whole 
poem is elegiac, passing gradually from heathen into 
Christian thought, no definitely gnomic verses are 
. found before 103. The single exception, apparently 
a later version of Beowulf, 1385 ff., I have mentioned — 
- above. Now, after 117, the first line of the hom- 
iletic close, the matter is practically all gnomic: 
_ 103: Micel bip sé meotudes egsa, forpon hi séo molde oncyrred, 
and 

116: Meotud meahtigra ponne enges monnes gehygd, 


are similar to Gn. C.,4b. 1150: “ Wyrd bid swidre” is 
a parallel of Gn. C., 5a; moreover, by its juxtaposition 
with 116 shows the identical relation that Gn. C., 5a 
bears to4b. Parallels of 106, 107, and 109 are found 
in the Hxeter Gnomes (q. v.). Lines 111-112 preach 
the ancient virtue of moderation: 


1 Op. cit., p. 471. 
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Scyle monna gehwyle mid gemete healdan 
wip léofne and wip lapne . . 


In lines 103-117 the style is markedly different, 
being rough and inferior in prosody. The homiletic 
' close shows the usual insipid commonplaces. Though 
its integrity has been broken by a later poet, I believe 
the Seafarer is a unit to line 103. This line is the 
first on folio 83a, a folio which is probably out of 
order. In this event, the gnomes which make up a 
considerable part of the Seafarer close perhaps origin- 
ally occurred in a separate gnomie collection. 
Two other passages in the older lyric poems de- 
serve brief notice. ‘The first of these is found in The 
Banished Wife's Lament, 42-47a:} 


A scyle geong mon wesan géomormdd, 

heard heortan gepoht, swylce habban sceal 
blipe geb&ro, éac pon bréostceare 

sinsorgna gedreag: sy zt him sylfum gelong 
eal his worulde wyn, sy ful wide fah 

feorres folclondes .. . 


- respecting which two opinions have been advanced.? 
One side (Grein, Roeder, Imelmann) sees in these lines 
_ an imprecation against a young man who has caused 
separation of the wife and husband; the other side per- 
ceives a more or less abstract moralizing concerning 
particular characters, but members of this side are 
not in agreement upon these characters. Schucking 
thinks the speaker ismeant ; S.A. Brooke, the husband. 
Lawrence alone thinks the expression is general, sug- 
1 Rlage der Frau, Bibd., 1, 302. 


2¥For summary of these opposing views, see article by S. Stefanovic, 
Anglia, XXXII, 415. 
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gested, as usual in Anglo-Saxon poems which turn 
from particular to general, by the man the lady has ~ 
‘in mind—her husband. She reverts to him again 
openly in 47). “Ever ought a young man to be seri- 
ous of mind, steadfast the thoughts of his heart, (he 
should have) a pleasant demeanor as well, also care, 
the weight of constant anxiety.” 4 

Having read all extant Anglo-Saxon poetry with 
reference to catching the tone of gnomic utterance, as 
~ well as recognizing its form, I cannot here admit other 
than a general interpretation. The signs are signifi- 
‘ cant: the A scyle formula with its consequent mate- 
rial is the same as that found in Beowulf and the Edda, 
- where universal truths are uttered, suggested by the 
immediate circumstance, but unquestionably free from 
it. Moreover, the idea is hardly in keepmg with an 
ancient Germanic curse. On the other hand, as is 
consistent with Teutonic ideals, a young man should 
recognize the seriousness of life (Manifold are the woes 

of men!), at the same time bear a steadfast heart and 
pleasant demeanor to meet it. As Lawrence further 
observes: “‘—the condition of the world, the transi- 
tory character of human things, dwelt upon by the 
Wanderer and the Seafarer, go to make a man’s dis- 
position sober,” and he cites the Wise Father’s Instruc- 
tion, 54-56, and the Wanderer, 58 ff. According to the 
ideals of a race which préached moderation — if not 
always practising it— this saying from The Banished 
Wife's Lament would be no malediction but an ex- 
hortation. Furthermore, Celtic literature affords a 
passage wherein the proper qualities of a chief are 


1W. W. Lawrence, The Banished Wife’s Lament, in M. Ph., V, 387. 
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enumerated at length, among which we find a similar 
combination: “ Let him be sober . . . let him be affa- 
ble.”1 This, I think, serves to reveal more strongly 
the general gnomic character of the lines from The 
Banished Wife's Lament. 
The Song of Deor® is unique in Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture in its employment of a refrain, and is of special 
linterest here since that refrain is gnomic. pes 
oferéode, sisses swa meg ! has been usually translated 
as having distinct references to the fortunes of Deor: 
That he surmounted: so this may I! But Lawrence 
_ Maintains® that the thought is general. “There is 
no way of telling that he [Deor] may not have had 
present woes of his own in mind when he says /isses 
swa meg! but there is nothing to indicate it, and 
ll. 28 ff. are certainly general rather than personal.” 
_He thinks the poem is “not a complaint, but a con- 
solation.”” As the troubles of Wayland, Beadohild, 
and others passed, so may the sufferings of the sorrow- 
ful one in line 28. The refrain then, is “ cheerful and 
_ practical” philosophy, vivid in comparison with the 
commonplaces of the Wanderer and the Seafarer. 
Old troubles have passed and present ones may! 
“The whole piece seems most easily interpreted as a 
general poem of consolation, applicable to pnyohe in 
present trouble.” * 
The generalizing passage 31-34 is part of what 
may be an interpolation: 


1‘¢rop sobraig . . . rop soacollmach.’’ — K. Meyer, op. cit., p. 12. 
2 Des Stingers Trost, Bib., 1, 278 ff. 

8 The Song of Deor, in M. Ph., TX, 1, 28 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 27. ; 
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Meg ponne gepencan, pat geond pas woruld 
witig dryhten wendep geneahhe, 

eorle monegum 4re gescéawas, 

wislicne blad, sumum wéana dé&l. 


_In favor of late insertion are witig dryhten, the fact 


that the dramatic lyric plan is broken up, and that 
the tone is hardly that of a writer “ who had taken 
Deor’s own tonic.” Moreover, the lines are “ awkward 


- insyntax, and muddy in thought, and their philosophy 


is not quite that of the refrain, although not contrary 
to it.”1 Further, gnomic passages on the fortunes or 


’ fates of men occur largely in later poems, seemingly 


Christian. Against late addition are the facts that 
witig dryhten may be a single substitution in a heathen: 


’ passage for Wyrd and a corresponding modifier, that 


departure from the dramatic lyric plan may arise, as 


. we have seen, naturally from the elegiac mood, and 


- 


that the swm type of sententious expression, though 
found more abundantly in later Anglo-Saxon poetry, is 
yet found in the Eddic poems where there is no indica- 
tion of late origin.” Although the moralizing passage 
is a trifle forced, yet its content is not inharmonious 


- with the lyric scheme: So any man sitting sorrowful, 


severed from joys, may reflect that the fortunes of 


. men are diverse, and that while one has wealth, 


another has woe: let him surmount hismisery! On 
the whole, it is difficult to say whether the lines are 


1 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 27. 
2Cf. Hévamél, stanza 69 : 
sumr es af sunom s#ll, 
sumr af fréndom, sumr af fé grno, 


sumr af verkom vel. —S.-G., I, 35. 
and Hyndloljéf, above, p. 28. 


~ 
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or are not interpolated ; but it is easy to agree with 


_ Lawrence that they are “really quite in accord with 


its structure, making plainer its message.” ! 

The poem which Thorpe entitled On the Endow- 
ments and Pursuits of Men, and which has been va- 
riously named Gifts of Men, Bi Monna Creeftum, Der 


- Menschen Gaben,’ belongs to the early Christian period. 


Lines 1-29 are obviously the composition of a monk, 
as are also 103-113, the homiletic close, besides 86— 
95 in the heart of the poem. The remainder have a 
heathen ring ; they have at best no reference to tokens 
and symbols of Christianity, but celebrate harp-play- 
ing, seamanship, smithcraft, and the like. One exam- 
ple will suffice to illustrate their gnomic character. 
49 Sum mid hondum meg hearpan grétan, 

ah hé gléobéames gearobrygda list. 

Sum bié rynig, sum ryht-scytte, 

sum léoda gléaw, sum on londe snel, 

féde spédig. 


The origin of the poem was pointed out by Dietrich ® 


_as Christian, having its sources and analogues in | 
_ Corinthians, xii, 8-10, Gregory’s 29th Homily on the 


Book of Job, and Christ, 659-690. 
But it may be objected that too many of these sum 


: gnomes both here and in the Fates of Men and in the 
_ passage from Christ deflect the current of ideas away 


from Christianity. A dilemma arises, therefore: 
did a monkish redactor prefix his beginning and add 


_ his conclusion to a gnomic poem of heathen origin? 


Or did he compose the whole poem, extending the 
sum type which he knew from Christian sources? It 


1 Op. cit., p. 28. 2 Bib., 31, 140. 8 Cf. Grund., 197. 


a 
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may as well be remarked at once, if the latter alter- 
native be favored, that in the case of the Christ pas- 
sage one meets with a similar difficulty, hence the 
question has only been shifted. That is to say, the 
list in Christ 659-690 contains also wordly pursuits 
as well as spiritual gifts:' the Christian lines may 
have received addition, or the entire passage may be 
an interpolation. 

Gnomes of a similar type or class are seldom found 
grouped in extended series, either in North Germanic 
or West Germanic literature. Hdévamdél shows repeti- 
tion but not extension. The Cotton Gnomes show an 
apparent prolongation, but the colorless sceal is the 
constant element. In both the Hdda and in Anglo- 
Saxon, diversity, total absence of unity, mark the 
collections. The swm gnome, moreover, is not preva- 
lent in early Germanic literature. On the other 
hand, extended gnomic groups of the same class are - 
often found in Eastern sources. Consider the allot- 
ment of time in Fcclesiastes, ili, 2-8; the list of 
those who are blessed, Matthew, v, 3-11; consider 
the various lists in Heclesiasticus :* be ashamed be- 
fore thy father and mother of (a fault named) and 
before (repeated for different personages), then be 
ashamed of (a number of other faults listed). Anti- 
thetically, then follows a list of things one need not 


1Wiilker thinks Cynewulfhad aheathen poem before him when he wrote 


' the Christ passage, but not the Endowments and Pursuits of Men, which 


he regards as later (in its present form) than the work of Cynewulf. 
But he thinks that both poems have a common origin in some heathen 
poem. — Grund., p. 198. 

* Cf. The Hebrew Text of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), with Translation 
and Critical Notes, C. A. McRae, University of Toronto, 1910. 
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be ashamed of. That condensation is present does 
not alter the fact that a series of counsels is given; 
any counsel may be removed from the context by 
supplyimg before the particular fault, the common 
term, “‘ Be ashamed of.” 

With direct reference to the sum type, which oc- 
curs with repetition in Corinthians, we may observe 
that it was present in Sanscrit:* “ One of them [fore- 
runners of the sententious poetry which flourished so 
luxuriantly in Sanscrit literature] consisting only of 
four stanzas (IX, 112) describes in a moralizing 
strain of mild humor how men follow after gain 
in various ways: 

The thoughts of men are manifold, 
Their callings are of diverse kinds: 


The carpenter desires a rift, 
The leech a fracture wants to cure. 


A poet I: my dad’s a leech; 

Mama the upper millstone grinds: 

With various minds we strive for wealth, 
As ever seeking after kine.” 


Another of these poems is in praise of wise speech 
(X, 71). Here is one of the stanzas : 


The one sits putting forth rich bloom of verses, 
Another sings a song in skilful numbers, 

A third as teacher states the laws of being, 

A fourth metes out the sacrifice’s measure. 


1 +¢ For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another faith by the same 
Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit ; to another the 
working of miracles; to another prophecy; to another discerning of 
spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; to another the interpretation 
of tongues.’’ — Loc. cit. 

2 History of Sanscrit Literature, A. A. McDonell, New York, 1900, 
p. 128. ; 
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The Greek poets also exhibit numerous instances of 
this type! A close parallel to the Anglo-Saxon pas- 
sages in the poems under consideration is found in 
Iliad, 13, 726-734, which has been translated, “ For 


~ 


to one man has God given for his portion the works 


of war, to another the dance, to another the lute and 
song, but in the heart of yet another hath far-seeing 
Zeus placed an excellent understanding.” 

Though it is generally conceded that the influence 
of Greece on Anglo-Saxon literature was slight and 
superficial, yet partiality for the study of Greek is 
indicated in a curious enumeration of different na- 
tional characteristics: “ Sapientia Greecorum — super- 


bia Romanorum,” etc.?. Nor is Theodore to be for- , 


gotten, the Greek priest who was sent into England 
by Pope Vitalian in 688, and who took with him 
authors in Latin and his own tongue.® Andreas and 


Hilene further bear witness to the fact that Anglo- » 


Saxon poets frequently drew upon Greek sources. 
With the Eastern books of wisdom, at least those 


= 


of the Scriptures, Anglo-Saxon priests were familiar. ' 
They also knew Boethius and Gregory. A homily of | 


the latter has been referred to as a possible source of 


these swm gnomes, and Brandl suggests a parallelism - 


between Met., II, 8°, with their introduction and con- 
clusion.* Although Brandl’s observation does not 
apply to the type of gnome, it does, I think, add 


1Cf. list given by Cook, Christ, pp. 186-137. 

Caligula A XV, fol. 122, v. Cf. Wright in Biog. Brit. Lit., II, 43, note. 

8 Cf. Bede, HH., 1V, 1 and 2. Bede adds that the pupils of Adrian 
and Theodore were well trained both in Greek and Latin. See further, 
Viz: 

4 Op. cit., p. 1036. 
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weight to my point that the poem was put together 
by one who knew the Southern and Eastern litera- 


. tures. It is not, I believe, an old heathen poem re- 


dacted, but one written entire by a learned monk, 
who was not so lost in his bookish Christianity that 


‘he had not sufficient appreciation of secular gifts to 


- 


include them with the spiritual. 

Against long descent from Teutonic heathendom is 
the further fact that lower forms of nature are ab- 
sent; man aloneis present. Ina poem thus extended, 
an older writer would have departed in all probability 
from so monotonous a series. 

On the Various Fortunes of Men, otherwise Fates 
of Men, Bi Monna Wyrdum, Der Menschen Geschicke,! 
Rieger thought to be by the author of the Gifts? In 
broad analysis it is similar in composition: 1-14 and 
93-98, introduction and conclusion, are Christian, as 
are also 58, 64-66. The remainder show no definite 
Christian reference. In its subject matter, however, 
the poem rings older than the one just considered ; 
in striking the note of hunger, war, and wolf (the 
miseries of men, again) it recalls certain lines in the 
Gnomic Verses. And it is marked by the old sceal 
formula as well as by the sum. 

33 Sum sceal on geapum galgan ridan, 
Seomian zt swylte, 05 pet sawlhord 


bancofa blédig abrocen weorsed, 
per him hrefn nimeé héafodsyne, ete. 


Brandl’ thinks the poem composed of a first and a 
second part, the latter being a Christian continuation 


1 Bib. 3', 148. 2Cf. Grund., p. 199. 8 Op. cit., pp. 1036-1037. 
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of a heathen fragment. But there are, then, fourteen 
lines of the introduction to be accounted for. I think 
the question of authorship is to be answered as was 
that concerning the authorship of the Gifts. I be- 
lieve the Christian author had in mind, either from 
tradition or from heathen literature, a number of 
examples illustrating various fates: these he sum- 
marized in brief form,. using the sum type, itself 
familiar to the clerical brotherhood from the in- 
stances cited above as possible sources of the Gifts, 
or from similar instances. The fact that sceal rings 
of the old fatalistic gnomic utterance does not argue 
necessarily for ancient heathen origin. Wyrd here has 
the force of destiny, and though sceal is also associated 
with wyrd in the sense of blind fate, it is no more sig- 
nificant here than the meg of the Gift gnomes. 

The Monitory Poem, known also as Bi Monna 
Mode, Minds of Men, and Der Menschen Gemiit,! is - 
a poetical sermon on pride. It shows a faint remi- 
niscence of the swum type of gnome? and thus indi- 
cates the preference clerical writers had for the type. 

A fourth poem on the Falseness of Men,’ from this 
title and the others it has acquired,* would apparently 
contain gnomic material similar to that in the first 
two poems of this group. It is, however, as Wiilker 
indicates by his designation of it, merely a fragment, 
of a homily based on the twenty-eighth Psalm, and 
it has scarcely a vestige of gnomic expression left in 
its desultory didacticism. In this, and in the Moni- 


1 Bib., 31, 144. 2 Cf. 21-25, 81 ff. 3 Bib., 2, 108. 
* Bi Monna Lease, Der Menschen Falscheit, Predigtbruchstiick iiber 
Psalm 28. 
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tory Poem, crisp heathen teaching, definite precepts 
‘of morality, brief bits of philosophy,—all have 
lengthened into a homiletic dullness. The ancient 
‘current leaped and dashed in sudden vigorous bursts ; 
the later stream dissipates its energy in the shallow 
flats of homily, level and monotonous. 

The Wise Father’s Instruction, likewise, is didactic 
and leads into a circle of medieval poetry, for which 
the Disticha of Cato as well as Oriental writings 
yield much material.!. Precepts are numbered, as 
are the counsels of Sigrdrifa, or certain sayings in 
' Hovamél ;? but the matter is not closely related. As 
_a prototype, the decalogue might as well be sug- 
gested. In other words, mere numbering offers small 
hint of source, and the matter is imbued from begin- 
ning to end with Christian doctrine. This form of 
didactic poetry occurs in most literatures and among 
all peoples. One turns to Bohemian literature and 
finds in the middle of the fourteenth century Zhe 
Advice of a Father (Smil) to his son;* one passes 
to Celtic literature and meets it as early as the 
ninth century in Zhe Instructions of King Cormac 
Mac Airt ; one observes a similar framework in Old 
Norse. But further back yet it is found in An- 
_ cient Egypt and China.* The points noteworthy 


’* 


ri 


1 Bib.,1, 358. Other titles: A Father’s Advice, Feder Larcvidas, Des 
Vaters Lehren. 'This subject has not been investigated to any great ex- 
tent. Rudolf Fischer has written a small brochure, How the Wyse Man 
Taught his Sone. It consists largely of quotations, most of which are 
comparatively modern. 

2Latter part. Cf. stanzas 146 ff.—S.-G., I, 50. 

8 Cf. A History of Bohemian Literature, Francis Count Luetzow, 
New York, 1899, p. 36 ff. 

4 See above, p. 9. 
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with reference to this Anglo-Saxon collection are 
that expression has passed beyond gnomic bounds, | 
and that the poem shows itself to be of late origin. 
Such instructions as the following are distinctly 
Christian: honor thy father and thy mother, re- 
spect thy teachers, countenance no wickedness, be 
no accomplice in sin. As these teachings are not. 


inconsistent with heathen ideals, so echoes of heathen | 


morality are not inharmonious with Christian stand- 
ards. Out of Germanic wisdom appear such precepts 
as these: “Do not deceive a dear friend,” “ Distin- 
guish between good and evil,” “Think not aloud,” 
‘“‘Be temperate and sagacious.”’ 

From the nature of moralizings contained in a poem, 


one may draw conclusions respecting their age. The' 


truth of this statement can be illustrated by examples 
the time of whose composition is approximately 
known. Let us look briefly at the Cedmonian poetry, 


observing the difference in its ethical digressions and; 


those in the older epic and lyric. We meet with an 
excellent example in Hxodus:' 


5316 pis léne dréam 
wommum awyrged, wreccum alyfed, 
earmra anbid: édelléase 
pysne gystsele gihdum healdad 
murnad on mdde, manhis witon 
fest under foldan, p&r bid f¥r and wyrm, 
open &éce scref yfela gehwyleces. 

Swa4 nti regnpéofas rice d&lasd 

yldo odde &rdéas, eft wyrd cymsd 
megenprymma mest ofer middangeard, 
deg d&dum fah: dryhten sylfa 

on pam meselstede manegum démed. 


1 Bib., 2, 445 ff. ~ 


2 
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_It will be seen that part of these ideals are common 
to heathen and to Christian ethics: (1) This life is a 
transient joy, and (2) It is filled with misery. But 
the house of the wicked beneath the earth, and the 
Day of Judgment separate the passage from the older 
-gnomic vein. Heathen sententiousness spins itself 
out into a typically Christian homiletic thread. 
In Daniel ! 206-21, though the form is ancient, the 
‘idea is late: 


Sw4 no man scyle 
his gastes lufan wid gode dé&lan. 


This hortatory expression, of the familiar swa scyle 
type, is brief enough to satisfy requirements of gnomic 
definition; but itseminently Christian content prevents 
accepting it as a perpetuation of heathen precept. 
Likewise the oft type appears, but as in the example 
just quoted it is ancient only in its detached generali- 
zation. 
590 oft metod al#t monige déode 
* wyrcan, ponne hie woldon sylfe 
fyrene festan, &r him fr godes 
purh egesan gryre aldre gescéode. 


As in the heathen epic, so in the Christian narrative 
poem, a generalization often sums up the details of a 
particular case. Such gnomic summarizing, though not 
necessarily theological, is not therefore to be regarded 
‘as heathen, any more than gnomic deductions in these 
same heathen epics are, because they are apart from 
the concrete, to be regarded as Christian interpolations. 
Consider an instance from Genesis,’ 634 ff.: 


1 Bib., 2, 476. 2 Thid., 2, 318 ff. 
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Monige hwile bid pam men full wa, 
pe hine ne warna’, ponne hé his geweald hafa®. 


Eve has ignored God’s warning, an omission the results 
of which are logically followed by this moralizing 
couplet. In the early Christian epic, however, such 
gnomic verses are rare. The integrity of the older 
type is broken; sermons, not sentences, abound. 

In the Cynewulfian epic, we find a few reminiscences 
of the older form. Of those noted in Andreas,' the 
first suggests Beowulf, 1386 ff. : 

3206 Sélre bis €ghwam, 

pet hé éasmédum ellorfisne 

oncnawe ciidlice, swa pet Crist bebéad. 
But the termination indicates that the author of the 
passage was no heathen poet. 

Christian reminiscences of Beowulf, 5726 ff., are, 


4250-427 God éase meg 
héadolisendum helpe gefremman, 
and 
458 Forpan ic Gow td sdée secgan wille, 
pet n&fre forl&ted lifgende God 
eorl on eoréan, gif his ellen déah. 


Christ” sounds a note familiar from the Scriptures, 
oe 

85d ff. . . . swa eal manna bearn 
sorgum sawad, swa eft ripad 
cennad to cwealme, 


or as Gollancz translates : 


All the children of men 
As they sow in sorrow, so afterwards they reap, 
they bring forth for death. 
1 Bib., 2, 1. I follow punctuation and numbering of lines used by 


Krapp, in his edition of Andreas, New York, 1906. 
2 Bib., 3! fi. 
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Taking heed was enjoined by the earlier Germans, 
but hardly with the penalty for heedlessness suggested 
in these lines : 
1599 Frécne mé pinced 

pet pas g&stberend giman nellad 

men on mdde ponne man hwet 

him sé waldend to wrace gesette 

lapum léodum. 


“ Be good, or you will be punished,” is typical of early 
Christian doctrine. 

The long passage 659-690 has been mentioned in 
connection with Gifts of Men and Fates of Men. It 
is gnomic ina similar degree. On its occurrence in 
this poem much has been said ; but whether it is part 
of the original or whether it is an interpolation prob- 
ably never can be satisfactorily determined.1 

Guthlac? 30: “hé fela finde’, fea béos gecorene,”’ is 
virtually a quotation from Matthew, xxii, 14. The 
long passage, 1322 ff., however, was certainly written © 
by a man who knew the earlier Germanic gnomic 
sayings. It is put into the mouth of the messenger 
who goes to tell Guthlac’s sister of the Saint’s death: 


Ellen bid sélast pam pe oftost sceal 
dréogan dryhtenbealu, déope behyegan 
proht péodengedal, ponne séo prag cymed 
wefen wyrdstafum! p&t wat sé pe sceal 
aswaman sarigferé, wat his sincgiefan 
holdnes biheledne: hé sceal héan ponan 
géomor hweorfan, pam bid gomenes wana, 
pe pa earféda oftost dréoged 

on sargum sefan. 


1 Cf, Gollancz, Christ, p. 163, and Cook, Christ, pp. 136 ff. 
2 Bib., 31, 55 fi. 
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In its form, though somewhat extended, it is typically 
heathen; in its exaltation of courage, in its reference 
to fate’s decrees and the treasure giver, it rings like a 
speech from Beowulf; in the elegiac strain, it recalls 
the Wanderer and the Seafarer. 

Comparing gnomic expressions in Christian narra- 
tive poetry with those in heathen epic, we find: 

1. Anumber of gnomic precepts having their origin 
in the Scriptures, rather than among Germanic 
tribes. The Christian gnome is distinctly theological, 
or hortatory after the doctrinal fashion. 

2. Fewer gnomes in Christian poetry. This may | 
_ be due to one of the following reasons. In the first 
place, Christian poetry is more or less didactic ; it re- 
, jects accretions of wisdom in compact form, preferring . 
‘sermons instead. In the second place, with the 

growth of a system of ethics and with the acceptance 
of Christianity, the old maxims no longer insinuated . 
‘themselves into a literature which had its own doc- 
trines. And, finally, it is to be remembered that the | 
older epics grew out of lays which arose among the 
folk. Whatever the final manner of combining these 
' lays, folk philosophy was, at least in part, retained as - 
an essential flavor of the stories. Christian poetry 
was composed by the educated class, the monks, who . 
_ turned, perhaps consciously, away from the philosophy 
of the people for the wisdom of the prophets. 

The only extant specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
in dialogue form which is didactic is paradoxically 
enough a late Christian composition. Here and there, 
showing specific gnomic forms and set in a frame like 
that of Vafsrisnesmol, it is characteristically Germanic. - 
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At the same time, as every one knows, the theme is 
widespread, and the fact that the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
‘sion is the oldest preserved and is Christian in the 
main does not alter the truth that it is blended with 
_ Rabbinical elements, that its origin is Eastern, and 
‘perhaps that origin lies in the visit to palemor of the 
Queen of Sheba. 
But Solomon and Saturn,! though Oriental and 
,even Biblical, drew from Teutonic experience and 
philosophy a number of gnomic sayings. Nor is it to 
be marveled at that sententious expression, after a 
-period of decadence, appears rejuvenated in one par- 
ticular poem. The framework, made for the riddle 
.contest, was such as to admit terse sentences, stray 
bits of wisdom ; and the wonder would rather be if in 
a poem universal in popularity no sayings peculiar to 
‘the national life should have been incorporated. Ger- 
manic wisdom in Solomon and Saturn has been 
_“touched up” by the Christian artist, but the original 
picture is clear under the Christian varnish, in lines 
such as these : 
435 Wyrd bid wended hearde, wealled swide geneahhe, 
héo wop weces, héo wéan hlades, 
héo gast scyd, héo gér byresd: 
And hweére him meg wissefa wyrda gehwylce 
gemetigian, gif hé bid modes gléaw, 
and to his fréondum wile fultum sécan 
deh hwesdre godcundes g&stes briican. 


This passage seems to be a reminiscence of Beowulf, 
572, which has been modified here as in other poems 
but with more elaboration: Fate, though hardly to be 


1 Bid., 32, SSE. 
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turned aside, yet may be diverted by the wise of mind. 
The conditions for tempering Fate, not imposed in 
the heathen gnome, are that a man must be prudent, 
seek aid from friends, and employ the divine spirit. 

In 310 ff., we read a series of gnomes which are as 
brief and pointed in form and as Teutonic in content 
as a series of the Cotton Manuscript: * 

Nieht bid wedera siestrost, néd bid wyrda heardost, 

sorh bid swarost byréen, sl&p bid déase gelicost. 
Nor is there any ground for seeing influence of Chris- 
tian doctrine in these lines: 
360 Ne meg mon for ildo enige hwile 

done déoran sid, ac hé hine adréogan sceall, 
which contemplate the inevitableness of death and 
the necessity of enduring it. ate is in the foreground. 

In other instances, the gnomic form associated with 
Christian sentiment may appear. 

224 Dol bid sé Se ged on déop weter, 
sé de sund nafad ne gesegled scip, 
ne fugles flyht, ne hé mid f6tum ne meg 
grund gerzcan: hiru sé Godes cunnad 
‘ — ful dyslice dryhtnes meahta. 
The dol bid gnome and its analogues have been noticed 
as occurring in Christian passages.? 

The swm type, which was postulated above as of 
Eastern origin, occurs here in close connection with 
the Deity. 

342 Ac forhwam né&ron eord(we)lan ealle ged&led 
léodum gelice? Sum to lyt hafad 
godes gr&édig: hine God seted 
Surh geearnunga endgum t6 reste. 


1 Cf. 5b, ff. 2 See pp. 42, 49, 182 (35a). 
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The distribution of worldly fortunes was a theme upon 
which the Anglo-Saxons loved to speculate: they 
assigned such distribution to God: since the Scriptures 
contain references to good and perfect gifts coming 
from above,' to various gifts from the same spirit, 
and the like,? it seems that this class of sententious 
sayings arose in the Orient and passed through the 
didactic books of the Old and the New Testaments, 
whence it was disseminated among the Christian 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Of Christian origin seems to be the sentence formed 
by 181b-182a: 


Wyrs dé sé de lichd od5e des sddes anszeced ! 
And finally, 349: 


Unl&de bid and orméd sé ée 4 wile 
géomrian on gihéa: sé bid Gode fracodast. 
Better to avenge a friend than to mourn him, the 
heathen adage runs; mourn in spirit forever, and you 
are rebellious to God, the later principle affirms. 
According to the former ethics, conquer physically 
and enjoy revenge; according to Christianity, con- 
quer your own soul and please God. 
Two bits of folk wisdom have come down to us, 
‘embedded in prose, independent of lyric or epic con- 
nection and without further expansion. They are 
often published apart from their context, and should 
here be fixed in their proper places, both with respect 
‘to origin and to rank as sententious material. 
Of these, the first is the Death Speech of Bede,’ the 


1 James, I, 17. 21 Corinthians, loc. cit. 
3 Of all the manuscripts, that at St. Gall, No. 254, is the oldest and 
‘ presumably the best. It dates from the ninth century, and is therefore 
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earliest gnomic expression for which a definite date _ 
may be assigned, 735 a.p. The saying itself is doubt- 

less much older, as the context seems to indicate., 
For its preservation, we are indebted to Cuthbert, 

disciple of Bede and afterward Abbot of Jarrow, who 

included it in the letter he sent to Cuthwin detailing 

the death of Bede. According to the St. Gall Manu- 

script,! the verses stand: 


Fore there néidfere né&nig uuirthit 
thoncsnotturra than him thar[f] sie, 
to ymbhycganne, £&r his hiniong[a]e 
huet his gaste, godes eththa yfles 
efter déothdege ddemid uueorth[a Je.” 


but little later than the Northumbrian original. Besides another manu- 
script at Vienna, there are many in England, a number of which I have 
examined. . There are two manuscript collections in which the letter is 
preserved: certain volumes of the Historia Ecclesiastica, and Simeon of 
Durham’s History. For alist of printed versions, among which are differ- 
ences similar to those in the manuscripts, see Grund., p. 144. 

1Cf. Oldest English Texts, H. Sweet, London, 1885, p.149; Ubungs- 
buch, J. Zupitza, Wien, 1897, s. 3. 

2 Before the necessary journey, no one becomes more wise of thought- 
than to him is needful, to search out before his going hence what will be 
adjudged to his spirit after the day of death. 

My own reading from Stowe 104 (twelfth or thirteenth century), with 
variations from Arundel 74, is as follows: 

For1 bam? néd fere nzni wyrbeb ® 
pances snotera bonne * him pearf si,5 
to gehicgenne #r his heonen gange,® 
hwet his gaste godes obbe yfeles7 
efter débe 8 heonen’? démbe 1° weorpe. 

1 Ar. ffor. 2 MS. ban. 3 MS. wyrbab, Ar. wirbeh. 4 Ar. bone 
5 Ar. sy. 6 Ar. omits heonen gange hwet his. 7 Ar. yvolys. 8 Ar. 
deabe. 9 Ar. henon. 10 Ar. demed. 

Of other HE. MSS. examined, two omit the Anglo-Saxon passage 
altogether (Burney 297 ; folios 130a-13la, and MS. 25014, folio 117)s; 
another (Harleian 3680, folio 174a) leaves a space of three lines as if to 
include the speech after the words: ‘‘et in nra [nostra] quoq. lingua 
ut erat doctus in nrs. carminib[us].’? Another (Tiberius C. II) omits 
the entire letter, This is to be regretted, since the MS. is one of the 
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Immediately preceding the lines, Cuthbert wrote: 
“ Kit in nostra quoque lingua, ut erat doctus in nostris 
carminibus, [dicens] de terribile exitu animarum e’ 
corpore.” As found in Simeon’s History of the Church 
of Durham, the letter adds, after a similar statement 
to the effect that Bede gave utterance to some lines 
composed in the Anglo-Saxon tongue: “ Nam et tunc 
hoc Anglico carmine componens, multum compunctus 
aiebat.” 
One of the best reasons for maintaining that Bede 
, quoted the verses instead of composing them lies in the 
variety of these versions. Just as ballads are seldom 
‘found in fixed form, but show variations even in the 
same community, so the lines here are observed to 
differ slightly, even in manuscripts not widely sepa- 
rated in time. It would seem that the speech was so 
‘familiar that each scribe wrote it as he knew it from 
memory. Moreover, internal evidence favors em- 
_phasis of the lines: “as he was learned in our songs,” 
—for prudence and death, two favorite themes with 
Germanic folk, here come together. As Wulker re- 
.marks, this speech indicates that Bede had a great 
love for the popular poetry of his people.’ 
The second saying is published by the editors of 
_ the Bibliothek? as a proverb of Winfrid’s time. It 
occurs in a letter* written by an unknown monk to 


most important, dating from the eighth century and ranking with Cotton 
A. XIV next to the best, More’s, in the Cambridge Public Library. 
Another (Tiberius A. XIV) is so damaged I make nothing of the lines. 
Others, as the Royal of the thirteenth century, give the verses in Latin. 

1 W. adds: ‘‘Derselbe mag von Beda selbst gedichtet oder einem ihm 
bekannten gedichte entnommen sein.’’ — Grund., p. 144. 

2 Spruch aus Winfrids Zeit, Bib., 2, 315. 

8 MS. at Vienna. 
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Winfrid, Pope Boniface, the Northumbrian mission- 
ary. Since Winfrid died in 755 a.D., the appearance 
of the speech in literature is contemporaneous with ' 
the one just discussed. It is preceded by the 
words, “Memento Saxonicum verbum,” which indi- 
cate clearly enough that the quotation was in the 
nature of a proverb. I transcribe the version from 
the Bibliothek : 1 


Oft d&dlata dome foreldit 
sigistha gahuem :? suuyltit thi dna.’ 


The interest in these two sayings lies in their early 
form,‘ their definite dating, and the fact that they , 
chanced to be lifted out of popular currency to an’ 
abiding place in literature. 


IV 


In the ages that have elapsed since these saws, 
meteorological observations and poited sayings were 
received as a heritage from the highest representa-’ 
tives of wisdom, whether gods, men, or other earthly 
creatures, — after this long time, the line of descent is 
not easy to trace. By what professionally literary 
spokesmen were gnomic verses fixed in forms some 
of which yet survive? The Old Norse bard and the 
Anglo-Saxon scop or gleoman must have been responsi- 
ble for those found in epics and lyrics. But strings of 

1 For other versions, cf. Grund., p. 145. Cf. also notes in Bib. 

2 gahuem, MS., pointing to ninth century. Cf. Sweet, op. cit., p. 152. 


8 Often the slow one loses by his delay in every successful undertak- 
ing ; therefore, he dies alone. 


4The ‘‘spruch’’ is not Northumbrian: d&dlata, as Sweet observes, 
points to a West-Saxon original or a West-Saxon scribe. 
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. gnomic verses, unconnected with narrative or elegiac 
verse, existed both in Old Norse and in Anglo-Saxon, 
as the Hovamol and the Cotton Gnomes and the 
Exeter Gnomes bear witness. If it be held that such 
poems as these were felt to be lyric, then the ques- 
tion is answered at once, as for all other lyric verse. 
But gnomic verse was originally the expression of a 
rudimentary philosophy, and it pan I believe, to 
constitute a distinct type. 
It may be objected that no aristocratic circle, or 
. for that matter any audience, would listen to didactic 
remarks rolled off by elongated periods in a sonorous 
‘voice; that dullness would have debarred such a 
recital. The first point arising in answer to such 
objection is that in earliest times men voluntarily 
‘listened to instruction and gave ear to wisdom for its 
own sake.? But we may dismiss this epoch, an epoch 
when riddle and charms and gnomic sayings were 
fresh and new, and consider only that time when 
fixed sententiousness characterized entertainment. 
Proverbial lore, generalizations, dry as they may be, 
are capable of numerous applications: a clever poet 
‘might, by speaking mere conventional stereotyped 
phrases, have kept his audience interested. It is 
possible that the Beowulf poet generalized with 
concrete examples before him: for instance, when 
he urged loyalty among kindred, detestation of 
treachery, and the like; although in this poem I 
believe, as I have said above, that the generalizations 


1 «‘ Spriiche ”’ were said, not sung, says Weinhold, op. cit., p. 343. 
2«¢Of one thing I am sure,’’ says Professor Gummere in a private 

letter, ‘‘the commonplace of posterity is often the oracular and startling 
" word of wisdom for the fathers.” 
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are conventional, without intended application. In 
later times, an ingenious poet has written a sequence 
of stanzas composed of proverb after proverb ;1 the’ 
total is not altogether without picturesque interest, 
for the reader looks through the eyes of the court 
circle whom the jester addresses. “Platitudes can 
be of intense interest if they approach our case,” ' 
remarks Mr. George Meredith,? who in so saying but 
echoes the words of Aristotle, “One great help 
which maxims lend in speaking arises from the vul- , 
garity of the hearers [that is, their love of the 
commonplace]. They are delighted when a general 
statement of the speaker hits those opinions which’ 
they hold in a particular case.” ® 

If it be granted, tentatively even, that gnomic 
poems existed other than those left to us, it will 
perhaps be conceded to be possible that having swung 
into the circle of entertainment, they were spoken by 
a wise man, an affectedly wise man, or finally, per-. 
haps, by one who burlesqued wisdom. If there were 
no such figure on record, we might conclude that the 
usual entertainer spoke lines befitting the ancient 
greybeard, and mimicked an all-wise dwarf. But 
there is an entertamer mentioned, in whose mouth 
such poetry is eminently fitting, the Aulr of Old. 
Norse, the Ayle of Anglo-Saxon. 

I am not forgetful that “little definite is known 
regarding the functions of the Northern pulr,” and 

1 The Jester’s Sermon, cited from Thornbury’s Songs of the Cavaliers - 
and Roundheads in The Court Fool, J. Doran, London, 1858, p- 97. 

2 One of Our Conquerors, Revised Edition, 1903, p. 372. 


8 Rhet., UW, xxi. Jebb’s translation, Edition of Sandys, Cambridge, 
1909, p. 115. 
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that it is held by some writers that “commentators 
‘have regarded him too seriously.” But among the 
latest discussions, one by P. S. Allen,! who dis- 
misses him thus briefly, uses citations which seem to 
‘me to operate against his point of view. It can do 
no harm, at least, here to set forth what is known, 
and to draw conclusions, conservatively as one must. 

According to Cleasby-Vigfusson, 749, the word 
/ulr is defined, “A sayer of saws, a wise man, a 
sage (a bard?). This word, the technical meaning 
of which is not known, occurs on a Danish runic 
stone — Hruhald’s pular 4 Salhaugum. Thorsen 17.” 
Then follows a list of citations from the Hdda where 
‘the 4Aulr is referred to. Axel Olrik gives the brief 
definition, ‘‘a preacher or moral teacher,” “ein ver- 
‘kinder religidser oder moralischer lehren.” ? 

But let us see what light we get from the occur- 
rence of the word in the lays of the Hdda, and let us 
‘begin with the reference which might seem to indi- 
cate that commentators have taken the Aulr too seri- 
ously. After Sigurd has killed Fafnir, the first Pie 
.speaks of Regin as héra ful (old gossip, — literally, 
hoary counselor). I take this to be a degenerate 
meaning. A wise man is old:* increase of age re- 
’ sults gradually in decrease of vital wisdom: garrulity, 
_babbling, usurp the place of former wise sayings: the 
title remains, however, and “ the wise man ” is applied 


1 The Medieval Mimus, in M. Ph., VII, 335. 

2 Nordisches Geistesleben, translated by W. Ranisch, Heidelberg, 
1908, p. 113. 

3 Féfnesmol, stanza 34, S.-G., I, 330. 

4 The Aul Starkad is designated by the epithet senex. Cf. Holder, op. 
cit., pp. 190, 198, etc. 
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to one no longer wise. Hence, the garrulous Regin 
is dubbed héra sul by the ironic Pie. This is not 
greatly different from the view of Ranisch,’ who 
thinks the term here has become one of reproach, 
that it mirrors the decline of the old singer’s position ° 
and of his loss in dignity. In Vafrisnesmol,? Odin 
is named “old sage,” gamle sulr, by his opponent in | 
the riddle contest ; in Hovamél,? as master of runes 
he is named “the mighty wise man,” fimbolsulr.4 In 
Hovamél* also occurs the line, “ M4l es at pylja pular 
stéle 4,” indicating that the sage sat in a definitely | 
appointed seat. It is significant, moreover, that the 
poem is thus labeled the product of a Aulr. Or if the 
part of the poem in which this line occurs be held 
a distinct production, the Lesson of Loddfafnir, then 
it is significant that the king’s court contained just 
such a man as the runic stone commemorates, a wise 
man who counseled the monarch. According to 
Sijmons-Gering,’ the Loddfdfnesmél is the single 
poem [among Eddic lays] for which we are to accept - 
a Aulr as author, — one of those people who exhibited 
their experience and knowledge before the circle of’ 
the prince and aristocracy. “He warns against impru- 
dence, gives rules for journey and drink, recommends 
sincerity, friendship, generosity with measure, honor 
to the old. He refers to himself and his calling in 

1 Hddalieder, Leipzig, 1908, p. 11. 

2 Stanza 8, S.-G., I, 56. 

8 Stanza 142, S.-G., I, 49. 

4“ |. . und in diesem amt liegt Opinns rolle als freund der skalden 
und als gott der dichtkunst beschlossen.”? — Fr. Kauffmann, in Philolo- 
gische Studien, Halle, 1896, p. 160. 


5 Stanza 110, S.-G., I, 42. 
6 Op. cit., I, clxviii. 
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,counseling against laughter as the gray sul, since 
wise words often come from the faltering lips of the 
aged”: 

at hérom pul hle[pu] aldrege, 
opt’s gétt pats gamler kvepa; 
opt 6r skorpom belg skilen orp koma.! 
Miillenhoff, who first considered at length the func- 
tions of the sulir, seems to be right in concluding 

. that runes, charm-songs, and incantations, —all old 
knowledge, — belonged preéminently to a branch of 
these wise folk; but he goes too far in asserting that 
they were the fosterers of the entire poetic remains 
of the North.2? His view meets with flat contradic- 
tion in the work of Sijmons-Gering.’ 

Mogk, in summarizing and commenting on Miil- 
lenhoff’s attempt to differentiate the sulr from the 

. skald, observes that the oldest Norse understood the 
fulr to be a man who distinguished himself through 
Wise sayings, resting on tradition or experience.* He 
remarks that the difference between the lays of the 
. Hdda and the sagas is mainly that the former deal in 
myth and phantasy, the latter in history. Therefore, 
he says, since the Eddic lays contain more or less 

- mythologic and worldly wisdom, we might as well 
name their poets sulir. At the same time, he thinks 
it questionable whether the Icelanders had this des- 
ignation for their poets: in one definite instance 


1§.-G., I, 47. 

2 D.A.K., V, 289-290. 

8%¢, , . dass ‘auch die heldendichtung in den alten bereich der 
pulir’gehért habe, ist unerlaubt.’? — Op. cit., I, clxvii. 


4+‘ Wer also die weisheit friiherer geschlechter in poetischer form 
tiberliefert, ist ein pulr.”? — Geschichte der Norwegisch-Islandischen Lit- 
eratur, Strassburg, 1904, p. 21. 
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(Volsunga Saga, Chapter XXX) the poet of the Eddic 
lays is named skald, and since the work of the sagas 
is not vastly dissimilar from that in the Edda, 
we may conclude that the sulir were simply the 
skalds.1 

Now, Millenhoff’s belief that all the old Jays are 
due to the sulir, and Mogk’s opinion that the Aulir were, 
the same as the skalds seem to need revision. The 
Aulr may have been no more than a skald, as Mogk 
thinks, —but if so, then I believe he was a definite 


kind of skald,— one who preserved the wise sayings 
of the people, gnomic wisdom arising from tradition . 
and experience, but not all mythology and phantasy. -./ 


If, then, the sulr was this definitely limited skald, ob- 

viously he is not to be accredited, as Miillenhoff con- 

cludes, with the composition of the entire Hdda. 
Letus see whether we getany light bya consideration 


of the Anglo-Saxon /yle. ‘Pyle is defined by Bosworth- | 
Toller, p. 1084, as “ orator, statesman.” That he was ° 


a wise man also is revealed in the first citation, 


from Liber Scintillarum,? p. 119, 1.3 : “Gelered pyle 
fela speeca mid €awum wordum geopenap” which is the | 
gloss to “ doctus orator plures sermones paucis verbis, 


aperit.” A reference, without doubt, to sententious 
speaking, even if “orator” be construed without the pos- 
sible connotation in “ doctus.’”’ Besides syle as a proper 


1“ Werden dann weiter dichter der Eddalieder als skAld, skalden als 
pulir bezeichnet, so kann zwischen beiden auch kein standesunterschied 
gewesen sein.’’ — Op. cit., p. 22. 

2 Cf. H. HE. T. S., XCIII. The Liber is of the eighth century, a date 
not inharmonious with other details that point to the time of composition of 
gnomic verses in Anglo-Saxon. That is, just such a ‘‘ doctus orator’ as 
is here glossed ‘‘ gelred pyle ’? may have recited the verses in the eighth 
century, and they may have been written down but very little later. 
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name in Widsith,+ we find the word in Beowulf, where 
Unferth, “pyle Hrothgares,” is mentioned several 
times. ie lines 499-500 and 1166-1167, he is placed 
at the feet of the monarch, and he is again referred 
to in 1457. It was evidently his duty to lead the 
, conversation, since he is the only one of the courtiers 
who crossed words with Beowulf, as he did in taunt- 
ing Beowulf over his swimming match with Breca. 
_Unferth is hardly the scop of Hrothgar, who recites 
a lay 1065-1160, just before the second mention of 
the syle; nor is he, apparently, the poet of line 496b- 
497a. He was a contentious hero, grudging Beowulf 
his fame ; he had not behaved well toward his relations, 
and yet ie was a man in whom the king and queen 
‘placed confidence.” 
As professional orator and counselor, the Ayle of 
‘the seventh and eighth centuries probably occupied an 
important position at court. It is likely, according to 
the comment of Sijmons-Gering, that the Old Norse 
. fulir also formed part of the retimues of little princes 
and chiefs.* Men of experience, skilled in relations 
‘of actual life, familiar with the wisdom of the time, 


124: péodric wéold Froncum, pyle Rondingum. It is possible, however, 
that the correct translation of this line may be: ‘‘ Theodric ruled the spear- 
men, pyle (his retainer) the shieldmen.” ‘‘ Now both the treacherous 
Iring and the nameless faithful counsellor seem to belong to the class of 
retainer known in Old English society as thyle: the professional orator 
andcounsellor. . . . Itis, therefore, remarkable, as Miillenhoff noted long 
ago, . . . that in our list thyle of the Rondings is coupled with Theodric 
of the Franks. Thyle as a proper name is in any case strange enough : 
can we interpret it as referring to the faithful counsellor of the Thuringian 
war ?’? —R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. 114. 

2Cf. Miillenhoff, op. cit., I, 25 ff., and A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigt- 
ning, 1, 25 ff. 

3 Op. cit., I, clxix. 
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especially with the mythological treasure of wisdom, 
they were spokesmen on solemn occasions, and guard- 
ians of spiritual interests. And, above all, the begin- 
nings of mythologic and gnomic poetry may have 
arisen from their circle.’ 

With regard to the form, it is always to be remem- 
bered that “gnomic verse” may refer to poetic com- 
positions, not necessarily gnomic in the sense in which 
the word has hitherto been used in this imtroduction. 

<The position of Unferth at the king’s feet, his character, and his style 


of conversation are characteristics not dissimilar to those of the later court * 
fools. 

There is a questionable piece of evidence, which strengthens this obser- 
vation, one which if unquestioned would put the resemblance above mere 
coincidence. In Wright-Wiilker’s Vocabularies, occurs the Latin ‘‘ de 


scurris,’’ glossed by ‘‘hofSelum.’? If this word may be read de scurris= » 


of Selum (= dylum) or hofdylum, Bosworth-Toller concludes that the 
function of the Ayle may have been something like that of the later court 
jester, ‘‘ and moreover the attack of Unferth on Beowulf hardly contradicts - 
the supposition.”” This is not the place to enter into the history of the 
court fool; but a few examples may be adduced to show a possible con- 
nection between him and the Ayle or Aulr. (Some writers maintain that 
skalds degenerated into court fools: the resemblances I observe hold, of 
course, for skalds, if the Aulir are not marked out as a distinct class of 
skalds. My point is that the old speaker of wise sayings shows kinship 
with the jester. ) 

In As You Like It, Act ITI, scene 2, Touchstone answers sententiously . 
Corin’s question, ‘‘— how do you like this shepherd’s life ?’’ and in turn 
ends his speech with the words, ‘‘ Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ?”’ _ 
Touchstone himself is a philosopher: he makes rhymes ; he remembers 
old verses ; he is ‘‘swift and sententious.”” In Twelfth Night, the clown . 
Feste preaches and quotes Latin ; in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Villio or 


The Double Marriage, there is also a philosophical fool. Like the didactic . 


speakers in Old Norse, these fools say with impunity what they will to 
their superiors. 

Since it is futile, however, to look for an unbroken line of descent, or to 
attempt to find in a later office the exact counterpart of an earlier oné, we 
may remark two other conclusions: resemblances between /yle and fool. 
may lie in their official positions rather than in their expressions ; resem- 
blances are found between counselors; of the later time and those of the: 
earlier period, —for example, Polonius might fittingly illustrate a latter 
day, somewhat degenerate Aulr. 
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Metrically, Hovamdl, Vafsriisnesmél, Alvissmél, and 
Grimnesmél, to name no other Old Norse poems, are 
all gnomic. That is to say, just as elegiac verse, 
the strain of lament, was used in Greece by 
‘Solon for the enunciation of moral sentences, so in 
Old Norse hymnic verse was adapted to gnomic utter- 
ance. And just as this Greek parcemiac verse, or 
verse used*for the expression of proverbs, consisted of 
a distich made by combining a hexameter line with a 
following pentameter line, so gnomic verse in Old 
‘Norse consisted of a long line followed by a short 
line: the [jésahdttr couplet: Since gnomic verse 
meter is closely related to that which lies at the 
‘foundation of the Greek hexameter, it is possible that 
the form is a heritage of the Indo-Germanic period. 
Now, just as the hexameter in Greece ultimately 
came to be regarded the most popular form for moral 
verses, so the long line was preferred in Anglo-Saxon, 
‘even an extended line. The Cotton and Exeter 
. gnomes show a large percentage of extra feet. Yet 
even in Anglo-Saxon the short line was occasionally 
used,? and sometimes the jédahdttr, as in Old Norse. 
But gnomic sentences are probably not the earliest 
province of this verse, at least in Teutonic literature. 
It is found in the Wessobrunner Gebet, and in the 
oldest Anglo-Saxon Charms, and is used more in the 
Edda for the hymnic lyric than for gnomic poetry.® 


1“. | . with thesame effect of clinching the meaning of the first line.’’ 
—W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance, London, 1897, p. 156. 

2 See pp. 120, 125, 126. 

8 A further discussion of gnomic verse measure would be dispropor- 
tionate. But for the benefit of those interested in pursuing the investiga- 
tion, I append the following bibliography : Uber Germanischen Versbau, 
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In this introduction I have indicated that the 
gnomic saying is a universal form of literature, which, 
in its earliest expression among Germanic peoples — 
— like riddle and charm—celebrates phenomena of the * 
natural world. In the second place, it is employed 
for purposes of teaching: it promulgates principles . 
of law and morality; in short, is the vehicle of the 
ethical code. Preliminary to the collections from 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, I have drawn examples from the 
Eddie lays of Gods and heroes and have tabulated 
the subjects of which they treat. Early heathen 
poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, whether epic or lyric, 
reveals a similar list of subjects, as the citations and 
summaries show. Prominent are gnomes on caution * 
and courage, woes and wisdom of men, the value of 
friends and the inevitability of fate. Poetry in which © 
ecclesiastical writers had a hand also contains gnomes, 
though the gnomic form is often weakened by append- ° 
ages of Christian doctrine. Gnomic material found 
in Christian didactic poetry appears to be a heritage — 
from the East, but sententious elements in narra- ~ 
tive poetry — Exodus, Daniel, Andreas, for instance 
—hear unmistakable similarity to earlier gnomes of - 
Germanic origin. Such poems were evidently com- 
posed by writers who were at once familiar with the 
old moral truths and the new theology. In some 
cases the ethical codes were not dissimilar, in some , 
instances they closely resembled each other, in other 
instances the two systems were reconciled by the poet. 


A. Heusler, Berlin, 1894, pp. 93 ff. Der Ljépahdttr, eine metrische 
Untersuchung, A. Heusler, Berlin, 1889. Uber Stil und Typus der isldn- 
dischen Saga, Doring, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 31-40. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 826 ff. 
Koegel, op. cit., pp. 66 ff. 


DETAILED CONSIDERATION OF EXETER 
GNOMES AND COTTON GNOMES 


I 


EXETER GNOMES 


Beginning slightly below the middle of folio 88b, 
the gnomic poems of the Exeter Book extend through 
92a, with an overflow of five wordson 92b. Respec- 
tively preceding and following the collection are the 
Various Fortunes of Men and the Wonders of Creation. 
Distinct headings indicate three divisions (in this 
work A, B, and C), the first word of each being writ- 
ten in Roman square capitals with a large initial letter. 
Between consecutive divisions occurs the usual space 
oftwolines. The Hiberno-Saxon paleography belongs 
probably to the middle of the eleventh century,! about 
the time Bishop Leofric was transferred from Crediton 
to Exeter, or shortly after his domiciliation in the 
latter town. Among the books he gave to the 
Cathedral, this volume was one prepared in all likeli- 
hood under his immediate supervision. It is the work 
of one scribe throughout, therefore the folios here un- 
der consideration exhibit characteristics that are found 
in the manuscript as a whole.’ 

1¢¢ Anfange des 11 jahrhunderts,”’ Schipper, op. cit., p. 827 ; Wiilker, 
Grund, p. 223; but Thorpe places it in the 10th century, op. cit., p. Vv; 
and cf. Gollancz, Cynewulf’s Christ, London, 1892, p. xxi. 


2 As 3 for and, u for um, etc. 
83 
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Although these folios have not excited. the vivid 
interest that other parts of the book have aroused, yet 
a certain recognition has been granted them from the 
time of the first modern mention of the manuscript. 
Hickes observed preliminary to his transcript of lines 
72-144 that they are similar to the dithyramb (sic) of 
the Cotton Manuscript, “ haud dissimile,” though cor- 
rupt at the beginning and the end.1_ Wanley, in his 
fantastic summary, grouped folios 84b—98 as Liber IX, 
and naively noted, “fere totus est in enigmatibus.”’? 
J. J. Conybeare, though following Wanley’s arbitrary 
division of the folios, criticized this description as ap- 
plying correctly to no part of Liber IX,’ but as hav- 
ing been suggested by the obscurity and difficulty 
of its actual contents.* He accompanied his tran- 
scription of lines 72-84 with a fair Latin and a 
wretched English translation.» In classing the verses 
as moral and didactic,® the editor, W. D. Conybeare, 
seems to have been the first critic to apply a distinctive 
title. He characterized them as a “ series of maxims 
and descriptions, thrown together with little or no 
connection, in the manner of the gnomic poetry of 
the Greeks; or . . . resembling the . .. Book of 
Proverbs.” 

Thorpe particularized Conybeare’s generalization, 
by observing that the gnomic verses are akin to the 
Sentences of Theognis and the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, but he did not regard them as descended 
from the Greeks. He thought, rather, these “similar 

1 Op. cit., I, 221, 2 Ibid., IL, 279. ® Op. cit., p. 204. 


‘These are Widsith, Fortunes, Gnomes, Wonders of Creation, Riming 
Poem, Panther, Whale, Fragment. 


5 Op. cit., p. 228. 6 Tbid., p. lxxi. 
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productions of the ancient world originated in a state 
of society common to every people at a certain period 
of civilization,” ! a view consistent with scholarly 
opinion to-day. Thorpe further observed that they 
are of a class similar to the Hoévamél; so far as 
I have noticed he was the first to make the com- 
parison. Httmuller printed lines 61-71, 72-138, 
139-192 under the title Haldcvidas,? for the first time 
bringing the Cotton Gnomes and Exeter Gnomes under 
one heading. In his preface,* he classes them as 
“carmina popularia”’ under the broader title “ Car- 
mina que feruntur didactica.’* His notes and 
emendations are here and there helpful; but in places 
they do violence to the text.5 

After Ettmiiller, besides those editors and critics 
mentioned in connection with the Cotton Gnomes, 
other scholars have incidentally dropped a word here 
and there or written a brief paragraph or two regarding 
the Exeter material. Their several contributions will 
be duly noted under the consideration of date and 
authorship. . 

As others have stated, analysis of the contents re- 
veals only an embryonic organism, an organic struc- 
ture probably more fancied than real, a creation of the 
reader rather than of the writer. But such analysis 
may at least find the elements out of which the 
gnomes were fashioned. 
eg Op. cit., p. viii. 2 Op. cit., p. 286. 8 Tbid., p. xix. 

4¥Further : ‘‘ proverbiorum collectiones nominande sunt, varia pro- 


verbia alliterationis tantum vinculo conjuncta continentis.”’ 
5 Moreover, the typography abounds in errors, 
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A 


? 


The beginning, “Question me skilfully,’ 
tarily promises a riddle contest such as is found in 
Vafsriynesmol, Alvissmél, Solomon and Saturn, or 
Tragemundslied ; at least, a reader expects question 
and answer. But there are no questions, unless they 
are implicit or have become absorbed. “God shall 
first be praised,” for example, may have been given in 
reply to the query, “ Who shall first be praised ?”” and 
so on for the other statements. In an older version 
there may have been volleys of question and answer 


resulting in a poem of dual nature, such as the dra- 


matic beginning anticipates. Later, the dialogue 
may have been discarded and only the contents pre- 
served. Again, it may be that instead of question 
and answer, the poem showed a gnomic see-saw of 
two wise men balancing their wisdom.! Such a view 
is not improbable: the utterance of proverbs or 
maxims demanded the same brain-play as did the 


1 This is the view held by Miiller (cf. op. cit., p. 18 ff.) who teases 
out the fibrils of speeches, duly assigning them to Speaker 1 and Speaker 
2. His arguments for two speakers are: 1. The antithetic character of 
the speeches as a natural development in speech between two persons; 
2. the expansion of themes sounded by one and taken up by the other. 
Admitting the difficulty of giving an accurate interpretation of the dia- 
logue, he makes the attempt. For instance, A begins: Frige mec, etc. 
B continues, ne l#t ... gefohtas. <A begins, Gléawe men... 
takes it up, God sceal mon . . . and develops the idea in lines 5 and 6. 
It will be observed that Miiller looks upon the beginning as an essential 
part of the whole. Ido not see how it is possible to agree absolutely 
with his attributions, even if one were disposed to accept his theory. 
Can anything but arbitrariness mark off so much for Speaker A or 
Speaker B? Moreover, his argument for two speakers is weak. Anglo- 
Saxon verse is by nature antithetic, and expansion may be due to poetic 
elaboration of prose maxims and to interpolations. 


momen- 
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propounding and solution of riddles! On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to agree with Rieger, Strobl,? 
and Brandl in thinking that the beginning frame- 
work, though suggestive of tongue-play or a “ flyt- 
ing,” was given up almost at once. In the first place, 
there is no sound argument that one can adduce 
from the content for the presence of two speakers; in 
the second place, the poem seems to indicate an exer- 
cise of verse technic built out of gnomic material. 
The sulir of the Old Norse recited proverbs and 
oracles as well as songs from their position in the 
royal hall; the Anglo-Saxon /yle may have used this 
introduction as a playful dramatic device for establish- 
ing a bond between him and his audience.’ It is 
also to be remembered that personal references are 
numerous in Anglo-Saxon poetry, as in Seafarer, The 
Banished Wife's Lament, The Husband's Message, and 
Widsith; also that notwithstanding attempts to make 
balanced lays or dialogue poems out of the first 

1Cf. Some Forms of the Riddle Question and the Exercise of the Wits 
in Popular Fiction and Formal Literature, R. Schevill, Berkeley, Cal., 
1911. See esp. pp. 204-205. 

2 Strobl sees a strong contrast between the introduction and the rest 
of the poem. He thinks the former to be the beginning of a ‘‘ wettlied,”’ 
which the gnome collector prefixed to his verses, and that it is 
unlikely that a poet would compose an introduction which stands in such 
total opposition to the sequence. He thinks, however, that the first four 
lines prove the existence of balanced poems in AS, literature. Brandl 
seems to differ but slightly from this point of view in remarking that the 
start of a dialogue between two wise men ‘‘ohne weiteres vergessen 
wird.’’ 

8 Merbot thinks the beginning of a riddle contest is indicated, and that 
gid may signify ‘‘ riddle,’’ but he adds: ‘‘ Doch macht die vielbedeutigkeit 
von gid diese auslegung zweifelhaft, denn man kénnte gid an eben dieser 
stelle in einer andern ihm eigentiimlichen bedeutung, ausspruch, weisheits- 


spruch fassen.’? — Aesthetische Studien zur angelsdchsischen Poesie, 
Breslau, 1883, p. 26. 
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named, and to relate the Lament and the Message as 
parts of a whole, so far the idea of one speaker in the 
Seafarer has the balance of authority, the love lyrics 
are taken as individual units, and the personal ele- 
ment is regarded as dramatic appeal to the reader. 
Widsith is not without his value in the history of the 
drama.t 

Lines 1-36 Strobl marks off as “ geistliche spriiche.”’ 
Brandl observes that 40-138 are Christian with inci- 
dental “ bekimpfung” of the heathen.? Miiller sees 
two large sections: 1-44; 45-72. God is dominant 
in the first, his power and man’s transitoriness are ac- 
cented ; the relations of human beings to one another 
are defined in the second, — God is not mentioned.’ 

If we break up the group more minutely, the mix- 
ture of heathen and Christian elements will become 
more apparent. 4b-18a show Christian influence: 
God is “our Father;” he is not affected by the Fates, 
disease, nor age; he is the Almighty. 18b-25a are 
old gnomes * wherein objects and qualities are paired : 
the wise shall meet with the wise; the useful shall 
be with the useful; two shall be mates. 250-34 re- 
flect on the passing of things earthly and the omni- 
science of God, who alone knows whence disease 
comes, who decreases the children of earth that there 


1 The Medieval Stage, E. K. Chambers, Oxford, 1908, I, 28 ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. 960. He divides the Exeter Gnomes into two parts: 
1-188 ; 139-206. 

3 Op. cit., p. 16. 

4It is always to be remembered, however, in Anglo-Saxon as in 
Greek Gnomic Poetry, ‘‘ neither commonplace nor disconnection are suf- 
ficient proof of spuriousness, and again no line is more likely to be 
foisted in than a really good and striking line.’? —Cf. Social Greece, J. P. 
Mahaffy, 1874, p. 83. 
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may be room for the increase. 35-67 may be 
grouped together, masmuch as they are gnomes dealing 
with humanity: the foolish man is defined, the wise, the 
_ rich, the poor, the happy (35-39a); a little discourse 
on the sorrows of the blind man follows (390-44). 

With the exception of 18b-25a, these lines are, I 
believe, the expression of a Christian writer. Hadig 
(37) suggests “blessed,” rather than “wealthy” (cf. 
108, 157), a meaning acquired under the influence of 
Christianity... The tone of the line and its neighbors, 
as Brandl suggests, is that of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The one God, whether meotud (29), dryhten 
(35) or waldend (43), is evidently the God of the 
Christians, not Woden nor another. 

From 44 on, however, the tone is changed. “ Léf 
mon lzces behdfas” thrusts a gnomic head from the 
mists of ancient times. The training of the young 
man is enjoined (45b-50). “The strong of mind shall 
govern” (51a) precedes a passage on stormy weather, 
which, in turn, leads to a comparison between calm 
seas and people without strife (51b-58). Brandl 
remarks that 58-71 appear to be a fragment out of 
the courtly heroic time: “Strong men are bold by 
nature’’ (59a), “ A king is desirous of power” (59d), 
antithesis between giver and taker of land (60),? 


1Cf, McGillivray, The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of 
Old English, Halle, 1902, p. 151. 

2 Cf. ‘+ Sick men are for skilful leeches, prodigals for prisoning, fools 
for teachers.’? — From the Hitopadesa, translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
op. cit., p. 93. It is interesting to observe that in this speech, teachers 
are placed near leeches. Cf. 45a and 45d. 

8 Conquered land was at first shared; later the king took a special 
part for himself. — Rechtsalterthiimer, Grimm, 246 ff. Cited by Gum- 
mere, Germanic Origins, p. 290. 
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matching of glory and pride, the bold and the brave 
(61), places of the leader, the cavalry, and the infantry 
(63-64a). A passage on woman follows (645-66), 
which throws light on her position and standing 
among Germanic tribes, and is in keeping with the 
reports of Tacitus and others. The shamed man is 
contrasted with the pure man (67). 68-71 are of 
the highest antiquity, as the roughly sketched picture 
indicates: the prince is on the high seat surrounded 
by his comitatus or “ gesidmegen,” the treasure (of 
golden armlets and beakers) awaits distribution. As 
each man receives his share, the hand of the ruler is 
laid upon his head. Concerning the dignity of 
chiefs, which was ranked according to number and 
strength of the comitatus, see Germania, XIII: 
“Hee dignitas he vires, magno semper electorum 
juvenum globo circumdari, in pace decus in bello 
presidium. Nec solum in sua gente cuique, sed 
apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea gloria 
est, sl numero ac virtute comitatus emineat: ex- 
petuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus ornantur, 

et ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant.” 


B 


72-78a are gnomes on the seasons, which recall 
Gn. C., 3b-8. 12a, 72b, 73a, are, probably, examples 
of most primitive gnomic expression. This fact ap- 
pears to be further established by the number of 
seasons. Whereas in Gn. C., four parts of the year 
are distinguished, here the old Germanic division into 
two parts only is manifest: “winter shall go, fair 
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weather, summer-hot, return.”! 78-81 are unrelated 
sayings, cleverly dovetailed, without embellishment, 
to meet the exigencies of verse. 79 seems half to 
reveal and half conceal an allusion to the nether 
world of the Teutons, who held the grave to be the 
starting point of the underground way to hell. 82-104 
treat largely of women: 82-93 deal with the duties of 
king and queen, the latter being in the foreground ;? 
956-100 form the famous “ Frisian woman” passage. 
Morley thinks it may have been a snatch of sailor 
song; in any case, it reflects the evidently notable 
domestic felicity of that particular tribe? 94-95a 
are out of context: “a ship shall be nailed,‘ a shield 
bound.” That is, the shield shall be bound with hides. 
Compare with this description, Tacitus, Annals, II, 
14: “ne scuta quidem ferro nervove firmata, sed 
viminum textus vel tennis et fucatas colore tabulas.” 
The use of iron was little known among the early 


1 On division of the year, cf. Germania, XXVI; further P. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, op. cit., p. 380. 

2 On the purchase of women, Tacitus says, Germania, XVIII, that the 
woman was bought honorably with a dowry of oxen, bridled horse and 
shield, with spear or sword. Just as those gifts were intended to sym- 
bolize her part in domestic life and on the battlefield — for in the older 
times she often accompanied her husband—so the armlets and beakers 
appear to symbolize a later state of society in which the activity of woman 
was more highly specialized, diversely from that of man. As the warrior 
is to be valorous, so is his wife to be blithe of spirit in the banquet hall, 
whether giving treasure or serving her lord with the first tumbler of wine. 
At the same time, the old idea of equality is present ; they two shall hold 
counsel together. 

8 To sell wife or child was a last resort with the Frisians. Cf. Tacitus, 
Ann., LV, 72. Quoted by Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 185. 

4 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., p. 492: ‘‘ Wir sehen nun hier auf das deutlichste, 
wie das epitheton die gewiinschte beschaffenheit des hauptworts voraus- 
nimmt. Es hiess hier, ‘das schiff soll genagelt sein’—und ‘ nagled 
scip’ ist eine poetische formel.’’ 
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Germans, although it will be remembered, Beowulf, go- 
ing to fight the dragon, had an iron shield made as an 
extra precaution! 101-103 comment on faithful and 
unfaithful women: the woman shall hold troth with 
herman. Lackof fidelity among theearly Teutons was 
punished severely. Tacitus says,’ “for a woman who 
sells her chastity there is no pardon.” At the time 
the gnomes were written, inconstancy had probably 
become more common or the punishment had become 
softened. The lines seem to indicate this double 
condition. If the penalty was as hard as in the earlier 
days, why the mention of the small item that a woman 
is thought of contemptuously, in case of defamation ? 
And she enjoys strange men when the husband is far 
away: a derogatory comment, but not indicating 
that death follows upon the misdemeanor. 104—- 
111 form a group which continues the idea ad- 
vanced in the “ Frisian woman” passage, in showing 
the desire of the man at sea to return to his home and 
in declaring his need of wood and water. 112-115a 
assert the necessity of being fed, and it is significant 
that meat is synecdoche for food (cf. modern bread, - 
or bread and meat). Here and in 125 it may be that 
a figurative notion is altogether lacking. Starkad 
says, “The food of valiant men is raw . . . the flesh 
of ramsand swine.” * 1156-117 have to do with grue- 
some admonitions about burial of the dead. I see in 
117 an echo of the custom set forth by Tacitus in 
Germania XII, where he says, “ Crimes ought to have 


1 Cf, lines 2388 ff. 2 Germania, XIX. 
8 The Indo-Europeans all make their appearance in history as meat- 
eating peoples. 
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public punishment, shameful offences ought to be con- 
cealed.”? 118-130 are similar to 780-81 in being 
distinct gnomes fitted together. 118, 119b-120a, 121, 
122,— these have the tone of old proverbs, the 
rhyme and compactness of form indicate the shaping 
and polish of time. The few adornments in the lines 
are only such as are necessary to hold together the 
verse scheme. 130-138 form the close, which is 
obviously the work of a Christian redactor2 The 
Woden passage is one of the few allusions in (extant) 
Anglo-Saxon poetry to the gods worshipped by the 
ancient Germans. Line 138 concludes this division in 
true homiletic fashion. 

With the exception of the Christian touches at the 
beginning and the end, this division is almost entirely 
heathen. The hand of the monk is patent in the 
lines declaring God’s power over winter and over 
Woden. I do not agree with Brandl in thinking new 
and old are interwoven throughout. In the first 
place, there is no other mark of Christian influence ; 
in the second place, the material is less didactic. All 
old gnomes are descriptive rather than imperative ;* 
the picture, not the command, prevails here. 


1¢‘Tonavos et imbelles, et corpore infames, coena ac palude, injecta 
insuper crate, mergunt.’’ 

2 Hzden, a new formation before 450 a.p., took the place of paganus, 
Samaritanus. On this word, an etymological problem, see McGillivray, 
op. cit., p. 14, note 2. 

3 «¢__viel weniger befehlend, als beschreibend.’’ Meyer, op. Cit., 
p. 44. Cf. also Brooke, who translates ll. 72-79, 82-93, and 126-132 as 
the oldest of the Exeter Gnomes. — English Literature from the Beginning 
to the Norman Conquest, New York, 1898, p. 317. 
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C 


The third and last division Brandl calls a spielmans 
spruch.! Miiller observes that singer and soldier are 
in the foreground? and suggests that the lay may 
have been sung on the battlefield, by a minstrel to 
the soldiers. He was a Christian singer, who sought 
to palliate war and to excuse it, and he does so by 
the passage on the Cain-Abel feud. 

Analysis of the division discloses resemblance to 
Old Norse verse, both in matter and manner.’ 

139, 140, 141, 144 form a fornyrdislag strophe ; * 
145 has a parallel in Hovamél 42, “to his friend a 
man should be a friend” ;° 146 contains an idiom 
probably a direct borrowing from the Icelandic: fered 
feor bi tune is explained by fara um tin, to pass by 
a house ; the whole line is akin to Hovamél 34, “ the 
digression is great to (the home of) a false friend, 
even if he dwellon the way.” *® 147-152 comment on 
the fate of the man, who, friendless, takes wolves for 
comrades. ‘This subject, the friendless man, is con- 
stantly appearing in early literature. In a state of 
society where the family or clan are of much impor- 
tance, the homeless one is without protection of law. 

1Cf. Rieger : ‘‘ Das anziehende der kleinern dichtungen liegt, abgesehen 
von ihrem inhalt, darin dass die uns die alte volksmiassige tibung der dicht- 
kunst vor augen ftihren, wonach der singer in der halle versammelten 
helden unterm trinken mit einem vortrag zu harfe unterhilt, der seiner 
Bt a nach kurz und abgerundet sein muss.’? — Zéft. f. d. Phil., 
2 Op. cit, p. 28. 

8 Icelandic bards often visited England during Danish invasions, 

4 Cf. Strobl, op. cit., p. 54 ff. 


5 yin sinom skal mapr vinr vesa, —S.-G., I, 31. 
6 Toid., 30. 
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No heavier punishment, then, could befall a man 
than to be expelled from the circle of which he might 
be a member.! The themes of the Wanderer and 
Seafarer testify somewhat to this truth.2 As in pas- 
sages 18b-25a, 78b-81, 118-130, we found distinct 
gnomes tied together by no bond save primitive 
prosody, so we have in 153-159 a collection of old 
sayings bound together in a similar fashion. “A 
fillet shall be twisted ” recalls that an adornment for 
the hair was of rolled gold, worn sometimes even by 
warriors. When Starkad was at the court of Ingeld, 
he threw back at the queen the ribbon she had tossed 
him thinking to placate his wrath: “it is amiss that 
the hair of men that are ready for battle should be 
bound back in wreathed gold.’* Breaking the 
heathen tone of this passage, 1566-157 is apparently 
a reminiscence of Job i, 21: “The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away.” 160-161, a couplet on 
trees and truth, is an example of early punning. The 
parallelism to Old Norse verse structure returns in 
162-164, a odahdttr strophe which shows Christian 
sentiment: “God has no use for the faithless and 
venom-minded man.” 165 divided into two lines be- 
comes analogous to [j6dahdttr,* and continues with 
biblical teaching: “God created the world, com- 
manded things to be.” 166-167 form a Jjodahdttr 
couplet on things fitting for men. 168-169, a oda- 
hdttr half-strophe, “ Many men, many minds.”* The 

1Cf. Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 171. 

2 Monig bib uncilp tréow gebofta. — Maxims, Bib. 2, 280-281. 

8 Saxo, Elton, p. 254, cf. Holder. p. 207. 


4 Cf. Sievers, PBB., XII, 478. 
5 Strobl combines 165-169 in a five-line strophe. 
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thought is extended in 170-172, the relief from sad- 
ness furnished by the harp. 173-177 return to the 
idea of friendship, with which compare above, 146, 
and Hévamél, 43-47, particularly, “Young was I 
once, I walked alone, and bewildered seemed in the 
way; then I found another and rich I thought me; 
for man is the joy of man.” 177 isa forcible sug- 
gestion of the respect formerly felt for the bear; 
“To the heathen Teuton, a bear was almost a man, 
stronger, almost as cunning.”? 178-179, enjoining 
men to sleep with trappings, give no unusual com- 
mand; for warriors often slept in their armor or 
with it near at hand.? On 180-181, the second half 
of the j6dahdtir stanza, see notes, p. 145. 182-193 
throw additional light on what Tacitus says of the 
absorbing game of dice* The custom appears to 
have survived longer in Iceland and Denmark; but 
wherever the scene of the play here outlined was laid, 
dicing had degenerated from the sober game of honor 
described by Tacitus. Cheating, stealing the dice, 
and backbiting seem to be characteristic of these 
players. It recalls the tale told by Saxo, also of a 

shipboard game. Toste of Jutland, the protagonist, — 
warred with Hadding of Sweden. On one occasion, 
when he went to Britain, for “sheer wantonness he 
got his crew together to play dice, and when a 
wrangle arose from the throwing of the tables, he 


1 Miss Bray’s translation , cf. 8.-G., I, 82. 

2 York Powell, op. cit., p. lxxxiv. 

8 Cf. Beowulf, 1243-1251. 

*“Aleam (quod mirere) sobrii inter servia exercent, tanta lucrandi 
perdendive temeritate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo 
jactu de libertate et de corpore contendant.’? — Germania, XXIV. 
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taught them to wind it up with a fatal affray.” ! 
186-193 form a final 6dahdtir stanza. 194-202 is 
a late interpolation, the Anglo-Saxon Christian’s 
answer to the ancient question, “ Whence came evil?” 
203-206 revert to old gnomes: ready shall be shield, 
point on staff, edge on sword, tip on spear, heart for 
the brave, helmet for the bold, limited treasure for 
the mean in heart.? 

For the date and authorship of the verses, such 
opinion as has been expressed manifests some diver- 
gence. Trautmann, basing his reasons on metrical 
grounds,’ denied to Cynewulf authorship of the 
Exeter Gnomes.* 

Since Dietrich (who attributed to him the four 
gnomic groups’), Rieger,’ and Sarrazin’ (who agree 
that he had a hand in the composition of group A), 
placed Cynewulf in the eighth century, — Dietrich iden- 
tifying him with the Bishop of Lindisfarne, — they 
implicitly assigned these lines tothe same time. Strobl 
argued (particularly of C) for the close of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century, reasoning on a 
fancied reflection of the Oswald-Penda feud in the Cain- 
Abel passage. Stopford Brooke expressed a belief that 
the verses originated in the early eighth century, and 
that they were probably heard by Ecgbert, Atthelberht, 
and Alcuin ; that they were composed by a Northum- 
brian and later taken up in Wessex after Alfred’s 

1 Elton, p. 42; cf. Holder,'p. 34. 

2 Brandl thinks these last lines are natural as coming from a spielman, 
who praises the generosity of his Lord. — Op. cit., p. 961. Brooke hears in 
them the true heroic ring, asin Gn. C. — Early English Literature, Il, 278. 

3 Cf. BB. I, 41. 4Cf. also Schmitz, op. cit., p. 216. 


5 Anglia, I, 484; IL, 446. 6 Op. cit., p. 331 ff. 
7 Eng. St., KXXVII, 145-195. 
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day! Brandl placed the greater part of A and B in 
the eighth century,’ making his criterion the lack of 
the definite article before weak adjective and substan- 
tive’ C he assigned to a time and locality not far 
from those of the young King Alfred. 

Argument against ascription to Cynewulf is super- 
fluous. There is no good reason for assuming that 
he is the author, if there were no reasons to the con- 
trary. Weaving a literary fabric from odds and ends 
of sententious material is hardly worthy the name of 
authorship,‘ and if it is, it is not the kind of composi- 
tion Cynewulf has left in his signed works. If its 
crudeness is due to a stilted copy-book purpose, as 
Rieger suggested, there is no proof that Cynewulf 
ever wrote copy-books. The involution of the runes 
is done with skill and subtlety, the mortising of these 
gnomes by a prentice hand. 

But the suggestion that they were put together in 
the North is of more moment and requires some con- 
sideration. If there is anything in language or 
thought which points to Anglia or Mercia as the home 
of the compiler, it should be given due weight.’ If 
in the forms no definite peculiarities occur that are to - 
be labeled non-West-Saxon, we may conclude that, 


1 Karly English Literature, Il, 277 ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. 961; cf. also p. 1034, 

8 See ll. 79, 96. 

‘When other scholars were ascribing the verses to Cynewulf, Wiilker 
suggested that most of the speeches are not by a definite author, ‘‘ sondern 
aus der volksweisheit stammen.’? — Grund., p. 230. 

5 It is to be remembered, of course, that transmission through a number 
of years by many scribes in sequence may have resulted in considerable 
modification of forms ; further, that poetry is to be treated with caution 
in drawing philological conclusions. 
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though written elsewhere at an early date, they had 
so long been domiciled in West-Saxon as to have lost 
the mark of original craftmanship, or that they were 
written primarily, at whatever time, in this dialect. 
Now an examination of the language reveals regular 
West-Saxon characteristics. A few instances which 
suggest Northern dialect are nevertheless found in 
Southern poetry,’ and therefore their presence counts 
for little in determining provenience. So far, then, as 
language is any proof of provenience, although there 
are forms which may possibly or even probably be 
other than West-Saxon, yet they are also found in 
distinctively West-Saxon works, and no one departure 
from the norm is great enough to confirm by a hair’s 
weight any opinion predisposed in favor of Northern 
origin. On the contrary, all signs point to West-Saxon 
as the home of the gnomic collector. 

And to revert to this collector: who was he? 
There can be no satisfactory answer to the question, 
but in the absence of knowledge it is interesting to 
surmise. It may not be too wild a flight to ascribe 
authorship to Alfred himself. His Handbéc, not 
extant, as is well known, was described by Asser and 
cited by William of Malmesbury. In the centuries 
between these authors, some parts if not all of it must 
have been current and recognized. However crude 
the royal verse, the Exeter Book compiler would prob- 
ably have transcribed it. That Alfred’s poetic at- 
tempts were crude, is revealed by the only examples 
which have come down to us as the supposed work 


1y- or a-umlaut of a, eaforan; u-umlaut of 7 to 20 ( 20), wiefreopa, 
leofa%, leomu ; unbroken a before J + consonant, waldend, alwalda. 
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of his hand: the verses in the preface and at the close 
of the Pastoral Care. The language tallies in every 
respect with that of his own prose.* 

The Enchiridion, or Handboc, may reasonably be 
supposed to have contained just such maxims and 
practical bits of advice as these gnomes show. The 
fact that they are largely heathen seems not to accord 
with the Christian spirit of his prose; but some points 
may be adduced to meet this objection. First, his 
foresight and wisdom would have seen that a new 
application of old truths would be more welcome to 
his people, semi-heathen as they were, than new 
material altogether. After creed is dead, cult lives 
on and its language longer still; but it may be used 
with underlying reference to a new religion. As a 
second suggestion, the story of St. Aldhelm is not 
without value. At corners, on byways, wherever he 
might collect a crowd, he sang heathen songs and 
spoke old sayings. . Then when the crowd was duly 
interested, he branched into Christian teaching. 
Gnomes may have been preserved in writing for 
similar reasons. Moreover, it was Alfred, it appears, 
who handed down this story of Aldhelm. William 
of Malmesbury? says: “Litteris itaque ad plenum 
instructus, natives quoque lingus non negligebat car- 
mina; adeo ut, teste libro Elfredi, de quo superius 
dixi, nulla umquam etate par ei fuerit quisquam, 
Poesim Anglicam posse facere, cantum componere, 
eadem apposite vel canere vel dicere. Denique com- 


1 The Metres, being translations, may be dismissed with the observa- 
tion that in many places (cf. notes, passim) they show parallelism of ex- 
pression with the Gnomic Verses. 

2 De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum, V, 1,5. The italics are mine. 
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memorat Elfredus carmen triviale, quod adhuc vulgo 
cantitatur, Aldhelmum fecisse ; aditiens causam qua 
probet rationabiliter tantum virum his que videantur 
frivola institisse: populum eo tempore semi-barbarum, 
parum divinis sermonibus intentum, statim, cantatis 
missis, domus cursitare solitum; ideoque sanctum 
virum super pontem qui rura et urbem continuat, 
abeuntibus se opposuisse obicem, quasi artem cantandi 
professum. Lo plusquam semel facto, plebis favorem 
et concursum emeritum. Hoc commento sensim inter 
ludicra verbis Scripturarum insertis, cives ad sanita- 
tem reduxisse; qui si severe et excommunicatione 
agendum putasset, profecto profecisset nihil.” 

It is not unlikely that King Alfred might have 
profited by the device of the saint which he reported. 
The “trivial song” of Aldhelm’s, also lost, might 
throw light on this possibility. The words of scripture 
inserted carefully between the parts of the heathen 
song would seem to be in close parallel with the 
Christian sentences inserted among our gnomes.! 

Probably legendary is the report of Alired’s visit to 
the camp of his enemies, in the character of a minstrel 
or jester. But the very tradition implies a possibility. 
And he loved “Saxonica poemata,”’ delighting to 
memorize them at an early age.” 

But any ascription of authorship is hazardous. At 
best, it may be said that the Hxeter Gnomes were put 


1 Tt is a small point, but the pun in 1. 121 is consistent with Alfred’s 
continual plays on ‘‘ God” and ‘‘good.’’ Cf. De Consolatione, XXXIV, 
XXXV, etc. 

2 Cf. Asser’s Life of King Alfred, chs. XXII and XXIII. See, 
especially, the edition by W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, and the copious 
notes on this subject, pp. 220-228. 
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together in the eighth or ninth century by a West- 
Saxon writer. He was acquainted with the Germanic 
customs, traditions, and sayings; he was, at the same 
time, familiar with the teachings of Christianity. If 
the elements drawn from Germanic lore were written 
down earlier, then the Christian reviser iserted lines 
of later origin and modified the framework, to some 
extent, to fit the new theology. 


Cotton GNOMES 


The gnomology here considered is found in the 
Cotton Manuscript, Tiberius B. 1.1. Before passing 
into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, it belonged to 
Bowyer, Keeper of the Records in the Tower, and 
was therefore designated by Joscelin, Archbishop 
Parker’s Secretary, as “MS. Boyer.” Notes in the 
volume made by Robert Talbot, Rector of Burlmgham, 
Norfolk, might indicate that he was also a former 
owner. Exclusive of the single gnomic folio, the MS. 
comprises three treatises, and numbers 165 leaves. 
The Orosius occupies folios 3a to 111b inclusive. At 
the top of 112a, Joscelin wrote Cronica Saxonica 
Abingdonie ad annum 1066 ;* but he was a bit pre- 
mature, for on this sheet begins the Menologium, 
which ends at the bottom of 114b. The gnomes 
fill not quite the recto and verso of 115.3 Four lines 
of 1150 are taken up by the opening of the Chronicle, 
which closes with eight lines of 1640. 

1 This quarto has often been described; for example, by Wanley (op. 
cit., II, 219), Earle (op. cit., xxviii), Plummer (op. cit., Il, xxx ff.). 


F Pl., op. cit., I, 228. 
8 See frontispiece for facsimile of 115a. 
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The fact that the gnomology directly follows the 
Menologium caused early editors! to regard it as part 
of that poem, or intimately connected with it. But 
the further fact that the first line is written in ma- 
juscules is an exterior sign that the scribe recognized 
new material, and the fact that there is no internal 
connection is stronger evidence that there is no 
ground for regarding the sentences as an appendix 
to that Calendar. Moreover, folio 115a is not in 
corresponding alignment with folio 1140; for the 
first line of 115a is opposite the second line of 1140. 
The scribe who wrote down the gnomes continued 
for some folios? with the Chronicle, and beginning 
with 115) keeps the alignment constant. 

Except for the first line, the MS. is written in Hi- 
berno-English minuscules of the eleventh century.’ 
By reference to the illustration it will be seen that 
the first line is in Roman majuscules, largely 
square capitals, but showing uncial forms in d, e, 
and h. 

The Z is, as usual, an exception to the rule that 
square capitals are of the same height. The metrical 
point is used, as in other poems, to mark the half- 
line, and was employed, apparently, with correct 
knowledge of its functions. It is omitted only three 


1 Hickes, Fox, Ebeling. 

2 At least fora number. F. Madan thinks there are only two hands 
in the Chronicle ; one to 1046, another to 1066 (cf. Books in Manuscript, 
p. 103). Pl. says several hands are discernible. 

_ 8 About a.p. 1045.— Warners Index, I, 242. But Thorpe (Orosius, 
p. vi) says not later than the tenth century. 

4 The MS. seems to indicate that these points were inserted by the origi- 
nal scribe, though corrections are later, —cf. géres, 1.9. Bosworth on 
the first page of notes to his edition of the Orosius observes : ‘‘ These 
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times and is never misplaced. The accent-mark 
occurs but seldom, and serves to show the stress, I 
take it, rather than a long vowel. 

History of interest in this group of gnomes began 
in 1703, when Hickes made a transcript for his The- 
saurus, accompanying it with a Latin translation. 
He added a brief analysis of the contents, “quarum 
elegantia, splendor et proprietas Latine exhiberi non 
possunt.”! Wanley in the second volume of the 
same work quoted the beginning and end of the 
collection, and commented, “Carmina quedam pro- 
verbialia (ut videtur) Saxonice.”? Nearly a hundred 
years passed during which no reference was made to 
the poem. Then Sharon Turner in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons printed the text with a free translation. 
He classed it as an ode, though he qualified his classi- 
fication by adding, “it is a very singular and curious 
composition.” * From this time on, comparatively 
frequent mention was made of the lines. In 1826 
J. J. Conybeare published brief quotations from 
Hickes’s text. In 1830, the Rev. Samuel Fox pub- 
lished the text (following Hickes, “except in a few 
instances”) with a fair English translation.2 The 
year 1842 marked the translation of the gnomes 
alterations appear to have been made several centuries after the writing 
of the Cotton, and yet before the knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon idiom 
had entirely passed away.” 

1 Op. cit., I, 207. Cf. also I, 221. 

2 Tbid., I, 219. 

3 ,bid., III, 19, 3, 30. 

4 Ibid., pp. 230-2382. His English translation preserves nothing of the 
original spirit. 

5 He fondly compares the poem to the luxuriant imagination of Pindar. 


It is no small testimony to the school of Cowley that even in the Cotton 
gnomology, Turner and Fox saw a*Pindaric Ode ! 
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into Dutch, by Arend. Within the next decade, 
German scholars turned their attention to Hickes’s 
text: Ebeling + (1847) and Ettmiiller? (1850) embodied 
it in their selections from Anglo-Saxon literature. 
In 1865, Earle included the folio in his work on the 
Saxon Chronicles, having made his own text from the 
original manuscript. This excellent volume was re- 
vised 1892-1899 by Plummer, who, in his appendix,‘ 
gave a place to the gnomic poem. 

There was practically no critical work on the text 
until 1857, when Grein published the Versus Gnomici 
in his Bibliothek. From this time on, a more scien- 
tific spirit operates here, as elsewhere in literature. 
In 1872, Sievers made a collation of Grein’s text 
with the original ;* in 1883, Wiilker, revising Grein’s 
work, published it under the title Denkspriiche, with 
considerable annotation.’ In 1887, Strobl® put forth 
a brief, interesting article, in which he discussed 
questions of age and source; and in 1893, Hugo 
Miiller wrote a short dissertation: Uber Die Angel- 
stichsischen Versus Gnomic.® The latest contribution 
is that of Alois Brandl, who in Paul’s Grundriss! has 
discussed the structure of the poem. For fragmentary 
comments and emendations made by other writers, 
see notes." 


1 Op. cit. p. 119-121. 2 Op.cit., p. 283 ff. 3 Cf. op. cit., p. XXxv. 
4 Op. cit., I, 273. 5 II, 346-347. 6 Zeft. f. d..A., nf. IT, 466. 
7 Bib., I, 388-341. 8 Ztft. f. d. A. XXIX, 54-64, 


9 For a review of Miiller’s work see Eng. St., XIX, 415 ff. This review 
is a good summary — and little else — of the dissertation. 

10 J, 960 ff., 2d Ed., 1908. 

11 With the exception of Longfellow, no American up to the present 
time has published anything concerning the poem. Longfellow included 
in his Poets and Poetry of Europe the translation of Turner, and remarked 


a 
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Examination reveals, first of all, several more or 
less clearly defined divisions. The first group, 1-16a, 
is composed of sentences, almost the only connection 
between which is the bond of alliteration.” I see no 
reason for Brandl’s interpretation assuming a design 
of the gnomic artist in placing first the king, “who, 
according to Bede, was of godlike origin,” the giants, 
then the wind, thunder, fate, the four seasons, etc. 
I say, I see no reason for considering this an order of 
descent from higher to lower concepts, for the argu- 
ment would work quite as well if applied to the gnomes 
in other arrangement. Wyrd bid swidost occurs in the 
fifth line, for example; the young prince is delayed 
until line 14, though the king appears in the first 
line.2 “Brandl thinks the whole collection approaches 
more nearly to the “spell” than does any other 
poetic remnant.* Strobl seems nearer the mark in 
seeing in lines 1-41 a set of school exercises,’ yet 
T would not hold with him, much less with Miiller, 
who thinks the close packing of prose gnomes is 


on the similarity between the aphorisms and those that adorn a modern 
almanac. It may be said here that considerable investigation on the part 
of the writer revealed no further parallelism between Calendars of Saints 
and Modern Almanacs, And I have already indicated that juxaposition 
of the Menology and Gnomes seems to be the result of accident. 

1 Miiller divides them according to length: I, 149 “ dessen linge tiber 
2 langzeilen nicht hinausgeht.’? II, 5-66 ‘‘ Komplexe, die mehr als 3 
langzeilen einnehmen.’’ — Op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Ebert notes resemblance in this respect to ‘‘abcbiichern und kinder- 
liedern.’? — Allgemeine Geschichte, III, 87 ff. 

8 Brandl see Christ exalted in the midst of lines 1-14, which deal with 
myths ‘‘neben dem Christentum ”’ ; 14-41 ‘‘zahlt auf, was zum Helden- 
leben gehért”’ ; 41-49 ‘*nennt wesen, die ausserhalb des gittlichen und 
des heldenmissigen kreisen stehen”?; 59-66 ‘‘ist moralisierend.’?? — 
Op. cit., p. 960. 

* Cf. Schréder, Zéft. f..d. A., XXXVII, 241.4 SOD. cit-ps 68: 


—_— *-- 
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“schulwerk.”! For whereas Strobl characterizes 1-41 
as artificial, it appears to me that lines 1-15a con- 
stitute the most unadorned and unaffectedly natural 
part of the poem. This passage of fifteen and a half 
lines, it is true, is corrupt, old material being mixed 
with new, but the number of sayings, the varying 
lengths of the lines, the lack of stilted balance, pro- 
claim them to be comparatively free gnomes written 
in sequence. The poet pays homage to the sovereign 
in 1. The next two lines, 1b-3a, obviously prose if 
lifted from the context, reflect the old Germanic 
wonder at sight of the stone cities left by the Romans.’ 
3b-4a are distinct prose gnomes. 4b and 6a are 
distinct, Christ and Fate being put in opposition 
to each other, the predominance of the latter tes- 
tifying to remote heathen origin. 50-9 constitute 
an early calendar, comprising four seasons, and 
therefore suggesting later composition. (Cf. Gn. 
Hx. 72 ff.) 10 and lla are also distinct: truth 
was highly prized by our forefathers, no less was 
treasure.’ 11b-12a hint at the reverence paid to 
the old and to the respect entertained for their 
opinions. 13 contains two unrelated gnomes, on 


1 ‘« in metrisches gewand gezwingte prosagnomen,”’ p. 24. Listening 
to such a collection would have tired speaker as well as hearer, Miller 
thinks. 

2 As late as 414, the islanders (Britons) were unable to erect a stone 
wall. Cf. Bede, HZ. I, xii: ‘‘ Atinsulani murum quem jussi fuerant, non 
tam lapidibus quem cespitibus construentes, utpote nullum tanti operis 
artificem habentes, ad nihil utilem statuunt.’’ Tacitus, Germania, XVI, 
observes the ignorance of tile and mortar among the Germans; for all 
purposes they use timber roughly hewn. ; 

8 Of jewels, or armlets and beakers of gold. The word suggests a time 
remote: Tacitus observed that the Germans knew nothing of coins, though 
they were learning their use from the Romans. 
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woe and clouds. 14-15, because of its regularity 
and polish, seems to be a later distich, suggesting 
the prince and his comitatus. 

Lack of unity characterizes these lines, but hardly 
artificiality,! except in so far as crudeness of poetizing 
results in a decadent mixture which is neither prose 
nor verse. Quite otherwise is the analysis of 16b-41, 
where the hand of the artificer is evident. It is first 
noticeable that the purpose of these lines is to assign 
objects and persons their fitting places and duties: 
with the helmet the sword shall await battle; the good 
man shall work justice; the bear shall dwell on the 
heath ; God shall be in heaven, judge of deeds. It is 
further to be observed that the passage is a mosaic of 
literary art. Beginning ecg sceal wid hellme, 16), 
the author completes his line, Hllen sceal on eorle, 
16a, with regard to alliterative effect; but the thought 
he carries over into line 17a, hilde gebidan. Likewise 


17b, hafuc sceal-on glofe, is connected with 17a, by - 


alliteration, though it introduces a new gnome which 
is completed in 18a, wilde gewunian. It is further to 
be observed that the 6 half-line contains the esssential 
prose gnome, the a half-line representing, as part of 
the pattern, an attempt at adornment. By tearing 
away these “poetic” additions, Miiller distinguishes 
forty-four prose gnomes. As he suggests, the reviser of 
old material used the b line, because as prose his say- 
ings would hardly show the alliterations demanded 
by the a line. They could have been changed so as 


1 Cf. Brooke, who describes ll. 1-9, 13-20a, and 50-55a, as “ oldest 
and most interesting’? of the Gn. C. Eng. Lit. from the Beginning to 
the Norman Conquest, p. 316. 
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to effect an alliteration, but then their character as 
gnomes would have been destroyed.! 

It is a plausible deduction, therefore, one hardly to 
be avoided, that the writer of these lines was perform- 
ing an exercise in verse technic. From the store of 
old sentences that ascribe place or duty to object or 
person, he selected such as suited his purpose and 
bound them together as we find them. It is most 
likely that we have here an early example of what 
later became a popular employment with poets. A 
Norse Runic fusore of the twelfth century’? is in its 
composition more closely akin to this passage than to 
the Anglo-Saxon Rune Poem. Take, for instance, 
line 14 and compare it in thought and structure with 
the passage under observation. Or consider the 
Skdldskaparmol of the Prose Hdda and the section 
of that rhetorical treatise which exhibits an exercise 
in verse-making. Employing alliteration, the skald 
weaves together the names of the giants, of kings, the 
various designations of sun, moon, and earth, of cattle, 
of fishes, of rivers, trees, weapons, — of things in gen- 
eral prominent in Old Norse cosmology.” 


1 Some in the a line have not double alliteration. Ten Brink’s opinion 
should also be noted on this consistency in beginning a new maxim, or a 
chain of them, with the second or 6 half-line: ‘‘— deutet auf selbstandige 
yerarbeitung des im grunde doch alten materials fiir die zwecke des 
dichters.’? — Op. cit., I, 81. In the a line we meet with the predicate and 
its object or adverbial modifier ; or, more consistently with AS. idiom, 
we find a synonym of the subject in the preceding b line. Cf. Miiller, 
op. cit., p. 10. 

2 Cf. Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Vigtusson-Powell, Oxford, 1883, I, 369. 

8 Of fishes, — Laks ok langa lysa, brosma, 

birtingr, heingr bust ok hrygna, 
humazr, hrognkelsi, hyeSnir, fléki, 
dlun, 6rriéi ok andvari. 
— Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, Hafniz, 1848, I, 578. 
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In 41, the alliterative scheme breaks down, not to 
be resumed until 47a; then it vanishes finally in 490. 
41-47 point to an early origin: shower mixed with 
wind coming into the world, the thief, the syrs, 
the woman’s getting a husband, the foaming of the 
sea. 50-54 list contending forces, arranging them in 
pairs: good with evil, youth with age,—a matching 
indicative of the naive interest which primitive man- 
kind exhibited in contrasts. 

The remainder of the poem, reflective and religious, 
is the addition of a Christian scribe. Such endings 
are common in Anglo-Saxon poetry: besides Hxeter 
Gnomes B compare Seafarer, — which concludes with 
an admonition to prepare for eternal happiness and 
with thanks to the Prince of Glory,— and Wanderer, 
which recommends seeking mercy from the Heavenly 
Father." 

That the pattern is torn and corrupt, that the 
heathen foundation is patched with Christian em- 
broidery, — that there is absence of integrity must 
be plain from the preceding brief analysis. If we 
look more minutely at the material, we may observe 
definite indications of early origin. First, there are 
tokens of the old religion. Wyrd, enta, syrs, — all 
relate directly to the beliefs and practices of heathen 
times, and in a vital fashion. pyrs, at least, has a 
local habitation ; for he must dwell in the fen; cities 
are the work of giants, “who are in this earth” ; 
“Wyrd is strongest.” The second indication of age 
is visible in the work of the smith, who is patently 


1Cf. also Waldere, Phoenix, Juliana, Lament of the Fallen Angels, 
and elsewhere. 
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present throughout. Helme, sweord, isern, beagum, 
hringe, scyld, gim,— these words, though used con- 
ventionally in late Anglo-Saxon times, by their com- 
paratively large proportion here suggest the time 
when ring-giving was held in repute ; when béah-gifa 
. was a synonym for prince ; when shield, sword, helmet 
awaited battle." 

The language, clearly West-Saxon, shows certain 
characteristics more usual in Late West-Saxon,? but 
they all occur in Alfredian prose, a fact which would 
seem to indicate that they are not necessarily distinc- 
tive of the later period. 

When was the exercise written, and who wrote 
it? There are two possible choices: either we 
have a combination of a poem exceedingly old and a 
few lines of homiletic verse comparatively new; or 
we have a single poem composed under the conditions 
of changing belief. It may be argued that the pro- 
pinguity of old and new, as Wyrd byd swi ost immedi- 
ately after srymmas syndan Cristes myccle, is equivalent 
to a direct statement that heathendom and Christianity 
here side by side contested a place in literature, or 
shared it, because of shifting notions about the rulers of 
the world and consequent religions. If this is the case, 
however, heathendom still had supremacy, as the lines 
(see analysis) treat predominantly of ancient Ger- 
manic ideals, or in any case display a conspicuous 


1 Brandl notes the difference between the simple compounds of Gin. C. 
and the much later Lehren des Vaters combinations, which are more 
reflective. — Op. cit., p. 963. 

2h final, instead of g, appears in beah (gife), beorh, gebeorh, wearh; 
néni, instead of nenig ; svarabhakti vowels in beaduwe (earlier beadwe), 
bearowe; woruld, worulde, earlier weorold. 
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absence of Christian material, except in the definite 
places noted. 

In favor of the former alternative is Christian 
interpolation in distinctly heathen poems, and the 
fact that in the Christianizing of Britain, old symbols 
were generally converted to new purposes. Heathen 
temples were turned to the service of Christianity : * 
old poems of didactic character might easily be modi- 
fied into vessels for essence of the true faith. It 
may be objected that in language the poem would be 
more nearly consistent if it were composed at one sit- 
ting; and since forms are quite uniform, then the first 
alternative is favored. But the answer to this point 
might be that a first or a second scribe may possibly 
have normalized the forms. 

I have already stated that I believe the poem to be 
of West-Saxon or South-English origin, and though the 
scribes just mentioned might very well have changed 
Anglian or Northumbrian forms, yet if they had done 
so, there would probably be some trace of those dia- 
lects; if, on the contrary, old and new parts arose in 
the same dialect, it is again obvious that little nor- 
malization would have been needed by those hypo- 
thetical copyists. 

The mingling of diverse elements, heathen and 
Christian, occurred late in Southern England. “ While 
the faith shone with a steady light in distant Northum- 
bria, Wessex was among the dark places of the earth.” 2 

1Cf. letter of Pope Gregory to Mellitus going into Britain, 601. 
‘*Quia, si fana eadem bene constructa sunt, necesse est ut a cultu dxe- 


monum in obsequium veri Dei debeant commutari.’? — Bede, HE., I, 
XXX. He adds that the idols were to be destroyed. 


? Chronicon Monasterti de Abingdon, J. Stevenson, 1858, II, v ff. 
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Bede states! that in 640 the new faith was prev- 
alent in Kent, but it seems to be also true that 
as late as 686 it had gained no footing in the Isle of 
Wight. The southern kingdoms held longest to the 
old worship of Woden, Thor, and other Teutonic 
deities. Abingdon was founded in 675. After the 
Council of Arles in 813, a steady effort was made in 
education, both of the clergy and the laity. These 
facts are significant, in connection with the gnomes 
under discussion ; the heathen heritage was yet fresh 
in the memory of minds which were being dominated 
by the new religion. Some now forgotten monk with 
a crude gift for verse-making? roughly put together the 
two elements, — heathen and Christian, the second 
contribution being his own. Later, the verses may 
have been used as a school exercise; perhaps for 
copy-books, perhaps for memorization, possibly as a 
model for alliterative compositions.’ 

1 HE., Il, viii. 

2 In the days when Cynewulf ascriptions flourished, Trautmann ob- 
served that for metrical reasons, Cynewulf could not be the author. 
Rieger (op. cit.) admitted that the verses are crude, but thought they 
might be in the poet’s earlier style. 

8 In searching for allied types, I have been interested in comparing 
with these verses the Viaticum, of Llevoed Wynebglawr (Red Book of 


Hergest, xxiv.). He may have flourished near the beginning of the tenth 
century. Cf. The Four Ancient Books of Wales, W. Skene, 1868. 
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A Exeter Manuscript, Folios 88b-90a ; in this text, lines 1-71 inclusive. 
B Folios 90a-91a ; lines 72-138. 
C Folios 91a-92b ; lines 139-206. 


Al 


(88b) Frige mec frodum wordum: ne 1&t pinne fers onhé&lne, 
dégol pet pa déopost cunne. Nelle ic pé min dyrne 
gesecgan, 
gif pa mé pinne hygecreft: hylest and pine heortan 
gepohtas. 
Gléawe men sceolon gieddum wrixlan. God sceal mon 
, &rest hergan, 

5 fegre, feeder tserne, forpon pe hé is et frympe getéode 
lif and lénne willan: hé isic wile para léana gemonian. 
Meotud sceal in wuldre. Mon sceal on eorpan; 
geong ealdian. God iis éce bip: 
ne wendad hine wyrda, ne hine wiht drecep 

10 dl (89a) ne yldo elmihtigne; 
ne gomela hé in g&ste, ac hé is gén swa hé wes, 
péoden gepyldig; hé us geponc syles, 
missenlicu mdd, monge reorde. 
Feorhcynna fela feepmep wide 
15 é@glond monig. Eardas rime 
meotud arérde for moncynne, 
elmihtig god, efenfela béga 


1. Th. would substitute bihelan 8. Gr. overlooks mé, 
for onhzlne, or deglian, diglian, for 12. Gr. pone, for geponc. 
dégol. 18. Th. mon-gereorde. 


1In citations from other editors some liberty has been taken by way of 
normalization ; for example, v is changed tow. If editors omit marks 
of quantity, none are used here except to prevent ambiguity. 
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péoda and péawa. ‘ing sceal gehégan 
frod wid frddne; bip hyra ferd gelic; 
hi 4 sace sémap; sibbe gel&raj, 
pa r wons&lge a4wegen habbas. 
Ré&d sceal mid snyttro; ryht mid wisum ; 
til sceal mid tilum. Tia béod gemeccan. 
Sceal wif and wer in woruld cennan 
bearn mid gebyrdum. Béam sceal on eordan 
léafum lipan, leomu gnornian. 
Fis sceal féran, fége sweltan 
and dégra gehwaém ymb gedal sacan 
middangeardes. Meotud ana wat 
hwér sé cwealm cymep, pe heonan of c¥ppe gewitep. 
Umbor Yces, pa &r dl nimed ; 
py weorped on foldan swa fela fira cynnes, 
ne sy pes magutimbres gemet ofer eorpan, 
gif hi ne wanige sé pas woruld téode. 
Dol bip sé pe his dryhten nat, to pes oft cymed déad 
unpinged. ; 
Snotre men sawlum beorgaé, healdad h¥ra s66 mid rihte. 
Eadig bid sé pe in his éple gepihd; earm sé him his 
frynd geswicaé ; 

néfre sceal sé him his nest 4springed: nyd[e] sceal prage 
(890) gebunden. 

Blipe sceal bealoléas heorte. Blind sceal his éagna polian: 

oftigen bip him torhtre gesihpe; ne magon hi ne tunglu 
bewitian 

swegltorht, sunnan ne monan: pet him bip sar in his 
mdde, 

ange ponne hé hit ana wat, ne wéned pet him pes 
edhwyrft cyme; 

waldend him pet wite téode: sé him meg wyrpe syllan, 


18. Gr?. gehégan ; Edd. gehegan. 40. bewitian: 7 over the line. 
26. Th. suggests lifian? leomu Sch. “von anderer hand.” W. 


growan 


? ‘¢von andrer hand ?”’ 


81. Th. er adl, so Gr. er adl but 41. Th. swegl-torht-sunnan. 
Gr?. eradl, so W. 42. MS. onge, Th. on ge bon, Gr. 
88. Edd. nyd, except Holt. on ge phon he, and notes: ‘‘onge 


nyd(e], 


and Gr. nydé = nod (vygl. onga aculeus) und bonne?”’ 


« liburna ? Gr?. onge, bon (bonne?) he . 
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55 


60 


65 


Siev. onge bon hé. MS. distinctly 
pon =bonne. 

44. Th. -gimmum? Gr. on hea- 
fodgimme. 

45. Th. lefmon. 

Before 1. 47, W. thinks there is 
a loss, though, as he admits, the 
MS. shows no gap. 
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h&le of héofodgimme, gif hé wat heortan cl&ne. 

Léf mon l&ces behdfad. L&ran sceal mon geongne 
monnan, 

trymman and tyhtan, pet hé teala cunne, 

op pet hine mon atemedne heebbe, 

sylle him wist and w&do, op pat hine mon on gewitte 
alzde. 

Ne sceal hine mon cildgeongne forewepan, &r hé hine 
acypan mote: 

py sceal on péode gepéon, pet hé wese pristhyegende. 

Styran sceal mon strongum mdde. Storm oft holm 
gebringes, 

geofen in grimmum s&lum ; onginnad grome fundian 

fealwe on feorran td londe; hweeper hé feeste stonde: 

weallas him wipre healdad; him bid wind geméne. 

Swa bip s& smilte, 
ponne hy wind ne weceé, 

swa, béop péode gepwére, ponne hy gepingad habbaé, 

gesittad him on gesundum pingum and ponne mid 
gesipum healdap. 

Céne men gecynde rice. Cyning bip anwealdes georn. 

Lao sé pe londes monas, léof sé pe mare béodes. 

prym sceal mid wlenco, priste mid cénum, 

sceolun bi recene beadwe fremman. 

Eorl sceal on 60s boge, edrod (90a) sceal getrume ridan, 

feeste fépa stondan. F#mne et hyre bordan gerised ; 

widgongel wif word gespringed, oft h¥Y mon wommum 
bilthé, 

heleé h¥ hospe m&naé, oft hyre hléor abréopes. 


50. Gr. queries by = biw, beow ? 

52. Gr. queries fandian ? 

53. Th. onfaran. Th. queries 
stonded ? Gr. queries hit? 

63. MS. worod, Edd. eorod. 

65. Gr. word, weord corruptio, 
damnum ? Th. queries ge- 
sprenged? Ettm. belihd; prob- 
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48. Th. queries alete ? for aleede. 
49. MS. cildgeongne, Edd. cild- 
geong ne. See note. 


ably a misprint, since he fol- 
lows Th. 
66. Th. abreoted. 
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Sceomiande man sceal in sceade hweorfan, scir in leohte 
gerised. 
Hond sceal heofod inwyrcan, hord in stréonum bidan; 
gifstol gegierwed stondan, hwonne hine guman ged&len. 
yo Gifre bip sé pam golde onféh8, guma pes on héahsetle 
geneah. 
Léan sceal, gif wé léogan nellad, pam pe is pas lisse 
getéode. 


B 


Forst sceal fréosan, fyr wudu meltan, 
eorpe growan, is brycgian, 
weter helm wegan, wundrum lican 

75 eorpan cipas: An sceal inbindan 
forstes fetre, fela-meahtig god; 
winter sceal geweorpan, weder eft cuman, 
sumor swegle hat. Sund unstille. 

Déop déada weg dyrne bid lengest. 

8 Holen sceal in €led.. Yrfe ged&led 
déades monnes. D6m bip sélast. 
Cyning sceal mid céape cwéne gebicgan, 
binum and béagum: bi sceolon &rest 
geofum god wesan. Gié sceal in eorle, 

8; wig geweaxan, and wif gepéon 
léof mid hyre léodum, léohtméd wesan, 
rane healdan, rimheort béon 


68. Ettm. heafod, Gr. heofod 
plausus? W. ‘ich fasse heofod 


75. C. anbindan, 
unbindan ? 


Th. queries 


als dialekt,’’ Rie. heafod inwrihan. 
Th. queries gestreonum? Rie. 
screonum. 

69. Instead of hwonne, Gr. and 
Rie. read gif. 

70. Gr. gifre = vorax, 
gifre = gratus. 

For 70b Rie. gifeS man bes on 
heahsetle geneahhe. 

73. Th. queries brecan ? 

74, Edd. wéeterhelm, Th. weter- 
helm, but queries weter-holm ? 


Rie. 


76. Ettm. fetru, apparently after 
Th.’s query fetru? H. meagtig. 

78. Th. swegle; but offers swe- 
gel-, or swegl-. 

79. C. dyme, misprint ; 
queries weg? Holt. ofen. 

80. Th. in ele’. 

81. C. se last. 

82. Ettm. gebycgan. 

83. C. scealon. 

85. Gr?. wigge (= wigé) weaxan. 

86. Ettm. leof, so later Edd. 


Th. 
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méarum and mapmum; meodorédenne, 
for gesiSmegen, symle ghwér, 
go eodor epelinga &rest gegrétan, 
(900) forman fulle to fréan hond 
ricene ger&can, and him réd witan 
boldagendum bem ztsomne. 
Scip sceal genegled, scyld gebunden, 
95 léoht linden bord. Léof wilcuma 
Frysan wife, ponne flota stondep : 
bid his céol cumen and hyre ceorl to ham, 
agen &tgeofa, and héo hine in laéap, 
weesced his warig hregl and him sylep w&de niwe: 
roo lip him on londe, pes his lufu b&de®. ” 
Wif sceal wip wer were gehealdan: oft hi mon wommum 


behlié ; 


fela bid feesthYdigra, fela bis fyrwetgeonra, 
)o3 fréod h¥ fremde monnan, ponne sé oper feor gewitep. 
Lida bid longe on sipe: 4 mon,sceal sepéah léofes wénan, 
ros gebidan pes hé geb&dan ne meg; hwonne him eft 


gebyre weorée, 


ham cymes, gif he hal leofas, nefne him holm gestyred ; 


mere hafas mundum. Megé égsan wyn. 
Céap éadig mon, cyning wic ponne 
léodon cYypep, ponne lipan cymes: 


89. Th. queries -megum ? Ettm. 
sorge sidmagen simle, Rie. for ge- 
sidémegon. MS. sorge si megen, 
not necessarily ‘‘gesid,” as W. 
states, Gr. simle. 

90. H., Th. epelinge. 

91. H. for man, Th. forman, 
but queries feormanor feorme ? 
Ettm handa, Siev. (PBB.X, 519) 
honda. 

94. Ettm. scild. 

96. MS. frysan. 
pon = bonne. 

97. H. misprints him for ham. 

98. MS. inla’ap, so H., Th., 
Ettm. 

100. Th. queries bida®d ? 


H. bon, MS. 


101. Ettm. brackets wib wer. 
Rie. omits 1016, Th. queries belid? 
102. Th. fyrwet-geornra ; Kttm. 
fyrwitgeonra, Gr., Rie. fyrwet- 
geornra, W. emends fyrwetgeorna. 

103. H. bon, MS. hon. 

104. Ettm. man. 

107. MS. egsan, so H., Th., Ettm. 
Th. queries egna (eagena)? Gr. 
Mere hafaS mundum meg%, egsan 
wyn, but notes: wyn = win, gewin ? 
Oder egsa, egsa = Alts. 6gso pos- 
sessor? Gr? égsan, Rie. eagna, 
W., Holt. égna. 

108. Holt. céape, H. bon. 

109. Ettm. leodum cepep,.. . 
lida, 
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wuda and wetres nyttad, ponne him bip wic alffed ; 

mete bygep gif hé maran pearf, &r pon hé to mépe 
weorpe. 

Séoc sé bip, pe td seldan ieted; péah hiné mon on sun- 
nan l&de, 

ne meg hé be py wedre wesan, péah hit sy wearm on 
sumera; 

ofercumen bip hé, &r hé acwele, gif hé nat hwa hine 
cwicne féde. 

Mezgen mon sceal mid mete fédan, (91a) morpor under 
eorpan beféolan, 

hinder under hrisan, pe hit forhelan penced ; 

ne bip pet gedéfe daap, ponne hit gedyrned weorped. 

Héan sceal gehnigan, adl gesigan, 

ryht rogian. Ré&d bip nyttost, 

yfel unnyttost, peet unled nimed. 

God bid genge, and wip god lenge. 

Hyge sceal gehealden, hond gewealden; 

séo sceal in éagan, snyttro in bréostum, 

p&r bid pes monnes médgeponcas. 

Mapa gehwyle mete pearf, mél sceolon tidum Bone. 


125 
Gold gerisep on guman sweorde, 
sellic sigesceorp, sinc on cwéne; 
god scop gumum, garnip werum, 
wig towipre wicfreopa healdan. 

130 Scyld sceal cempan, sceaft réafere, 


110. H. pon, Ms. alyfes, Edd. 


sceal bryde béag, béc leornere, 

his! halgum men, h&pnum synne. 
Woden worhte wéos, wuldor alwalda, 
rime roderas; pet is rice god, 


125, H. Searfe. Ettm. begins a 


alyfed. - 

111. W. notes: MS. weobe; it 
is, however, clearly weorbe. 

112. H. ietad, Th. notes ete®s. 

114. H. a cwele. 

118. H. gehingan. Th. adlige 
sigan, Gr. Die alliteration fordert 
hadl; etwa hadu, heasu? Holt. 
hadl = heald. 


new line with gongan. 

128. Th. gar nip-werum, Ettm. 
gar nidwerum, Rie. gar nibwerum. 

129. Ettm. wic freodu, Gr. 
wicfreosu. 

132. H. hus. 

133. Rie. alwaldan, B. wuldora 
alwalda. 
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sylf sddcyning, siwla nergend, 

sé tis eal forgeaf, pet wé on lifgap, 
and eft at pam ende eallum wealded 
monna cynne; pet is meotud sylfa. 


Cc 


Rd sceal mon secgan, rine writan, 
léop gesingan, lofes gearnian, 


_dém areccan, deges 6nettan. 


Til mon tiles and tomes méares, 
cipes and gecostes and calcrondes: 
né&nig fira t6 fela gestrynes. 


145 Wel mon sceal wine healdan on wega gehwyleum: 
oft mon (910) féred feor bi tine, pér him wat fréond 
unwiotodne. 
Wineléas, wonsélig mon genimeéd him wulfas to geféran ; 
felafécne déor ful oft hine sé geféra slited ; 
gryre sceal for gréggum; gref déadum men. 
aso Hungre héofed; nales pat héafe bewinded, 
ne hiru wel wéped wulf sé gr&ga, 
morporewealm mecga, ac hit 4 mare wille. 
Wréd sceal wunden; wracu heardum men. 
Boga sceal str&le; sceal bam gelic 
155 montdo gemeccan. Mappum dpres weors, 
gold mon sceal gifan; meg god syllan 
éadgum hte and eft niman. 
Sele sceal stondan, sylf ealdian. ' 
Licgende béam l&sest growes. 
160 ‘T'réo sceolon br&dan and tréow weaxan, 
sio geond bilwitra bréost arises. 
186. Rie. beer, for bet. 147. Ettm., Siev. wulf. 
138. H. monne. Ettm. silfa. 148. Ettm. frecne. 
140, MS. leofes, Edd. lofes, H. 152. Ettm. mecga. 
gearman, Gr. gearnian =geearnian 153. Th. ‘‘ better wred,’’ so Ettm. 
oder geornian ? 158. Ettm. silfer ealdjan? i.e. 
145. Ettm. wel sceal mon. argentum senescere. 
146. W. errs in placing 910 be- 160. Ettm., W. Treo sceal on 


tween tine and bér. bredan. Th, queries treowu ? 
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Wérléas mon and wonhjfdig, 
ztrenméod and ungetréow : 


pes ne gymeé god. 


«65 Fela scéop meotud pes pe fyrn geweard, hét sippan swa 


ford wesan. 


— Wera gehwyleum wislicu word gerisas, 
gléomen gied and guman snyttro. 
Sw4 monig béop men ofer eorpan, swa béop mddgeponcas: 
gle him hafaé sundor sefan longad; 
ayo ponne py l&s pe him con léopa worn 
_ Oppe mid hondum con hearpan grétan, 
,hafap him his gliwes giefe, pe him god sealde. 
~ Karm bip sé pe sceal ana lifgan, 
wineleas wunian hafap him wyrd getéod: 
a75 betre him wé&re pet hé bropor ahte, bégen hi dnes 


monnes, 


eorle eaforan (92a) wéran, gif hi sceoldan eofor onginnan 
~ oppe bégen beran: bip pet slipherde déor. 
A scyle pa rincas gerédan lédan 
and him zetsomne swefan : 
180 néfre hy mon to mon to m&dle, 


er hy déad todale. 


Hy twégen sceolon tefle ymbsittan, penden him hyra 


torn téglide, 


forgietan para géocran gesceafte, habban him gomen on 


borde ; 


162, Holt.2 mon[na]. 

163. Holt.2 ungetreow[e]. 

164. Gr. gymed, Gr.? gyme%. 

165. Holt. Fela meotud [ge] 
sSCEOp. 

166. Th., Ettm., Gr. wera. Sch. 
gehwyleu, W. “ Hs. hat gehwylcu.”’ 
Wrong, MS. has gehwylca. Ettm. 
wislicu word gerisa® wera gehwyl- 
‘cum, and notes, multa desunt. 

167. Holt. gied[ding]. 

168. Ettm. monige. 

171. Ettm, handum. 

176. W. errs in placing 92a@ at 
beginning of line. Th. queries 


eorlice? Ettm. writes: eorles 
weeren eaforan, and queries on- 
winnan? W.eorles. Holt. eorlas. 
Ettm., Gr. sceoldon. 

177. Th.notes-hearde. So Kttm. 

178. Ettm., Gr. scylen. Gr. 
omits >a Th. queries gered 
redan? Ettm. gered onledan. 

179. Ettm. omits him. 

180. Th. mele, Holt. tomeelde, 


182. Str. A sceolon twegen. 
Ettm. hire. 
183. Th. notes pere. Ettms; 


Siev?. gesceafta, so Gr., who inserts 
him before para. 
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Tdle hond emetian genéah 
185 tzfles monnes, ponne teoselum weorped 
seldan in sidum céole, nefne hé under segle yrne. 
wérig sceal sé wip winde rowep: ful oft mon wearnum tihd 
eargne, pat hé elne forléose, driigaé his ar on borde. 
Lot sceal mid lyswe, list mid gedéfum : 
190 py weorped sé stan forstolen: 
oft hy wordum toweorpad, 


gr hy bacum tobréden. 
Geara is hwé&r arxd. 


Wears féhpo fyra cynne, sippan furpum swealg 
195 corde Abeles blode: nes pet andege nis, 

of pam wrohtdropan wide gesprungon, 

micel man eldum, monegum péodum 

bealoblonden nip. Sldg his bro [Sor] swsne 

Cain, pone cwealm nerede; ciip wes wide sippan, 
2oo pet 6ce nid ealdum scdd, sw& apolwarum ; 

drugon w&pna gewin wide geond eorpan, 

ahogodan and ahyrdon heoro slipendne. 

Gearo sceal gudbord, gar on sceafte, 

ecg on sweorde and ord spere, 


aos hyge heardum men. 


Helm sceal c€num 


And 4 (920) pes héanan hyge hord unginnost. 


184. MS. Idle hond emet lange 
neah, Ettm. emtad lange neah 
teflmonnes. Gr. longe and omits 
neah ; Gr.2 longe neah. Holt. idle 
hond is lange xmet[ig][ge]neah 
[he]. 

187. Ettm., Gr., W. sceale in- 
stead of sceal se. The MS. is clear. 

193. Str. arod. 

197. MS. mon, Th. suggests man, 
80 Gr. 


198. In the MS. bro comes at 
the end of a line ; Th. bro-swesne, 
Gr. brodor, so W. 

199. Th. queries nydde? Gr. 
queries serede ? 

200. Th. queries atol werum ? 

202. Th. queries slitendne ? 

206. W. errs in placing 926 at 
beginning of line, 
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Cotton Manuscript, Tiberius, B. 1. 


115a Cyning sceal rice healdan. Ceastra béod feorran gesyne, 


ordanc enta geweorc, pa pe on pysse eordan syndon, 


1. Edd. except Pl. 118a. 


2. Eb.cyndon, Ettm., Kl. sindon. 
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wrétlic weallstana geweorc. Wind byd on lyfte swiftust, 


punar byé pragum hldidast. 


myccle. 
5 Wyrd byd swivost. 


Prymmas syndan Cristes 


Winter byd cealdost ; 


lencten hrimigost, hé by lengest ceald ; 
sumor sunwlitegost, swegel by®d hatost, 
herfest hréséadegost ; heledum bringed 
géres westmas pa pe him god sende®. 

10 S06 bid switolost, sine byd déorost, 
gold gumena gehwam, and gomol snoterost, 
fyrngéarum frdd, sé pe &r feala gebide®. 


Wéa bid wundrum clibbor. 


Wolenu scriéas. 


Geongne epeling sceolan géde gesidas 
15 byldan to beaduwe and to béahgife. 


Ellen sceal on eorle. 


Eeg sceal wid hellme 


hilde gebidan. ' Hafuc sceal on glofe 
wilde gewunian; wulf sceal on bearowe, 
earm dnhaga; eofor sceal on holte 

zo tddmegenes trum. Til sceal on édle 


démes wyrcean. 


Daroé sceal on handa, 


gar golde fah. Guim sceal on hringe 


standan stéap and géap. 


4. Gr., Sw. bunor. Here, as 
elsewhere, however, Sw. shows 
also MS. form. Ettm. sindon, 
mycle. 

7. Ettm. sunwlitigost. Gr.swegl. 

9. F., Eb. follow H. in printing 
geref; Ettm. corrects, geres ; in H. 
as W. comments, ‘‘ doch nur druck- 
fehler, er tibers. anni fructus.’’ 
Siev., W., Kl., Pl. geares. Siev. 
and Pl, note that the a written over 
the line is by a later hand, W. 
“ Hs. geres mit tibergeschriebenem 
a, also = geares.’’ If the reddish, 
circular character was intended for 
a, it was inserted by a modern 
hand. Ea., Pl. westmas. Siev., 
Pl. understand him corrected by 
later hand, hiom. But W. cor- 


Stréam sceal on Youm 


rectly, ‘‘ein runder fleck, kein 
0.2? 

10. MS. swicolost, Sw. suggests 
swutolost. 

11. Ettm. gamol snotrost. 

12. H., C., Eb. fyru gearum, 
misprint ; cf, note on geres. F. ob- 
serves this error, commenting on 
Lye’s inclusion of fyru. Gr. fela. 

14, Edd. before Ea., geonge. 
Ettm, aSelingas sceolon. 

. 15. Eb. beab gife, misprint. 

16. H., F., Eb. scel wid helme. 
Ettm., Gr., W., Sw. helme. 

19. MS., Ea., Pl. earn an haga. 
‘sKttm. fndert in earm anhaga, 
als beiwort zu wulf,’’ W., who fol- 
lows, as Gr., Sw. had done. H., 
F., Eb. Ofor. 
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Mest sceal on céole 
segeleyrd seomian. Sweord sceal on bearme 
drihtlic isern. -Draca sceal on hl&we 

frod, freetwum wlanc. Fisc sceal on wetere 
cynren cennan. Cyning sceal on healle 
béagas délan. Bera sceal on h&ée 

eald and egesfull. Ea of dine sceal 

flodgrég féran. Fyrd sceal etsomne, 
tirfestra getrum. Tréow sceal on eorle, 
wisddém on were. Wudu sceal on foldan 
bl#dum blowan. Beorh sceal on eorpan 
gréne standan. God sceal on heofenum 

d&da démend. Duru sceal on healle, 

rim recedes maid. Rand sceal on scylde, 

fest fingra gebeorh. (1150) Fugel uppe sceal 
lacan on lyfte. Leax sceal on wéle 

mid scéote scridan. Scir sceal on heofenum 
winde geblanden in pas woruld cuman. 
eof sceal gangan pystrum wederum. 


mecgan merefléde. 


‘fenne gewunian 
ana innan lande. 


yrs sceal on 


Ides sceal dyrne crefte, 


fmne hire fréond gesécean, gif héo nelle on folce 


gepéon, 


45 pet hi man béagum gebicge. Brim sceal sealte weallan, 
lyfthelm and laguflod ymb-ealra landa gehwyle : 


flowan firgenstréamas. 


24. H., F., Eb., Gr., Ea., Pl. fol- 
low MS. Ettm. queries mengan, 
Sw. mencgan, so KI]. 

28. H., F., Eb. cynran cennen, 
misprint. 

31. H., F., Eb., Ettm., Gr., Sw. 
fold greg. Gr.? queries flodgreg? 
Ea., Pl. flod greg, Siev., W. 
flodgreg. H., F., Eb., Ettm. et 
somne. 


82. Ettm., tyr fiastra. Edd. 
treow, but MS. shows a dot undero. 
34. Gr. beorg. 


35. Ettm. heofonum. 
38. Edd. except Pl. 118d. 


Feoh sceal on eordan 


89. Ettm. wele. 

40. 7 inscri8an inserted by later 
hand. Sw. of heofenum. 

42. Eb. byrstrum. Ettm. inserts 
fiste before gewunian, noting, 
“‘deést apud H.’? Ea. gebunian, 
and notes, ‘‘ gewunian weakens the 
sense and destroys the allitera- 
tion.”’ 

44. H., F., Eb., Gr. femne. H., 
F., Eb., Gr. geseccan, Gr. queries 
gefeccan, Gr.? geséccan. 

45. H., F., Eb., Ettm., gebycge. 
H., F., Eb., Gr. sealt. 

46. H., F., Eb. land. 
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50 


55 


60 


65 


50. 
ilde. 
61. 
54. 
56. 
Ettm. 
57. 


COTTON GNOMES 


tydran and tyman. Tungol sceal on heofenum 
beorhte scinan, swa him bebéad meotud. 
God sceal wid yfele, geogod sceal wid yldo, 
lif sceal wid déape, léoht sceal wid pystrum, 
fyrd wis fyrde, féond wid ddrum, 

146 wid lape ymb land sacan, 

synne st&lan. A sceal snotor hycgean 
ymb pysse worulde gewinn; wearh hangian, 
feegere ongildan, pet hé &r facen dyde 
manna cynne. Meotod ana wat 

hwyder séo sawul sceal sySéan hweorfan 
and ealle pa gastas, pe for gode hweorfad 
efter déaddege; domes bidad 

on feeder fetdme. Is séo fordgesceaft 

digol and dyrne; drihten ana wat, 
nergende feeder. Né&ni eft cymed 

hider under hrofas, pe pet hér forsd 
mannum secge, hwyle sy meotodes gesceaft, 
sigefolca gesetu, p#r hé sylfa wunad. 
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H., F., Eb., Gr. ylde, Ettm. 60. Sw. offers bidan, as better 
than bida%. 

Eb. byrstrum. 63. Eb. misprints mergende. 

Ea. yegean. : Ettm. nenig. 


Gr. queries feore? fege? 64. Ea. ends the line with hér. 


dide. 66. H., F., Eb., Gr. geseta., 


Ettm. meotud. 


IV 
NOTES ON GNOMIC VERSES* 


EXETER GNOMES 


A 


1. Frige mec=interroga me. Cf. Ps. 138, 23. 

1b-2a. Do not let thy thought [be] hidden, the mystery that thou most 
thoroughly mayst know.—Understand wesan after lz#t. Cf. B.-T., p. 618, 
Spr., 1, 281, (fers) occultum esse. Gr. ‘‘ich vermute ein adj. onhel, 
absconditus.’? Th. sees in onh#lne the meaning ‘ unsound.’ 

4a. W. agrees with Th. in conceiving the qa-line to be the end of the 
introduction, the b-line the beginning of the gnomes. I hold with Gr. in 
beginning the gnomes with gléawe. gieddum: cf. B.-T., p. 474 (gied), 
‘* As Old English or Saxon proverbs, riddles, and particular speeches were 
generally metrical and their historians were bards, hence, a speech, tale, 
sermon, proverb, riddle.’’ Cf. above, (p. 87) and see Merbot, Aesthetische 
™ Studien zur Angelsdchsischen Poesie, Breslau, 1883, p. 19 ff. 

4b-5a. God shall one first praise, becomingly, our Father. Th., ‘God 
before all-must ‘one praise fervently.’ I follow Gr.’s punct., not W.’s. 
Cf. Virgil’s In primis venerare deos (Georgics, I, 338). 


5b. et frymfe getéode, in the beginning assigned. Cf. Chr. 776-777: ‘ 


. se us lif forgeaf | Leomu, lic and gest. Cf. Met. 1138. 

6b. He will remind us of those gifts. Cf. Gen. 2933 ff. 

7b-8a. Gr. has no punct. after eorfan, so that a translation of his text 
must read, ‘ Man shall on earth grow old.’ So Mii. W. places a comma 
after eorJan. Th. places a semicolon after the translation of eorfan, a 
punct. which seems to me not only to break properly the gnome, ‘Man 
shall (dwell) on earth,’ from the following, ‘The young shall grow old’; 
but also throws strongly into contrast 7a with 7b, and 8a with 8b. Str. 
favors this reading. 

9a. Cf. this line with 5a, Gn. C. God has here become stronger than 
Wyrd: the fates affect him not. 


1 See p. 114 for list of abbreviations. In these notes double quotation 
marks are employed for indicating words of other authors, single quota- 
tion marks for representing translations made by them or implied by 
their texts. Readings of the present editor are not designated by quota- 
tion marks at all. 
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- 9b-10a. Nor doth one whit trouble ‘him disease nor age, the Almighty. 
Cf. Beo., 1736-1737 : nd hine wiht dweled, | ddl ne yldo. Th., ‘nor doth 
aught afflict him.’ B--T., p. 1222, glosses wiht, ‘thing.’ My translation 
is in harmony with Gr., who places no comma after drecef. W. inserts 
a comma. 

lla. gomelad, not given in B.-T. Spr., 1, 366, gamelian, inveterascere. 
O. B. Schlutter writes at length about this word in Eng. St., KLI, 455. 
He suggests its resemblance to Celtic gam = winter, and to Frisian 
gammelje = krankeln. 

12a. Aéoden, found almost exclusively in poetry. Cf. B.-T., p. 1048; 
Spr., Il, 586. 

12b. geSonc, I read plu. Th. regards it as sing. —syled, Cf. Wr., 
§§ 254, 276. 

13. Different dispositions, many tongues. MS. monge reorde, so Gr. 
and Sch., but Th. divides, mon-gereorde, ‘human speech.’ 

14b. fehmef wide, embraces far and wide. Th., ‘in its wide embrace.’ 

17b-18a. Cf. Troilus, II, 28: In sondry londes, sondry ben usages ; 
Hending, stanza 4: Ase fele thedes, ase fele thewes, and other parallels 
cited in Skeat’s #. #. Proverbs, 1910, p. 66. Cf. also Skeat’s introduction, 
p. 7, where he observes that this is a favorite proverb in most European 
languages, occurring in more than sixty forms. 

18b. Jing gehégan, to have a meeting. Cf. B.-T., p. 399. Conven- 
tional expression in verse for holding a parliament or meeting (but cf. 
Beo. 425 ff.) ; it is not used in prose. Cf. Sigrdrifomél, 24. 

20a. They ever settle dispute. Cf. B.-T., p. 862. 

22-28. ‘‘-ein zusammengehoriges distichon, das an den vorhergehenden 
spruch des verwandten sinnes wegen angehaéngt ward. Auch 24-26 
bilden keine fortsetzung [but cf. geme@eccan with cennan], sind in sich 
aber sch6n und zusammengehorig: der geburt des menschen wird im 
bilde dessen endschicksal gegentibergestellt.’’ —Str., op. cit. p. 56. 

Out of 22a, 22b, 23a, 23b, I make four gnomes. Th. places a period 
after tilum and after gemeccan; Gr., a colon after tilum, a period after 
gemeccan; Gr?., period after tilwm, comma after gemeccan. Brandl 
sees in 23b an injunction to monogamy ! 

24-25a. Cf. Fates of Men, 2-3, wer and wif in woruld cennad bearn 
mid gebyrdum. 

25b-26. A tree shall on earth suffer as to its leaves, lament its branches, 
Cf. Gn. C., 33-34. With lifan, cf. OHG. lidan, to go, yield, suffer. 
leafum lifan, may mean ‘give up leaves,’ Cf. B.-T., p. 644. Th. sug- 
gested changing gnornian to growan, and reading, ‘ with leaves flourish, 
with branches grow.’ —leomu, cf. Wr., § 100-101. 

It is possible that 25b-29a may be a figurative way of saying that 
parents lose their children and strive against the separation. But transi- 
tions are abrupt in gnomic verse, and veiled allusions unusual, therefore 
I prefer to read 255-26 literally, and to see in 27-29a a new gnome not 
directly connected with what precedes. Brandl thinks the origin of this 
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passage, 2577, is to be found in Boethius, Cons. Phil. L. Il, Met. 8. Per- 
haps he meant to cite Met. 6? 

27. f¥ge sweltan, cf. An. 1580, fege swulton. 

29b-34. An exceedingly awkward passage, displaying the gnomic col- 
lector’s weakness in versification and syntax. I read: The Creator alone 
knows whence [hw%r for hwonan?] the malady comes which hence from 
the country goes. He increases children, whom early disease takes (or, 
the child increaseth those [whom] disease has taken); thus there are 
on earth so many of the race of men; there would not be (on the other 
hand) measure (limiting) of mankind on earth, if he did not decrease 
them, who this world created. Th. reads #r adi as two words, following 
the MS. asI do. Gr. used this reading at first, but in Spr. and Germ. X, 
he compounded the two. W. follows Gr?. Later Edd. stand by Th. 
Cf. Holt., Angl. Bei., XXI, 154. Cf. also B.-T., p. 17, Zr-ddl = ‘early 
disease,’ and p. 1088 (where, inconsistently, #r is translated ‘ before’). 
Gr. puncts. cymef. pe heonan .. . gewited, umbor yced, #r adl nimed: 
Gr?., cymeP, . . . gewited. Umbor.. . &radl nimed. 

30b. cyffe. Cf. B.-T., p. 191. This may mean either ‘ knowledge,’ 
a reading which W. prefers, or ‘a known region, country,’ and so I take 
it. Spr., I, 181, glosses cy, ‘ landschaft.’ 

31. niman is preserved in the slang word nim = steal, B.-T., p. 721. 

84a. hi, acc. —wanige, trans. vb. Cf. modern wane, intrans. —tedde, 

- created. 

35a. This line is practically identical with Seaf., 106, dol bid sé Se him 
his dryhten ne ondr&ded, cymed him déad unfinged. Of the same type 
are Wand., 112, Til bif sé fe, etc., and Sol. and Sat., 224, Dol bid sé de, 
etc. 

35b. Aws, Cf. Sh., p. 118. With to after verb of motion to express 
object of motion. 

86a- beorgad, w. dat. sawlum, protect their souls. 

87-38. I read: Blessed is he who in his home prospers ; miserable he 
whom his friends deceive; never shall he be blessed to whom his pro- 
vision fails : he shall be bound for a time by need. Th. ‘He shall never 

. whose provision fails. Need shall have time.’ He carries gebunden 
over to the next gnome and reads, gebunden bliZe sceal bealoléas. Likewise, 
he takes heorte from 89a and makes it the initial word of 39b; but see 
below. Distich 37-38 has been the subject of investigation by Holt- 
hausen. In Hng. St., XXXVII, 199, he suggests nyde for nyd. ‘*Zu 
nefre sceal ist offenbar aus dem vorhergehenden ein éadig wesan zu 
erginzen; zu gebunden bloss wesan.’? His reading would thus be 
equivalent to my translation, above. He pursues the subject in Angl. 
Bei. XXI, 154. ‘So ist offenbar mit besserung der interpunktion zu 
lesen, denn ein adj. nefre ‘ infirmus, invalidus,’ das Grein- allerdings mit 
fragezeichen anzetzt, wird schwerlich anzunehmen sein. Dies als ne 
efre zu erklaren und zu afor (1. Gfor/) zu ziehen, ist vollends verkehrt, 
da n doch kein prafix ist.” He then observes that Th. has recognized the 
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meaning of the passage, though leaving a lacuna for the evidently under- 
stood éadig wesan. Holt. ends by dismissing as ‘‘ verkehrt’’ the note of 
Schlutter in Hng. St., XLI, 328. Cf. B.-T., p. 706, ‘ Never shall he thrive 
whose provision fails him,’ etc. Str. comments, ‘‘ wenn 38 zu tiber- 
setzen ist, ‘das ungliick sei auf immer gefesselt,’ so trennt das distichon 
37, 38 von den tibrigen sechs versen.”” Of the same type as 87a is 
Seaf. 107. 

39a. Glad shall be the innocent heart. 

89b. The blind shall suffer of (or loss of) his eyes. Th. begins 39a 
with gebunden, from 1. 38, then carries heorte over to 890, so that the 
passage through 44 has a figurative meaning. — Aolian, cf. dialect thole, 
and B.-T., p. 106 (iii). 

40. He shall be deprived of clear sight. him, referring to blind, the 
person ; hi referring to éagna. — oftigen, from oftéon, cf. B.-T., p. 742, 
w. dat. of pers. and gen- of thing. Cf. Wr., § 442, for oftigen, pp. form. 
—tunglu, heavenly bodies, with which sunnan and monan, 1. 41, are in 
apposition. — gesihf, Angl. form? Cf. WS. gesiehf, and Wr., §§ 99, 184. 
It may be LWS. In the MS. the second i in bewitian is inserted above 
the line, — later hand ? 

41. Swegltorht, adj., mod. tunglu, above. Th., ‘the heaven-bright 
sun,’ which is inflectionally wrong: swegltorht is the reg. form for acc. 
plu. of this neuter adjective. Cf. Met. 2924. 

42a. The first part of this line is puzzling. Th. reads, ‘ inasmuch that 
he alone knows it.’ Gr. suggests that onge is derived from onga, a thorn ; 
hence, his translation would substantially be, ‘A thorn, since he alone 
knows it. I think onge may be a variant for ange, troubled, 
sorrowful; cf. B.-T., p. 46. I read 41b-42a, therefore, That to him 
will be distressing in his mind, sorrowful, since he alone knows 
it. A passage in Oros. (II, 5), has almost the same expression : 
Oa wes dam cyninge swide ange on his méode. 

44. of heofodgimme, following MS. Th. proposes heafod-gimmum ; 
Gr. on héafodgimme. Cf. also Spr., II, 48. W. sees heofod as dialect. 
Possibly the scribe made an error in spelling. Cf. 1. 68, An. 31. 

45a. Th. reads lefmon, ‘a lover’! Cf. B.-T., p. 627, léf, weak, injured, 
and Spr., Il, 167, léf, infirmus. 

47. W. thinks the beginning of 47 is lost, ‘Ich nehme hier eine lticke 
an, obgleich keine spur einer solchen in der hs.’ Siev. sees no gap, 
but a finished stanzaic form. Kaluza, Hng. St., X XI, 383, would write 
the two lines (46-47) as one, making truly a ‘‘schwellverse.’’ Hollt., 
Angl. Bei., XX1, 154, objects to the first half of the line containing four 
accents, and suggests that and tyhtan is an addition of the scribe. 
He would read as one line 46 and 47, omitting and tyhtan. This is tak- 
ing a good deal of liberty with the text, particularly since the phrase 
trymman and tyhtan is essentially AS. in its tautological, alliterative 
quality. —on gewitte al#de, until be be brought into understanding. 
B.-T., supp. p. 33, ‘ until he be brought to exercise his reason.’ 
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49. cildgeongne. I follow the MS. in retaining this form, which I re- 
gard as an acc. adj., the second part of the compound receiving the 
adjectival inflection. Gr., Spr., I, 160, glosses the word as a nom. adj., 
and regards the ne as sign of the negative. So do other Edd., ap- 
parently. 

5la. Th., ‘ With strong mind shall a man govern.’ This line is iden- 
tical with Seas. 109a, Stieran mon sceal strongum mode. — styran, cf. 
B.-T., p. 917, stéoran, where ‘restrain’ is suggested. For the various 
forms, cf. Wr., § 188. 

52b-53a. They begin angrily to hasten, the dusky waves, at a distance, 
to the land. Th., on-faran, and translates, ‘the ocean in rough seasons 
strives fiercely to tend, dusky to move to land.’ For fundian, Gr. offers 
fandian. —fealwe, Mead notes (PMLA., XIV, 1169 ff.) occurs in AS. 
poetry 17 times. Itis an indefinite color. ‘‘The prevailing meaning,”’ 
Mead says, ‘‘ appears to be a pale yellow shading into red or brown, 
and in some cases into green.”’ 

58b. hé seems to refer to lond, but lond is neuter ; perhaps personifica- 
tion explains the construction. Gr. suggests hit. Str. thinks 51-54 
belong together, that to the ethical idea, ‘one with strong mind shall 
rule,’ is joined a comparison from nature, that of the ocean in storm. In 
this case, hé would be explained as referring to mon; but it seems to me 
better to read the gnomes separately, keeping the meaning distinct in 
each case. Note end-rhyme 53a-53b. 

54a. him, that is, waves implied in fealwe (the walls shall hold resist- 
ance to them). Gr. sc. yda, and Spr., I, 286, unde ? 

54b. him, that is, weallas ? or weallas and yéa? Lit. to them is the 
wind in common, mutual. Th., ‘is the wind indifferent,’ which W. 
challenges, ‘‘ Woher kommt diese bedeutung ?’’ O. B, Schlutter regards 
the word equivalent to gemegne = gewealden.  Potestati subjectus, he 
says, is the idea, and translates, ‘ihnen (den mauern) ist der wind 
untertan.’ He cites R. Ben., II, 19 (Vol. 2, p. 15, Gr.’s Bibliothek 
der Angelsdchsischen Prosa). His suggestion is not altogether convinec- 
ing by way of proof, but deserves acknowledgment. 

55. Observe the comparison introduced here and extending through 
59a. Str. sees in the passage a reversal of the method used in 61-54. 
Here, 55-59a, the metaphor proceeds from nature, with an application to 
mankind, The metrical form is identical with one form of the 7jédahdttr 
strophe. Cf. Siev?., p. 145, and below. 

59a. Bold men (are) powerful through their nature. Cf. Th. and 
B.-T., p. 882. W. places no mark after healda/, 58d, hence his reading 
would be substantially, ‘and then with comrades hold, bold men, genial 
rule.’ . 

59b-60. Gr. and W. make 60 supplement 59d. I prefer a division by 
which two gnomes appear: A king is desirous of power. Hateful is he 
who claims land, dear he who gives more (land). —Jlondes monad, cf- 
B.-T., p. 688 (iv). 
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6la. Arym, cf. B.-T., p. 1074 (iii). 

61b. Ariste, in a good sense, confident. 

62. I regard this line an extension of 610, not of 61 entire. 

an éos boge, horse’s back; lit. the shoulder of the horse ; cf. B.-T., 
Pp. 

68b. éorod for worod. éorod satisfies the alliteration and contrasts 
with féfa, 64. It would appear, therefore, to be the correct form. The 
Meanings are nearly identical: éorod = éoh +%rad, troop of cavalry ; 
werod = wer +rad, multitude, army. Cf. Wr., §151. With 63, cf. 
Gn. C. 32. 

64b. It is fitting for a woman to be at her board, table. I find no 
other instance of the weak form, borde. It may mean table; it may 
refer to the embroidery board. Cf. Vs Saga, Ch. XXIV, the 
passage on Brunhilde at her embroidery. 

65a. ‘A gadding woman gets words (a bad reputation),’ B.-T., p. 444. 
With 656, cf. 101b. Cf. also Siev., 478, who suggests dividing lines 65 
and 101, so as to make two out = each, the effect being analogous to 
that of jédahdttr. 

66. Th. translates, ‘A man thinks of her with contempt ; oft her cheek 
smites.’ I read, Men think of her with contempt; often her face fades. 
Hiéor is nom., and since m#naé is plu., it is better to read Aléor the 
subject of abréofed, than to make mon understood or inferred the subject. 
H#le6, 66a, is evidently plu. (Since writing this note, I observe that 
B.-T., supp. p. 4, suggests ‘her good looks are lost.’ 

67. sceomiande man, Th. translates, ‘ A bashful man,’ a reading which 
spoils the contrast. Read, A shamed man shall go in the shade; it is 
fitting that a pure one (walk) in the light. 

68a. Hand shall lie on head, ete. Heofod troubles Gr., who suggests 
plausus ? and in Spr., II, 63, does not venture to suggest a rendering. 
Tupper (JZG. Ph., Jan., 1912) comments on these lines in connection 
with hand ofer heafod. He says: ‘‘—it is obvious from the accompanying 
gnomes that the reference is to some ceremony at the time of the dis- 
pensing of treasure by the lord to his men —some rite of the Comitatus. 
The chief’s hand is evidently laid upon his retainer’s head, but how and 
why? I believe that the answer to this question is given in certain well- 
known verses of the Wanderer, 41-44: pinced him on mode bet hé his 
mondryhten | clyppe and cysse, and on cnéo lecge | handa and héafod, 
swa héhwilum ér | in géardagum giefstdlas bréac.’? Tupper thinks the 
exile is recalling the custom of the commendation ‘‘by which . . . the 
vassal pledged his loyalty and trust in return for his chief’s gold and protec- 
tion.... This pledge of the clansman is the precipiwm sacramentum of 
the Germania of Tacitus (Ch. 14 ), the oath of fealty of the Beowulf,” 
etc. In any case, Tupper contends that this gnome shows that the chief 
placed his hand on the warrior’s head when he dealt to him gifts. 
Further, see JEG. Ph., April, 1912, wherein Tupper notes that L. M, 
Larson has called his attention to an article, The Household of the Nor- 
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wegian Kings, in The American Historical Review, XIII, 439-479, and to 
his (Larson’s) footnote on the lines in the Wanderer, as the earliest. com- 
plete record of a most important ceremony. Thus is new support given 
to the meaning of the phrase, hand ofer héafod. Cf. also York Powell’s 
comment in Elton’s Saxo Grammaticus, p. xxvi, ‘* Allegiance was paid by 
kneeling and laying the head down at the lord’s knee, as the beautiful pas- 
sage in the Wanderer’s Lay reminds us.” Cf. also Charm A14 (Grendon, 
p. 178), and observe that the meaning is probably the same. Gift of life 
or eternal joy might be fittingly represented by the Divine Dispenser per- 
forming an act similar to that of an earthly giver. Grendon (notes, 
p. 221) seems to be in doubt. — inwyrcan, to consecrate (by laying on of 
hands) ? 

68b ff. Th. translates, ‘the treasury await riches; a present stand 
prepared, when men it bestow. Grasping is he who receives gold, a man 
to whom in a high station is enough.’ Rie. tampers considerably with 
the MS., but admits that his emendation of the first half line is not satis- 
factory. He will not accept stréonum; ‘‘ist . . . entschieden un- 
zulassig ;”’ stréon cannot = stréowen=stratum. He fails to understand 
what the ‘hord should be doing in bed,’ the connection seeming to escape 
him. From stréonum, through scréonum, he would evolve ‘ schatzkam- 
mer.’ Str. says, in effect, he does not understand 68a. But he thinks 
the entire passage nothing more than the request of a wanderer for alms, 
thus agreeing with Rie., who notes that the singer having come to the 
end of his lay hints at reward. Tupper reads 70b, ‘Good is he who 
receives the gold, the man who is contented on the high seat.’ Krapp 
thinks 70b means simply ‘man (7.e. lord) on high-seat hath possessed 
(or enjoyed) it.’ 70a means that the eager person wants the gold which 
the lord (in 706) has possessed. He sees in 71 the usual reward for gen- 
erosity. Lawrence would read 706, ‘the man on the high-seat is not 
lacking in it, t.e. the gold.’ Ayres sees also a strong contrast, and reads, 
‘ Greedy is he who receives the gold [but] the man (prince) on the high- 
seat is sufficient for him, or it.’ I would read the whole passage: 
Treasure shall rest in its bed (casket), the throne will stand pre- 
pared, when men divide it (the treasure). Greedy is he who receives the 
gold, but the man on the high-seat will satisfy him. I am inclined to see, 
with Ayres, adverbial significance in Aws, and to read Jes geneah, ‘ will 
be sufficient for that.’ 

70b. Sh., p. 24, thinks geneah = beneah, and reads: a man hag need 
of it on a throne. I read, geneah from genugan. 

7b. lisse, cf. Chr., 484, Hé him Are lisse léan forgilded. 


B 


73. eorfe growan, earth shall grow, with trans. suggestion. Cf, Th., 
‘earth [shall] bring forth.’ C., ‘terra vigescet.? Str. thinks possibly 
growan is ‘‘nicht richtig,’’ that another word of different meaning 
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belongs where it stands. The gnome breaks an otherwise unified passage, 
it is true, but unity is not a characteristic of gnomic utterance. 

73b-74. Ice shall bridge (over water), the water a covering wear, (ice 
shall) lock up, etc. This, my reading, conserves the AS. verse structure ; 
that is, I see in 74a a repetition. C., ‘glacies confringetur, Aqua navem 
(ulmum) subvehet.’ Th., ‘ice break ; the watery deep agitate.’ Ten Br., 
‘His sich wollen, der wasserhelm tragen.’ Ma., ‘The ice, the water hel- 
met, locks up the plants.’ Cf. An., 1261, Is brycgade. 

74b-76. Ettm. places a period after Juican, no mark after cifas in 75. 
This punctuation suggests the reading, One shall bind up the plants of 
the earth. I translate: One shall unbind the frost’s fetters, the very 
mighty God. Inbindan occurs nowhere else, and is perhaps interchange- 
able with onbindan. Cf. B.-T., p. 589 (in), and B.-T., p. 747. Equally 
pertinent, however, would it be to separate in from bindan and read, One 
shall bind on the fetters of the frost. Gr., Spr., II, 194, thinks lucan is 
intrans. — ‘‘sich schlieszen.’’ Str., ‘‘Gott allein lést das fesselnde band.” 

77a. Tread, Winter shall depart. Th., ‘the much mighty God winter 
shall cast forth.’ With winter . . . geweorpan, cf. winter geworp, An., 
1256. Weder may mean weather, bad weather, or, as here, good weather. 
But C., ‘tempestas.’ Cf. B.-T., p. 1182, and Kr., An., p. 158. 

78b. Beginning with this line, I see through 81 a series of short 
gnomes, and read: The sea shall be unquiet ; that is, it is the nature of *, 
the sea to be restless. The solemn (déop, profundus) way of the dead is 
longest secret. Holly shall to the fire. The property of a dead man shall 
be divided. Glory (fame) is best (dom = xdéa dvipdv, Chadwick, Heroic 
Age, p. 329). Th., ‘The sea is unstill; deep the way of the dead, A 
secret shall be longest hidden. Shall among men the inheritance be 
divided of adead man.’ That is, Th. ends 79 with holen, and in 80 sub- 
stitutes ewled for led. Ettm. reads a period after hat, a comma after 
unstille, a comma after weg, a period after lengest. Gr., ‘ Die tiefe todte 
woge bleibt am langsten (unter der eisdecke) verborgen.’ Ten Br., 
‘ Am langsten, in der tiefe birgt sich die todte woge. Die stechpalm soll 
in’s feuer.’ Str., ‘die tiefe tote woge ist am langsten bise (gewesen).’ 
Brooke, ‘ The dead depth of ocean forever is dark.’ Mu. thinks 790 is a 
separate gnome. Cf. Holt., Hng. St., XX XVII, 199, who suggests ofen 
for holen. The form weg is an orthographic variation, and the change 
to weg isunnecessary. Cf. B.-T., p. 1183. 

80. This line shows end-rhyme instead of alliteration. Th. would 
force an alliteration by seeing in Zed, eled for heled. Unnecessary jug- 
gling, Hanscom, JHG.Ph., V, 446, seems to think this line means 
holly is good for burning. Cf. Brandl, p. 962, note. 

81. Dom bif sélast. Cf. Beo. 13880-13890. Gr. thinks dom = ‘ruhm’; 
so Ten Br., ‘ Ruhm ist das beste.’ Koegel, ‘dem toten ist nachrubm das 
beste,’ and traces origin to Homer. (Cf. also introd., pp. 38, 39.) 

82. A good example of ornate diction: The king shall buy a queen 
with property, with cups and bracelets. Cf. Gn. C. 45, Hovamél 91. 
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85b-86. And the woman thrive, dear with her people. MS. lof, Th. 
translates ‘beloved,’ though he fails to suggest Jéof as emendation. Cf. 
Rie., Lesebuch, p. xxvi, and Beo. 24 ff., Lofdedum sceal . . . man gePéon. 

8%a. rune healdan = keep counsel. 

88. mceodor®denne, the only instance of this compound, Sw. defines as 
. a collective noun meaning ‘strong drinks.’ (On -reden, cf. Wr., § 610, 
and Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, § 162). B.-T., p. 677, sug- 
gests ‘cellars, metonymy for liquors.’ I think the ceremonial of the 
mead-cup is referred to. 

89a. MS. sorge sid megen. I fail to make any meaning out of these 
words, which paleographically may easily be confused with for ges76- 
megen. So facsimile of Exeter MS. I translate, accordingly, before 
the courtiers, the train. Cf. B.-T., p. 442, ‘a multitude of companions.’ 
Th., ‘toward his friends, ever, everywhere.’ Gr. has no punct. from 
mapmum through gegrétan. W. notes, ‘Ettm. aindert in: sorge silémegen 
simle eghwer.’ But Ettm. has merely retained the MS. 

90. (The wife) shall the nobles’ chief first greet. I understand the 
entire passage from 85} through 93 to refer to the queen. She shall 
earn praise; be cheerful of mood ; keep counsel ; be munificent in horses, 
treasures ; with [the ceremony of] the mead, before the train, always, 
everywhere, shall first greet the nobles’ chief (her husband) ; the first 
cups to the lord’s hand quickly present, shall know wise counsel for them 
(herself and husband), the house owners, both together. Cf. Beo. 612 ff. 
the picture of Wealhtheow moving among the guests, and Beo. 1216, the 
speech wherein Wealhtheow presents the collar to Beowulf. Cf. also 
Tupper, Riddles, p. 218, and Gummere’s translation of the passage at 
hand, OFEZ., p. 50, note, and Atlakvida, 38. 

91b. hond for honda. 

92b. ff. Ten Br., ‘Rath ersinnen sollen des hauses herren zusammen.’ 

95. The only occurrence of the adj. use of linden. 

95b-100. An often quoted passage. Dear the welcome one to the Frisian 
wife, when the vessel stands: when his ship is come and her husband at 
home, her own provider, and she invites him in, washes his sea-stained 
garments and gives him new weeds: pleasant is it to him on land whom his 
love constrains. Gollancz (Chr., I, 16) has a pretty verse translation, but 
he renders in ladap ‘leads to (the board),’ and b#ded, ‘awaits.’ §. A. 
Brooke (#. H. Lit., I., 233) thinks this passage may have arisen concerning 
one of the Frisian band which seems to have settled to the North of the 
Tweed. Ma. has a queer notion concerning this Frisian woman. He holds 
that frisan = ‘frizzled, ringleted, with a wealth of tresses,’ not Frisian ! 

100. Ten Br. translates, ‘Am lande wohnt ihm was seine lieb 
ersehnet.’ Ma., ‘waiteth for him on the land... that his love demand- 
eth.’ That is, he sees a missing word. Cf. Sh., p. 23, ‘whom his love 
constrains, or because (bes) love constrains him (his).’ 

10la. See above (p. 92) and cf. Hévamél, 83, for a more cynical 
tone: Meyjar orfom skyle mange trua. 
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101b. Ci. 65. Iread, Often she dishonors men with her vices. Hi, 
though comparatively rare, is a nominative form. Rie. omits 1010, be- 
lieving ‘‘dass die worte oft . . . behlid nur durch versehen von 65 her- 
genommen waren,’’ and W. adds, ‘‘ eine ansicht die sehr wahrscheinlich 
ist.’’ On the length of 101, Schmitz says (p. 69), “101 nimmt K. als 
geschwellte zeile, doch glaube ich mit Rieger dass die worte oft bis behlid 
nur durch versehen von 65 hergenommen sind.”? 

102. Many a one is (of the) steadfast ; many a one (of the) inquisitive. 

103. I read, She courts strange men. Cf. Gn. C. 48, and The In- 
structions of King Cormac Mac Airt, op. cit., p. 22,1. 38: ‘Bad women 
are given to trysting.’ Grammar favors making woman the active agent 
instead of the object of the courting. Th., however, ‘strange men court 
them.’ 

104b. léofes wenan, await a loved one. 

105a. gebidan Jes, wait for what he may not hasten. Gr, thinks ne 
might be omitted. Cf. Sh., p. 33. 

106b-107a. Unless the ocean restrain him; the sea has him in its 
power. Munduwm may have an unfavorable meaning, clutches; if it 
should be so translated, I should make hafad also modified by nefne. 

107b. A maid is the delight of the possessor. Th. suggests égna 
(eagena) for égsan, and translates, ‘A maid is the delight of the eyes.’ 
Ettm. and Rie. follow. Gr. punctuates: gestyred. Mere hafad mundum 
mzgo, egsan wyn. Or, he thinks, egsa may be égsa, ‘possessor.’ Ma. 
agrees with Gr.’s first reading ; for he translates, ‘the chief of terrors, 
i.e. the sea (holdeth) a family (many sailors).’ W., ‘‘ obgleich die ord- 
nung der gedanken bei Grein eine bessere ist, schloss ich mich der andren 
einfachern erklarungsweise an.’’ Cf. B.-T., p. 244, égsa, where this line 
is referred to. Holt., Eng. St., XXXVII, 199, thinks égna correct, but 
the following a-line senseless. .He thinks ceap should be instrumental, 
and, as I understand him, would read, ‘A maid (is) the delight of the 
eyes ; through property a man (is) wealthy.’ Mii, ‘‘ Die sippe [evidently 
for megs = kinsman] ist die freude des besitzers.’’ 

108-109. Confusing lines. The meaning seems to be something like 
this: His property a wealthy man, the king a dwelling will sell, to the 
sailor when he comes sailing. He enjoys wood and water, when a dwell- 
ing is granted him. Th. reads: ‘ A rich man his cattle, a king his dwell- 
ing then, with his people shall guard, when mariners come, wood and 
water use ; then to them is a dwelling granted.’ Ma. reads: ‘A rich 
man, a king, a settlement then for his people buys, when he comes sail- 
ing.’ Rie. punctuates as Th., céap éadig mon, cyning wic Aonne, léodon 
cypep, honne lian cymed. Gr., céap-éadig mon cyning wic Aonne leodon 
cypep. Gr., wic Jon léodon (= Aam léodum) cypeP. But as W. com- 
ments, ‘ Diese anderung ist unméglich, da Aon nicht Aon in der hs. steht.’ 
I follow Gr., Spr., II, 182, in making leodon = lidan, ‘sailor.’ Ma. 
agrees with Gr. in compounding céap and éadig.— For lian cymed, cf 
B.-T., p. 643. 
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111. He buys meat, if he needs more, before he becomes too faint. 
Who is‘he’? Still the sailor-man ? 

113. ne meg, etc., seems to be an idiomatic expression equivalent to 
our ‘can’t stand the weather’; but B.-T., p. 69, says, ‘he may not be in 
the open air.’ 

114. Overcome is he, he may soon die, if he know not one who may 
feed him living. But #r may mean before. Cf. B.-T., pp. 6, 17. 

115b-116. Cf. above, p. 92. morfZor = violent death, corpse of one 
whom he has killed. For morfor, cf. Lawrence’s Banished Wife’s La- 
ment, loc. cit., 891. With this passage, cf. Sigrdrifomél, 33, counsel 9. 


118. Note the rhyme, gehnigan, gesigan. -Adl gesigan, disease lan- 
guish. Th. reads, ‘adl(i)ge sigan, the diseased sink.’ Gr. with an eye to 
alliteration offers hadl, hadu ? But what does he mean? Holt. would 
write hadl = heald, half (bent down) and cites Sw. 

119a. ryht rogian, justice shall flourish. Th., ‘justice accuse,’ and 
queries, ‘Ohg. rogjan?’ B.-T. is at a loss for the meaning; Spr., II, 
383, ‘‘rogian (ahd, rukian) florere, crescere.’’ I follow this etymology. 

120. yfel unnyttost, x#t is written over an erasure. — nyttost, unnytiost, 
example of what Siev. terms ‘‘ grammatischer reim.”’ 

121. A unique line. It puns on God and good and rhymes genge with 
lenge. The tone seems to be that of a real proverb. Good is prevalent 
and has affinity with God. B.-T., p. 421 (genge), ‘Good prevails and 
is lasting before God.’ B.-T., p. 629 (lenge), ‘Good hath affinity with 
God.’ Cf. Kleber, M. Ph., III, 246, where this passage is compared with 
one from Beo., and the meaning ‘at hand’ suggested. 

122. Thought shall be restrained, the hand shall be controlled (by 
mind?) A common gnomic idea, cf. Wand., 11 ff. Note the alliteration 
and the rhyme. 


123. The apple shall be in the eye. Interesting relic, — séo = apple = 


pupil. 

123b. After in and before bréostwm there is a slight erasure. 

128. A good scop for men, spear-strife for heroes (is fitting) ; war for 
resistance to hold peace among dwellings. Th. translates, ‘a weapon for 
enemies (that is, gar ni4werum), war for an adversary,’ etc. Ettm., 
‘‘Thorpii textus recensionem sum secutus ; at legi etiam potest, quamvis, 
paganitatem sapiat, God scop (creavit) gumum garnié verum, vig tovidre. 
vic ...’’ So Rie. understands, but writes gar nifwerum. Gr. gid 
(bonus) scop gumum, garnid verum vig tovidre vicfreodu healdan. Cf. 
also Spr. II, 549, covidre =‘ contra pugnam.’ B (I quote from W.), god 
(bonus) scop gumum, gar nidverum, vig tovidre vic freodohealdan = ‘ speer 
fiir die neidigen, kampf fiir den widersacher, wohnung fiir friedenhalt- 
ende.’ , 

130-182. Str., ‘‘In den drei folgenden versen 130-182 ist je ein halbvers 
einem spruche gewidmet.”’ 

133. Woden created idols (or evils), Str. thinks the origin of this 
passage is Ps. xcv, 5: Omnes dii gentium demonia, dominus autem 
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celos fecit. Pope Boniface quotes from this Psalm in his letter to 
Edwin, King of the Angles (see Bede, HE., II, 10). The writer of the 
gnomic passage may have translated from memory or he may have mis- 
understood in making fecit a governing verb also for the first passage, 
There is a parallel for the rest of the speech in the history of Edwin’s 
conversion (Bede, HE., Ch. II, 18), “In hac predicatione veritas claret 
illa, que nobis vitz, salutis et beatitudinis eterne dona valet tribuere.”’ 
For weos, cf. Spr., I, 731, woh, ‘ iniquitas’; B.-T., p. 1262, woh, crooked, 
and woh, wrong, error. 

Since, as I believe, the final six lines, 183-138, are the addition of a 
late scribe, it is not impossible that the chapters just referred to may have 
been familiar to him. But the parallelism of this passage with the pas- 
sages in Bede may be due to the common origin, the Bible. 

137. eft Zt, etc. B. translates, ‘ wieder am ende.’ 


Cc 


140b. /éofes in MS. seems to be error for lofes: merit praise, rather 
than merit a lover. Cf. Spr., II, 192.— Gearnian seems to be a con- 
traction for ge-earnian. 

141b. deges onetian, daily be diligent. Cf. The night cometh when no 
man can work (John ix, 4). Deges, adverbial. Cf. Wr., 557; B.-T., 
p. 193. 

142. A good man remembers (is careful of) a good and tame horse. 
Th. translates mon ‘man,’ not seeing subst. significance of ¢i/. So Ettm., 
who notes, ‘‘scil. by weorde.’’ Mon is best taken as 3d sg. pres. of 
munan. 

148b. calcrondes, a compound which occurs nowhere else. 

144. A perfect gnome. No man gains too much. Str. notes that this 
line isthe conclusion of the four-line alliterative strophe in the fornyrdislag, 
this strophe being made up of 139, 140, 141, 144. 142 and 148 are out of 

lace. 
: 146. Often one goes far by (about) the village, where he knows for 
himself no certain friend. ‘Passing the dwellings of men,’ B.-T., 
p. 1019, tune (iv) ; ‘where he cannot look for a friend,’ B.-T., p. 1138. 
Th. ‘ where he knows a friend to be void of reproach.’ The line seems to 
mean that one avoids a place where there are no friends. — unwiotod, 
Spr. 11, 630, glosses ‘ non destinatus.’ 

147. Siev. p. 464, thinks Ettm. right in emending to wulf. ‘‘ Nicht 
nur geféran ist wahrscheinlich, sondern auch das folgende felaf&cne déor 
ist sicher singular.”’ But geféran may be dat. plu., and though wuif makes _ 
smoother construction, I do not change text. 

148. The dangerous animal ; full often the companion tearshim. MS. 
has fecne. Ettm., ‘* fecn, dolosus, astutus lupus non bene dicitur, optime 
tamen frécn, periculosus, terribilis..? W. adds a note calling attention 
to fela-frécne déor, Rune Poem, 5. As he suggests, the second half-line, 
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148b, seem to indicates frecne. I translate accordingly, though I have 
thought it wise to give MS. in text. Gr. punctuates: geferan,.. .- 
déor: . .. slited. 

149ff. Terror shall (arise) because of the gray wolf, a grave (shall be 
prepared) for the dead man. (The wolf) laments for hunger; he does 
not at all encircle (?) that (gref) with lamentation, nor does he bewail. 
the slaughter, the gray one, the mortality of men, but ever wishes it more.. 
—A much disputed passage. Th. reads from 1496, ‘The grave for the 
dead man hungry shall groan ; not with howl winds round it, nor indeed 
death laments the gray wolf,’ etc. Ettm. punctuates, Hungre héofed 
nales. SoGr. Cf. B.-T., p. 528, ‘Hungre héofeS, laments for hunger.’ 
Mii., ‘Selbst im grabe noch verfolgt den menschen der falsche freund 
(wulf). Er klagt wohl, aber nicht aus anteil (nals), sondern vor hun- 
ger (Hungre heofeS), weil er nichts mehr zu fressen bekommt (ac hit 
a mare wille).’ Ettm. q. ‘greggum = gregum?’ Lines 149-151 show 
two of the seven instances where this word occurs in AS. poetry. Cf. 
Mead, loc. cit. 

153. A bandage shall (be) wound ; revenge shall be for the brave man. 
wunden, from windan, to wind. If the word is wund = wound, and the 
line to be read, A bandage shall be for the wound, what of the construc- 
tion of wund? Or if, according to Th., wunden = wounded, what of the 
construction? As alternative to my own reading, I offer, A fillet shall 
be rolled, twisted. Th.’s change of wr#d to wr#d is unnecessary ; both 
forms occur. Th. translates wracu, ‘exile.’ Cf. B.-T., p. 1268, wracu, 
IIb. Ayres suggests a spirited reading, ‘The web shall be woven, misery 
(shall be) for the cruel man,’ which though offering a new interpretation 
of wr#d, at the same time preserves its literal meaning of ‘that which is 
bound, or wound.’ Cf. The Fatal Sisters, by Thomas Gray. 

154b-155a. Man shall have both alike for his companions. It is possi-. 
ble that the meaning may be that bow and arrow shall be to each other 
as man to mate. Cf. B.-T., p. 412, ‘A bow must have an arrow, a man 
must to his mate.’ Cf. ON. Hnn & boga Grvar. 

155b. Treasure become another’s, or ‘change hands,’ B.-T., p. 671. 
Th. sees in the 6-line a continuation of the first half line and reads, ‘ be 
the other’s treasure.’ Ettm. and Gr®, doubtless see a similar meaning ; 
for they place a comma after 155a, and a period after 155b. Cf. also 
Mii., p. 28, ‘ Der mann soll mit dem genossen so untrennbar verbunden 
sein wie bogen und pfeil, . . . ein geschenk des andern wert sein.’ Gr. 
originally placed a period after gemeccan, a reading which W. follows, 
as I do. 

156. May be a Christian thought: cf. The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away (Job i, 21). 

158. A hall shall stand, itself grow old. Ettm. offers silfer, argentum. 
Perhaps sylf may be for syll, ‘foundation? ? 

159. l#sest, poetic form, 1#st.being the only form common in WS. 
prose. 
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160. Trees shall spread and truth be disseminated. Cf. B.-T., 
pp. 119, 1179. I follow MS., H., Th., and Gr. W. reads sceal onbr&dan. 
‘Th. conjectures tréowu needlessly, tréow also being a form of the nom. 
splu. This line appears to pun on tréo and tréow. 

161. sto has for antecedent, tréow. 

162-164. A Ujddahdtir strophe. Cf. Siev?., p. 145. Cf. also note by 
Etim. 

165. Cf. Siev. and Holt. They would make asecond line after geweard, 
-one having simple alliteration: cf. 1jéd0ahdtir strophe. As it stands, this 
line has six accents. On scéop for scép, cf. Wr., § 128, n. 

166a. To every one of men wise words are fitting. Th., Ettm., Gr. would 
change wera to wera. Unnecessary, the form here found occurs else- 
where. Cf. Gospels (Lind. and Rush.), and B.-T., p. 1241. 

167. Mii. thinks the colorless guman gains its true significance if read 
as ‘warrior, opposed to singer,’ op. cit., p. 28. 

168. Cf. Quot homines, tot sententie and Minds of Men, 21-28. 
‘One would expect monige as Ettm. emends (not monig). 

169. I follow Th. in ending the line with longad (langod), and I trans- 
date, Each has for himself, apart, a desire of heart. Whenever one sits 
apart and meditates, he grows sad ; the line suggests a typical AS. situa- 
tion. Cf. Wand., 111, geset him sundor et rine. Cf. also close of The 

Banished Wife’s Lament: Wa bid Jam Ze sceal of langofe léofes abidan. 

170 ff. Gr. and W. begin this line with Jongad. Th. and Ettm. see a 
gap after fonne. There is undoubted difficulty in effecting a smooth 
translation. The meaning seems to be, Yet the less the man who knows 
many songs and who can play the harp, etc. —offe = and. Cf. Beo. 650, 
2254, etc. Allusions in AS. poetry to the harp are frequent, but with 

171 cf. especially Gifts of Men, 49, and Fates of Men, 80-81. 

173-174. Miserable is he who must live alone, friendless to dwell has to 
him fate decreed. W., ‘‘ Ettm. nimmt winel. wun. ‘als objekt zu geteod.’ 
So fasse ich es auch auf.’? But Th., ‘ Miserable is he who must live alone, 
friendless continue, fate has ordained it to him.’ 

176. MS. eorle. Th. q. ‘ecorlice ?’ Ettm. suggests eorles, and W. fol- 
‘lows. Holt. prefers eorlas: why? Gr. follows MS. as I do, though I see 
no translation of eorle which compares favorably with that of eorles in 
apposition to monnes. orle, dat., to aman? Note pun on eafora and 
.eofor. — weran for weren, as Ettm. suggests. — sceoldan for sceoldon. 

177. slipherde déor, the bear. 

178-179. Always shall these warriors carry their trappings, and with 
each other together sleep. For ger#de, trappings, cf. B.-T., p. 429, and 
geréde, p. 430. But B.-T., p. 429, under gerzdan, ‘arrange, dispose,’ 
refers to this line. Spr., I, 440, is in doubt, suggesting no meaning, but 
giving acc. as case. Perhaps the word is for r#d, council, then /#dan is 
figurative, and the idea becomes, lead a council. Koegel, op. cit., I, 75, 
_gerzd anlédan. 
~ 180. A hopeless line, as it stands. Th. thinks the second mon to an 
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erroneous repetition by the scribe, as is probably the case. He is perhaps 
wrong in thinking some lines are omitted after swefan. Cf. Siev2., p. 
145. Enough is omitted after m#die to make a second long line in the 
strophe. Gr. suggests meg beswican to fill the gap. The meaning is 
possibly to the effect, Never shall one go to the assembly without the 
other. Cf. Koegel, op. cit., I, 75, ‘immer sollen die helden (einer gefolg- 
schaft) sich in einander schicken und bei einander schlafen: dann wer- 
den sie sich gegenseitig niemals durch bise reden veruneinigen, bis sie der 
tod trennt.’? Th. writes m#dle, but cf. B.-T., p. 664. These lines have a 
ring and content similar to those in the formula of peacemaking found in 
primitive laws and customs of Iceland. Cf. Origines Islandice, p. 316, 


‘Ye two shall be made men — 
At one and in agreement, 
At feast and food, 
At moot and meeting of the people, 
At church soken, and in the king’s house.’ 


Mii, failing to see the the j6dahdttr strophe, takes 178-183 ‘‘ fiir schlecht 
umgemodelte prosa.’’ He has a similar opinion of 165-169. Cf. Holt., 
Eng. St., XXXVII, 200, who would change to tomelde. Cf. B.-T., 
p. 1002; Spr., II, 545. 

182. The meaning of tefl is uncertain. Icel. tajfl is a game, used of 
chess or draughts or of dicing. (Cf. also Germania, XXIV.) Here, the 
context seems to indicate that dicing or a board for dicing is meant. 
Cf. B.-T., p. 968. It is possible, however, that the meaning may be table 
where drink and food is served. 

183. They forget the shaping of bitter things. On gesceajte, cf. Wr., 
§ 391, B.-T., p. 435. On borde, T., B.-T., ‘on board.’ It is likely, I 
think, that the gaming board is referred to, —at the board. Either mean- 
ing fits equally well the context. : 

184. Kttm., “ verbum emettan ignoro ; emtjan, emtigean, sepe leguntur.” 
But there is no authority for this statement. I suggest either of two 
readings. First, the idle hand of the dicer is at leisure long enough. 
Cf. Deuteronomy i, 6, genéh longe; Spr., II, 284, neah = satis diu. For 
emet, cf. Spr. 1, 57. Second, change the text according to the following 
explanation: @met comes at the end of aline. -ian was carried forward. 
ge of the next word, as not unusual, was affixed to the preceding word ; 
hence tange. Palzeographically, ¢ for 7 is quite possible; a later scribe 
may have mistaken the letter, particularly since ange, a common word, 
would naturally present itself, in opposition to the form ange. My chief 
reasons for the change are first that @met occurs nowhere else, so far as 
I know, and second, that o is uniformly written before nasals (in the 
Gn. Ex.), and lange would have been longe. (A single exception to the 
statement in regard to nasals occurs in man, 67.) Idle hond emetian 
geneah would be translated, then, It satisfies the idle hand to be at 
leisure. Th. reads, ‘Idle is the hand (long leisure nigh) of the gamester.’ 
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Sir F. Madden, in Remarks on the Ancient Chessmen found in the Isle 
of Lewis, Arch., 24, 203 ff., notes, p. 282, that the game here cited is 
allied to backgammon. He, with ‘“‘ Mr. Price’s’’ help, renders 182 ff: — 


They two shall sit together 

At the table game sit, 

Whilst their anger glides away, 

Shall forget the anxious cares of life ; 
They shall have game on the board, 
With idle hand unoccupied, 

Long near the table-men, 

Shall they throw the dice (tessellz) . 


It is noticeable that Sir Frederick insists that the game was not chess. 
Wright (Homes of Other Days, New York, 1871, p. 232), speaking of games 
says, ‘‘The most popular was that of tabule. This game was in use 
among the Romans, and was in all probability borrowed from them by the 
Anglo-Saxons, among whom it was in great favor, and who called the 
game tefle (evidently a mere adoption of the Latin name), and the dice 
tefle-stanas. The former evidently represents the Latin tessele, little 
cubes; and the latter seems to show that the Anglo-Saxon dice were 
usually made of stones. Ata later period, the game of tables, used nearly 
always in the plural, is continually mentioned along with chess, as the 
two most fashionable and aristocratic games in use.’? On p. 284, Wright 
refers to LD. L. L., Act V, sc. 2, ‘‘ when he plays at tables,’’ and to The 
Gul’s Hornbooke, for similar use of the term. 

185b. teoselum weorped, throws with the dice. Cf. Sh., pp. 18 and 
61. Th. reads, ‘but with the dice he throws seldom in the spacious ship, 
unless under sail he runs.’ I am inclined to think hé refers to céole, not 
to the gamester. Ettm. and Gr. place a period after weorped. 

187. Gr. and W. print werig scealce. Cf. Spr., II, 403. B.-T. does 
not refer to this line under scealc. — wearnum, freely. 

186 ff. Str. comments to the following effect: Lazy and incapable ser- 
vants are not to be used for the voyage ; the lazy runs only under sail ; 
the incapable, when reproached, loses his craft and lets the helm be 
Tuined. I fail to get any such meaning, but read, Weary shall he (be, 
who) rows against the wind ; very often one freely blames the timid, so 
that he loses courage, his oar becomes dry on board. Th. reads, ‘ Full 
oft one with threats urges the slothful, . . . draws his oar on board.’ 

189. Cunning shall with thing evil, skill with things fitting. — Lot... 
list, names for a corresponding vice and virtue ; cf. B.-T., p. 643; Spr., 
II, 190-194. Koegel, op. cit., I, 75, translates, ‘Betrug muss mit 
falschheit, list mit schlauheit verbunden sein ; auf diese weise wird der 
stein (im bretspiel) heimlich beseitigt.’ 

189-193. Ljédahdttr strophe. Th. thinks want of context and allitera- 
tion shows the MS. to be defective. He sees a gap after forstolen, and 
makes no translation from bacwm through Gréd. Gr. sees a slight omis- 
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sion after Grd. With these views, cf. that of Str. (Zit. f. d.. A., XVII, 
215). By following Str.’s emendation and changing a@r#d to ard, one 
may read the gnome: The ready man is always prepared. Of the entire 
strophe, Str. says: ‘‘ der six des spruches ist folgender: schlechte betrii- 
gen, tiichtige zeigen schlauheit. dadurch (durch betrug oder list) wird 
der stein (im brettspiele) unvermerkt hinweggenommen. oft zerzanken 
sie (die lyswe) sich mit wérten, bevor sie aus einander gehen, wahrend der 
schlagfertige (arod vgl. altn. grr) iiberall geriistet ist (den schaden wett 
zu machen sucht oder weiss).’? Line 193, he adds, is an example of 
skothending, or half-rhyme: gea r:a...a:r od. Cf. Koegel, op. 
cit., 1, 75. B.-T., supp. p. 45, suggests, doubtfully, ‘resolute’ for arzd. 
Cf. Wand., Wyrd bid ful ar#d, and Beo. (an-r#d), 1530, -1576, where 
the meaning seems toj be ‘determined, firm’ (kiihn, mutig, Schticking 
glosses). 193, then, may be, The courageous is at all times prepared. 
Koegel reads, geara is hwer ahred, and translates, ‘tief ists irgendwo 
erregt.’ He notes, ‘‘ Der sinn der zeile kann nur sein: der innere zorn 
kommt zum ausbruch, die innere erregung macht sich in worten luft.’’ 
This rendering throws too much strain on 191. The general meaning is 
probably this: Cunning must meet cheating, by which the dice may be 
stolen: players often dispute before they turn their backs on one another ; 
the courageous man will be ready (in case of a wrangle). 

194. This line marks the beginning of a Christian passage, one that is 
corrupt and difficult to convert into a form approaching that first written 
down. 194-198a@ is comparatively simple and reads, Hostility has been 
among mankind since the earth first swallowed Abel’s blood ; it was no 
one day’s hate, from which strife-bringing drops widely sprang, great 
crime to man, to many people bale-mixed hate. 

195. andege, cf. Beo. 11, 1107, 1935, and Sedgefield’s ed., p. 164. 
The meaning may be ‘ open. , —mon, in 197, I change to man ; otherwise, 
I make nothing of 197a. 

198. Here the difficulty becomes greater. What does Aone refer to ? 
Cain or Abel? If the latter, then nerede may be for ferede or generede, 
and the meaning is, whom (that is, Abel) death took away. 

200. The difficulty here lies in afSolwarum, for which B.-T. offers 
‘citizens.’ But ‘eternal hate injured men, so citizens’ is not a convinc- 
ing rendering. Str. would substitute gewrec for nerede (after the passage 
in Beo.), then he would change afolwarum to adom swarian, reading : 
‘den mord rachte—kund war es seither weithin — dass ewiger hass die 
menschen schaédigte, wie auch eidam und schwaher der waffen getise 
vollfiihrten tiber die erde.’ Str. has a good deal to say about the Cain- 
Abel reference with respect to its bearing on the Oswald-Penda wars. I 
doubt any historical allusion. 

195. 6ldde, is. after swelgan. Cf. B.-T., p. 947. 

201. dréogan gewin, fight. 

203-206 show reversion to gnomic utterance. 

204. W. writes and in italics to indicate the MS. sign for this word; 
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204 shows error in this respect where he does not italicize. In every 
instance the MS. has 9. 
205a. Heart for the brave man = The brave man must have courage. 
206. Th. reads ‘for the base in soul.’ I read (Jes héanan hyge), for 
the soul of the base (shall be thought) a most limited treasure. Cf. Brooke, 
* And the smallest of hoards for the coward in soul.’ 


Cotton GNOMES 


1. Note ceastra vs. Saxon burh. Stone masonry meant something 
mysterious to the Germans, who spoke of it as ‘‘ burg of the giants,” 
“the giants’ ancient work.’’ The use of stone, foreign to the north of 
Europe, spread from the southeast corner of the Mediterranean. 
Cf. Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 91, and see above, p. 107. — gesyne, 
visible. F., T., translate ‘seen,’ a word which should be reserved for the 
pp. of geséon. - 

2. enta. B.-T., ent, ‘a giant, gigas.’ ordanc enta geweorc, cunning 
work of giants. Cf. Beo. 2718. Cf. Kr., An., p. 138. T. overfreely 
translates, ‘The work of the mind of giants,’ which the case of ordanc 
forbids. Cf. Gen. vi, 4, ‘ There were giants on the earth in those days.’ 
’ 8a. Cf. Ruin, 1, wr®tlic is Aes wealstan. 

3b. swiftust, the rarer form. Cf. Wr., § 444. 

4. Sunar, syndan, hlidast, rarer forms. — myccle, cf. Wr., § 260. Ettm. 
mycle, but already the older form had given place to myccle. 

5. Wyrd. Cf. B.-T., p. 1287, for various significations of this word; 
ef. also Kr., An., 6186 and note. An indication of heathen origin; the 
feeling seems to be more personal than, say, in Gen. 2355 where Wyrd is 
rather a ‘cold abstraction.’ My punct. of 5b-8a@ is somewhat clearer, 
I think, than that suggested by former Edd. 

6. lencten, spring, confined to West Teutonic languages, has acquired 
an ecclesiastical meaning peculiar to England. In other Teutonic languages, 
the only sense is ‘spring,’ says the VED., VI, p.201. Cf. OHG. lengizin 
(shortened Jenzin). The word may possibly have reference to the length- 
ening of days as characterizing spring. Cf. lent-lilies, daffodils, and 
‘Lenten ys come wip loue to toune.’ —hrimigost, cf. Men., 35, hrime 
gehyrsted . . . Martius, and notes on spring in JEG. Ph., V, 446 (Hans- 
com, op. cit.) 

7. Summer is most sun-beautiful, .e., beautiful from sun-shine. Cf, 
B.-T. p. 9387. But H., ‘estivus sol est formosissimus,’ and F., T., ‘Sum- 
mer sun is most beautiful.’ Note spelling swnwlitegost and (next line) 
hrédéadegost. For example in Alfred’s prose of similar forms, cf. Cos., § 43. 

8. The poet, having spoken of winter, spring, and summer, completes 
the round of the seasons: herfest is figurative for autumn. The word is 
confined to OHG. and Dutch, and was established after Tacitus. Cf. 
Schriider, op. cit., p.803. Itranslate, Autumn is most glorious. T’s ‘ Fierce 
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harvest is the happiest’? is nonsense. H., ‘tempestivas autumnus’ ; 
¥., ‘ Harvest is most blessed.’ 

9. MS. géres may be Kentish or Anglian or late West-Saxon. Cf. Wr., 
§ 124, note. In Oros. occur both géar and gér; in Chr. simply gear. 
Cf. Cos., §§61. Cf. Hanscom, op. cit., p. 441. With 5-9 cf. Met. 11 
65-61, for similar relation of God to wind and change of seasons. 

10. Truth is most treacherous. So the gnome must read according to 
MS. swicolost, which, as Ea. comments, has a ‘strangely Machiavellian 
sound.’ According to Chantepie de la Saussaye, truthfulness with the 
Norsemen did not preclude everything we are accustomed to regard as 
deceit ; they made use in a treaty of ambiguous expressions. Cf. op. cit., 
409-410. But emendation in favor of simpler meaning is preferable. Sw. 
proposes swutolost, a change whereby the gnome falls readily into line 
with the others. But why not switolost ? Paleographically this form is 
quite possible, c and ¢ often being mistaken for each other. I read it into 
the text and translate, Truth is most clear, or evident. Cf. The Instruc- 

‘tions of King Cormac Mac Airt, p. 22, 1. 36, ‘Everything true is sweet.” 
H., ‘verus facillime decipitur,’ with which cf. Spr., II, 511: ‘sich leicht 
entziehend, leicht entgehend ?’ Cf. B.-T., p. 954, ‘ occasioning offence ?’ 
T., ‘Truth is most deserving.’ 

11-12.. The old most wise, old in bygone years, who earlier experienced 
many things. Cf. B.-T., p. 3854, for fyrngéarum; Spr., I, 368. For 
gebided, cf. An., 1702, where the idea seems to be similar. With the 
thought, cf. Hovamél, stanza 1383, and Hamfésmol, 27. (See introd., 
p. 27.) Gummere notes that the very old were}thrust away to die; but 
healthy old age and the wisdom of sagacious counsel were venerated. — 
Germanic Origins, p. 205. 

13. wundrum, Spr., I, 752, ‘ mirabiliter.’ — scridad: cf. 1. 40, also 
Beo. 168, 651, etc. 

14. sceolan for sceolon. Cf. note, 1. 4. With the idea, cf. Beo. 20 
ff. (See introd., p. 30.) Cf. also Gummere, OFE., p. 23, substituting 
Cotton for Exeter. Cf, Heliand, 1018 ff. 

16a. I read a period after eorle, Courage ought to be ina man. Cf. 
ON. proverb, Odlingr skyldi einkar-raoskar. H., ‘virtus in duce, et 
gladius cum galea, bellum tolerabunt.’ So, F., T., translating, see in hilde 
gebidan a complement to each half line of 16. 

16b. MS. hellme, misspelling for helme. Cf. Beo. 2259, hilde gebad. 
Representations of ancient chessmen found in the isle of Lewis (op. cit. 
in Arch. XXIV, 203 ff.) show the sword held in the right hand resting 
against the helmet in the left. 

17, The hawk shall on (or, sit on) the glove of the falconer, the wild 
one dwell; or, the hawk, though wild, shall accustom himself to the 
glove. Cf. Fates of Men, 85, sum sceal wildne fugel wlonce atemian, etc. 
—glofe, H. translates (glofe), ‘clivo’; B.-T., p 481, ‘a cliff’; Spr., i, 
516, ‘rupes ?’; Brooke, ‘ cliff,’ 

19, By following the MS. one may read, The eagle inthe haw. H. 
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translates, ‘aquila in campo,’ so F., T., ‘ eagle in field.’ In Kent, a haw 
is a yard or enclosure. But by changing earn to earm and making one 
word of an + haga (emendation of Ettm., followed by Gr., Sw., W.) 
the passage becomes aligned with the preceding and the following gnomes. 
The miserable recluse, i.e. the wolf. Cf. Beo. 2369, earm dnhaga, and 
Wand. 1. Cf. also B.-T., supp. p. 42. 

20a. t0dmegenes occurs only here. 

20b. ti7, the goodman. H. ‘ bonus civis.’ 

21. domes wyrcean, do justice, win glory or renown. Cf. Beo. 1888- 
1399. (See introd. p. 38.) Cf. also Beo. 1492, dm gewyrce. For use 
of the gen. with wyrcan, cf. Sh., p. 63. 

28a. stéap and géap, cf. Ruin, 11, stéap géap; Gen., 2556, fyr stéapes 
and géapes. 

23b-24a. The stream shall in the waves mingle with seaflood. H., 
‘Fluvius exundans faciet diluvium.’ See footnote, and cf. B.-T., p. 675 
(mecgan) and p. 678 (mengan). Cf. Husband’s Message, 42, mengan 
merestreamas. The passage, though obscure, seems to refer to a river 
which flows into the sea. 

24b-25a. The mast shall on the ship, the sail-yard, rest. I make 
segelgyrd synonymous with mest. H., ‘ Malus in navigio antennas sustine- 
bit.’ B.-T , p. 864, ‘ The mast shall be fixed in a boat and the yard hang 
from it.’ Spr., Il, 424, glosses segelgyrd as a ptc., ‘ segelgiirtet.’ 

25b-26a. Literally, sword shall in bosom, on bosom, or in the lap. 
Tupper thinks it probable that some rite of the comitatus may here be re- 
ferred to as in Gn. Hx. 68-71. He cites Beo. 2195 and 1143. 2195, Awt 
hé on Biowulfes bearm Glegde, I think simply means that Hygelac laid 
the sword, as a gift, in Beowulf’s lap. This is the view also of R. W. 
Chambers, ‘‘ On his part, Hygelac gives Beowulf feudal domains, placing, 
as he does so, in Beowulf’s bosom the sword of their common grandfather 
Hrethel.’’ Op. cit., p. 25. Beo. 1143 is.an obscure passage which has 
been translated variously. Cf. Schiicking, op. cit., p. 111, and MZLN., 
XXV,114. The old mode of holding the sword, assigned to royal per- 
sonages, was across the knees and with both hands. In Grimmesmél, 
King Geirrod sits ‘‘ ok hafpi sverb um kné ok brugpit til mips.’’ Cf. also 
illustrations in Wright’s Homes, and in Sir F, Madden’s article, loc. cit., 
Arch. XXIV. On the whole, I am inclined to believe that the gnome 
refers to this custom. Read, the sword shall rest in the lap. 

26b. A dragon shall dwell in a cavern, oronamound. Cf. Beo. 2212- 
2213. For information about dragons, cf. Brandl, op. cit., p. 996. 

29b-30. Cf. Gn. Ex. 177 and see above, p. 96. 

30b. Water from the hill shall travel, flood-gray. H., ‘ Aqua de monti- 
bus irruens inundationem luteam faciet.’ F., T., ‘ Water will from the 
hill bring down the gray earth.’ — flodgreg occurs only here, but cf. jlint- 
gregne, Rid. 4-19. Cf. Mead, op. cit., p. 189 ff. B.-T. gives the com- 
pound foldgr&g, and translates ‘ Earth-colored water shall proceed from a 
hill.’ Spr., I., 310, foldgreg, ‘ erdgrau.’ 
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82b-33a. Cf. Gn. Ex. 160. 

38b. wudu=tree. H., ‘Sylve in terris fecunde florebunt.’ 

34a. bldwan, to bloom, survives only in dialect in Mn. E. With 33b- 
84a, cf. Gn. Hx. 25b-26a. 

35. Mead notes that the favorite color in AS. poetry is green and that 
singularly enough the examples are found almost wholly in religious 
poems. Cf. Guth. 203, gréne beorgas. 

36b-3%a. Cf. Beo. 725, recedes miidan. No meaningless figure. Cf. 
Gummere, Germanic Origins, p. 105. 

87. rand. Cf. Rid., Tupper, p. 80, and cf. Wright, Homes, p. 85. 

88b-39a. Cf. Fates of Men, 238. : 

89b-40a. The salmon shall in the sea glide with rapid movement. H., 
‘Salmo et raia in gurgitibus hinc illinc vagabuntur.’ T., .. . ‘ will roll 
with the skate.’ F., ‘with shooting wander.’ Cf. B.-T., p. 627, leax, 
and p. 889, scot, which is glossed ‘shot,’ and under which this line is 
quoted. Spr., Il, 407, ‘ motus rapidus.? Tupper suggests the possibility 
that scéote may be for sceole and cites A Journey Spell, 24 (Grendon, p. 
178). 

40. «in scridan in later hand above the line, 

41. Cf. Met. 208. 

42a. Cf. Chr. 872, Aéof Aristlice, fe on Aystre fared. — Aystrum, cf. 
footnote, and B.-T., p. 1052. 

42b. yrs, a demon in ON. mythology, a relic, as are enta and wyrd of 
early superstition in England. 4H., ‘latro,’ F., ‘spectre.’ Icel. Aurs, ‘a 
giant’; OHG., durs, ‘demonium’; lit., ‘the thirsty one.’ Cf. B.-T., 
p. 1086.—‘* Man mag an Grendel, den aus der methalle verbannten, 
denken.’’ Brandl,-op. cit., p. 960. : 

43b ff. A woman shall by secret craft seek her lover, if she does 
not wish publicly to be sought in marriage. Cf. Gn. Hx. 82-93, and 
see above, p. 91 ff. ‘Golden arm rings were the aristocratic present,”’ 
Germanic Origins, p. 167. Marriage by purchase appears in its crudest 
form in Kent, where wives would seem to have been bought much in the 
same way as slaves or cattle. Cf. Chadwick, Origin of the English 
Nation, p. 824. Such a custom also seems to have prevailed in Wessex. 
If the lines are to be translated as above, a late origin is indicated : being 
bought was areproach. But in the Gn. Hx., geSéon was used in a good 
sense and the purchase was honorable enough, something to be desired, 
according to old Germanic custom. By a slight emendation in 44d, the 
thought becomes similar to that in Gn. Hx - nelle may be error for wille. 
The meaning then becomes, The woman shall by secret craft seek her 
friend, if she would thrive among the people, that she may be bought 
with rings. dyrne Sw. thinks an adv. periphrasis, ‘secretly, clan- 
destinely.’ Cf. Mii., p. 10; he regards 48b-45a as prose. 

45b. The sea shall foam (welter) with salt. H., ‘sale estuabit.? Sw. 
thinks ‘ salt,’ adj., better. 


46. Air and water (cloud and flood) shall flow about each of all lands, 


oe Te 
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mountain (mountainous) streams. On jfirgenstréam, see Lawrence’s 
Haunted Mere in Beowulf, PMLA., ns. XX, 2, 212. The chief point to 
be observed here is that the water is not salt. Cf. Met. 207%, for the 
same idea. H., ‘rei imbres, diluvia et transgressi fluvii inundabunt 
omnes terras,’ but prints ealra land. 

48. tungol, any heavenly body ; here probably the sun. 

49. meotud. Vilmar thinks this word had its origin in heathendom, 
but was retained after the introduction of Christianity and applied to the 
Supreme Being. Cf. C. C. Ferrell, Teutonic Antiquities in the AS. 

_ Genesis, Leipzig, 1893, p. 4. 

50. geogod, later form ; cf. 1. 49, where meotud, older form, appears. 

52-53. fyrd wid fyrde, «lad wid lafe, examples of ‘‘ grammatischer 
reim.” 

54a. synne st#lan. B.-T., ‘charge with crime.’ H., ‘semper se ob- 
firmabunt.’ F., ‘ They shall always steal on each other.’ T., ‘Sin will 
steal on.’ Sw., ‘ Institute injury or hostility.’ Kock, Angl. XX VII, 229, 
thinks this passage, Gen. 1351-1352, and the two in Beo., 1839-1344, 
2485-2487, where the verb (ge)st#lan is employed, have been misunder- 
stood, that the idea of accusing or upbraiding has developed into that of 
avenging. Cf. also Klaeber, M@. Ph., III, 261. Kock disagrees with Sw., 
on the basis that synne means an infringement of divine or human law, 
wrong-doing ; it is not used of hostility in general, or looked on as law- 
ful; it is used of wrongful hostility, or invasion, injury. The clause 
means call to account for perjury, avenge (wrongful) hostility. Cf. also 
Beo., Schiicking, p. 278. I hardly see that wrongful here applies; for I 
take it that the idea refers to the group collectively (50-53) ; hence, 
simply, avenge hostility. 

54b. A comment on paleography here lets one into the workings of the 
scribe’s mind. A hole in the MS. interfered with a long stemmed minis- 
cule h, in the word hycgean ; hence, the writer made a small squat cap- 
ital H. 

55b. wearh hangian. The outlaw shall hang, or be hanged ; he shall 
fairly pay the penalty for that he before did, crime to mankind. wearh, 
‘villain,’ ‘ outlaw,’ not ‘teufel,’ according to Str. Beginning with 540, 
H., ‘In mundanis rebus prudens semper conari debet, ut exlex sus- 
pendatur, et ut ei bene rependantur injurie quas humano generi prius 
fecerat.’ F., ‘ Ever shall the prudent strive about this world’s labor to 
hang the thief ; and compensate the more honest for the crime committed 
against mankind.’ W. places only a comma after gewinn. My reading 
seems to offer the advantage of separating two sententious sayings which 
other Edd. have joined. 

57-61. Mii. thinks these lines are prose, ‘‘ wenigstens, 58, 59, denn die 
alliteration fallt in 68 auf sceal und in zweiten fusse auf sySSan, waéhrend 
sie in 59a fehlt,’’ op. cit., p. 11. 

59-60. . . . who for God depart after the day of death ; they await, etc. 
Edd., ‘who for God depart.’ After their death-day they await, etc. 
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Cf. Beo. 440, ff. — zr gelyfan sceal, 
Dryhtnes ddme sé be hine déaé nime®s. 
60. Sw. thinks b2dan, inf., better. 
62. digol and dyrne, stock phrase. Cf. Chr. 640, El. 1092, etc. 
65-66 and the beginning of the Chronicle are shown in facsimile by 
Ka., op. p. XXXVi, op. cit. 


Nore on Merrics 


Since Mii. makes a complete analysis of meter, alliteration, and rhyme 
(op. cit., pp. 89-49), since Kaluza tabulates all expanded lines according 
to type (Hing. St., XX1; cf. p. 337, Die Schwellverse in der Altenglischen 
Dichtung, and esp. pp. 356-376), and Theodor Schmitz works out the 
percentages of such lines (Angl. XXXIII; cf. pp. 1-76, 172-218, Die 
Sechstakter in der Altenglischen Dichtung, and esp. pp. 216-217), it 
seems unnecessary to recapitulate here in detail. Moreover, I have 
already called attention to Wjééahdttr forms. It may be worth while 
noting, however, that the gnomes show altogether 27.5 % expanded lines ; 
Gn. C. contain 12%, Gn. Ex., 33%, 


GLOSSARY 


The order is alphabetic: the ligature » is treated as equivalent in rank to 
a; initial 6 follows t. Arabic numerals indicate the classes of ablaut verbs 
according to Sievers’ classification; W1, etc., the classes of the weak verbs; 


R the reduplicating, PP the preterit-present verbs. 
dicated only when other than indicative present. 
References are to the Exeter Gnomes _unless C. is prefixed. 


be complete. 


A 


a, adv., always: 20, 104, 152, 178, 

__ 206, C. 54. 

Abel, pr.n., Abel: gs. Abeles 195. 

abréodan, 2, degenerate, deterio- 
rate: 3sg. abréoped 66. 

ac, conj., but: 11, 152. 

acwelan, 4, die, perish: opt. 3 sg. 
acwele 114. 

acypan, Wi, show, confirm: inf. 
49. 

adl, fn., disease, sickness: ns. 10, 
31, 118. 

eefter, prep. w. dat., after: C. 60. 

agan, PP, own, possess : pret. 3 sg. 
ahte 175. 

agen, adj., own, proper: nsm. 98. 

Sghwer, adv., everywhere: 89. 

ght, f., goods, property: ap. ehte 
157. 

ahycgan, Ws, devise, invent : pret. 
3 pl. ahogodan 202. 

ahyrdan, Wi, harden, 
pret. 3 pl. ahyrdon 202. 

alzdan, Wj, lead, lead out: opt. 
8 sg. alide 48. 

zlc, pron., each, every: nsm. 169. 

zlde, m., men: dp. eldum 197, 
200. 

led, m., fire: as. 80. 


temper : 


153 


Mood and tense are in- 
The citations are meant to 


zelmihtig, adj., almighty : nsm. 17; 
asm. elmihtigne 10. 

alwalda, m., All-ruler, 
ns. 133. 

alyfan, Wi, permit, grant: pp. aly- 
fed 110. 

zemetan, cemetian, ? be 
vacant: inf. 184. 

an, num., 1. one, certain one: 
nsm.75 ; gsm. anes 175.— 2. alone; 
nsm. ana 29, 42, 173, C. 438, C. 57, 
C, 62. 

and, conj., and (in the MS. all 
occurrences are represented by 
the abbreviation) : 3, 6, 18, 24, 28, 
46, 48, 58, 85, 88, 92, 97, 98, 99, 110. 
121, 137, 142, 1482, 157, 160, 162, 
163, 167, 179, 202, 204, 206 ; 
C. 11, C. 15, C. 28, C. 30, C. 46, 
C. 48, C. 59, C. 62. 

andeege, adj., lasting a day? nsm. 
195. 

ange, adj., troubled, sorrowful: 
nsn. onge 42. (See notes.) 

anhaga, m., solitary one: us. C. 19. 

anweald, m., empire, rule, power: 
gs. anwealdes 59. 

ar, f,, oar: ns. 188. 

@r, adj., early: nsf. 31. 

gr, adv., before, formerly, earlier : 
21, 49, 114, 181, C. 12, C. 56. 


God : 


idle, 
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sup. xrest, first, at first: 4, 83, 
90. 

ger, conj., before: 192. 

arézed, adj., resolute, courageous: 
193. 

arzran, W), uplift, raise up: pret. 
3 sg. arzrde 16. 

Zreccan, Wj, explain, expound: 
inf. 141. 

arisan, 1, arise, come to be: 3 sg. 
arises 161. 

gr pon, conj., before: 111. 

aspringan, 3, spring out, lack, 
fail: 3 sg. aspringed 38. 

eet, prep. w. dat., at, in: 5, 64, 
137. 

atemian, Wi, tame, subdue: pp. 
asm. atemedne 47. 

ztgeofa, m., food-giver, provider : 
ns. 98. 

ztrenm6d, adj., venom-minded: 
nsm. 163. 

getsomne, adv., at once, together: 
93, 179, C. 31. 

epeling, m., 1. nobleman, prince : 
as. C. 14.—2. people (in a good 
sense): gp. ebelinga 90. 

adolware, pl. m., citizens (but see 
notes) : dp. abolwarum 200. 

awegan, 5, take or carry away: 
pp. awegen 21. 


B 
bec, n., back: dp. bacum 192. 
bzdan, Wi, compel, constrain, 


solicit: 3sg bxede®d 100. 

be, prep. w. dat., about, beside, 
by: 118. 

beadu, f., battle, war: as. beadwe 
62; ds. beaduwe C. 15. 

béag, m., ring, bracelet, collar: 
ns, 181; dp. béagum 83, C. 45; 
ap. béagas C. 29. 

béahgifu, f., distribution of rings, 
gifts: ds. béahgife C. 15. 
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bealoblonden, pp., bale-mixed, 
pernicious: nsm. 198. 

bealoléas, adj., innocent: nsf. 39. 

béam, m., tree: ns. 25, 159. 

bearm, m., bosom, lap: ds. bearme 
C. 26. 

bearn, n., child, offspring: as. or 


ap. 25. 

bearu, m., grove: ds. bearowe 
C. 18. 

bebéodan, 2, command: 3 sg. 
bebéad C. 49. 

beféolan, 3, commit, deliver: 
inf. 115. 


bégen, adj., both: npm, 175, 177; 
npn. bi 62, 83; gpmf. béga 17; 
dpmf. bm 93, 154. 

behligan, 1, dishonor, defame: 
3 sg. bilihd 65, behlid 101, 

behGfian, W2, have need of, need, 
require: 3 sg. behdfad 45. 

béodan, 2, offer: 3 sg. béodesd 60. 

béon, see wesan. 

beorgan, 3, save, protect: 3 pl. 
beorgad 36. 

beorh, m., hill: us. C. 34 

beorhte, adv., brightly: C. 49. 

bera, m., bear: ns. C. 29; as. 
beran 177. 

betera, betre, adj., better (comp. 
of bet, good) : nsn. betre 175. 

bewindan, 3, encircle, surround: 
3 sg. bewinde®d 150. 

bewitian, Woe, observe: inf. 40. 

bi, prep. w. dat., by, about: 146 
(see be). 

bidan, 1, wait, rest: 3 pl. bida® 
C. 60 ; inf. 68. 

bilihd, see behligan. 

bilwit, adj., merciful, mild: gp. 
bilwitra 161. 

bindan, 3, bind: pp. gebunden 38, 
94, 

blzd, f., flower, blossom: dp. 
bl#dum C, 34. 

blind, adj., blind: nms. 39. 
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blipe, adj., joyful, glad, cheerful : 

= nsf. 39. 

bl6d, n., blood: is. bldde 195. 

blowan, R, bloom, blossom: inf. 
C. 34. 

bGc, f., book: np. béc 131. 

bog, m., shoulder (hence, back) : 
ds. boge 63. y 

boga, m., bow: ns. 154. 

boldagend, m., house-owner: dp. 
boldagendum 93. 

bord, n., 1. board, shield: ns. 95. 
— 2. deck of ship (hence, ship): 
ds. borde 183, 188. 

borde, f., table, embroidery board ? 
ds. bordan 64. 

br#dan, Wi, grow, raise up, spread 
out: inf. 160. 

bréost, n., breast, heart, mind: as. 
161; dp. bréostum 123. 

brim, n., sea, surf: ns. C. 45. 

bringan, Wi, bring: 3 sg. bringed 
C. 8. 

br6Gor, m., brother: as. brobor 175, 
198. 

brycgian, We, 
over: inf. 73. 

bryd, f., bride: ds. bryde 131. 

bii, see bégen. 

bine, f., cup: dp. binum 83. 

bycgan, Wi, buy, procure: 3 sg. 
bygeb 111. 

byldan, Wy, encourage, exhort: 
inf. C. 15. 


bridge, bridge 


Cc 


Cain, pr. n., Cain: as. 199. 

calcrond, adj., shoed ? round of 
hoof ?: gsm. calcrondes 143. 

ceald, adj., cold: nsm. C.6; sup. 
cealdost nsm. C., 5. 

céap, m., cattle, goods: ds. céape 
82; as. 108. 

ceaster, f., city, castle, town: np. 
ceastra C. 1, 
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cempa, m., soldier: ds. cempan 
1380. 

céne, adj., bold: dsm. or dpm. 
cénum 61, 205; npm. céne 59. 

cennan, Wi, beget, create, bring 
forth: inf. 24, C. 28. 

céol, m., keel, ship: ns. 97; ds. 
céole 186, C. 24. 

ceorl, m., man, husband: ns. 97. 

cildgeong, adj., young as a child: 
asm. cildgeongne 49, 

cid, m., germ, sprig, sprout: ap. 
cibas 75, 

clzne, adj., pure: asf. cléne 44. 

clibbor, adj., clinging, cleaving: 
nsm. C. 13. 

creeft, m. skill, science, cunning: 
ds. crefte C. 43. 

Crist, pr. n., Christ: gs. Cristes 
C. 4. 

cuman, 4, come: 3 sg. cymeb 30, 
cymes 35, 106, 109, C. 63; opt. 
3 sg. cyme 42; pp. cumen 97; 
inf. 77, C. 41. 

cunnan, PP, 1. know: 3 sg. con 
170; opt. 2 sg. cunne 2; opt. 3 
sg. cunne 46, — 2. can, be able: 
3 sg. con 171. 

cid, adj., known: nsn. cub 199; 
gsm. clipes 143. 

cwealm, mn., torture, death, 
plague, murder: ns. 30, 199. 

cwéEn, f., @ woman, a queen: gs. 
cwene 82; ds. cwéne 127. 

cwic, adj., living : asm. cwicne 114. 

cyn, n., race, people, tribe, prog- 
eny: gs. cynnes 32; ds. cynne 
188, 194, C. 57. 

cyning, m., king: ns. 59, 82, 108, 
C. 1, C. 28. 

cynren, 21., 
C, 28. 

cypan, Wi, sell: 3 sg. cypep 109. 

cyd, f., 1. knowledge. —2. region, 
place, land: ds. cybbe 30 (see 
notes). 


kindred, kind: as. 


‘ 
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D 


dd, f., deed: gp. d&da C. 36. 

dzeg, m., day: gs. deges 141. 

dz#lan, Wi, share, divide: inf. 
C. 29. 

daro6d, m., dart, spear: ns. C. 21. 

déad, adj., dead: gsm. déades 81 ; 
dsm. déadum 149 ; gp. déada 79. 

déa6, m., death: ns. 35,181 ; déab 
117 ; ds. déabe C. 51. 

déaddzg, m., day of death: ds. 
déaddege C. 60. 

dégol, n., secret, mystery: as. dé- 
gol 2. 

démend, m., judge: ns. C. 36. 

déop, adj., deep, mysterious : nsm. 
79. 

déope, adv., deeply, thoroughly: 
sup. déopost 2. 

déor, n., animal, wild animal: ns. 
148, 177. 

déore, adj., dear : sup. nsn. déorost 
C. 10. 

digol, adj., secret, obscure: nsf. 
C. 62. 

dégor, mn., day: gp. dogra 28. 

dol, adj., foolish : nsm, 35. 

dom, m., 1. power, honor, glory: 
ns, 81; as. 141.—2. judgment, 
sentence: gs. domes C. 21, C. 60. 

don, anv., do, perform: pret. 3 
sg. dyde C. 56. 

draca, m., dragon, serpent: ns. 
C. 26. 

drecan, W,, vez, afflict: 3 sg. 9. 

dréogan, 2, fight: pret. 3 pl. dru- 
gon 201. 

drihten, m., Lord: ns. C. 62; as. 
dryhten 35. 

drihtlic, adj., lordly, noble: nsn. 
C. 26. 

drigian, We, become dry: 3 sg. 
driigasd 188. 

din, f., mountain, hill, down: ds. 
diine C. 30. 
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duru, f., door: ns. C. 36. 

dyrne, adj., secret, hidden: usm. 
79; nsf. C. 62; asn. dyrne 2; 
ism. dyrne C, 48. 


E 


6a, f., water, stream, river; ns. C. 
30. 

éadig, adj.,1. rich: nsm. 108; ds. 
or dp. éadgum 157.—2. happy, 
blessed: nsm, 37. 

eafora, m., son: np. eaforan 176. 

éage, n., eye: ds. Gagan 123; gp. 
éagna 39. 

eald, adj., old, ancient: nsm. C. 
30 


ealdian, We, grow old: inf. 8, 158. 
eall, adj., all: asn. 186; dsn. 
eallum 137; gpn. ealra C. 46. 
eard, m., land, country, region: 
ap. eardas 15. 

earg, adj., timid, weak: 
eargne 188. 

earm, adj., poor, wretched: nsm. 
37, 178, C. 19. 

&ce, adj., eternal: usm. 8, 200. 

ecg, f., edge, blade: ns. 204, C. 16. 

edhwyrft, m., change, return: ns. 
42. 

efenfela, adj., indecl., so many, as 
many: 17. 

eft, adv., again, afterwards: 77, 
105, 187, 157, C. 63. 

egesfull, adj., fearful, terrible: 
nsm. C. 30. 

€glond, n., island: ns, 15. 

égsa, M., owner, possessor: gs. 
égsan 107. 

ellen, mn., strength, courage: ns. 
C. 16; ds. elne 188. 

ende, m., end: ds. ende 187. 

ent, m., giant: gp. enta C. 2. 

eodor, m., prince, protector: as. 
90. 

eofor, m., boar: ns. c. 19; as. 176, 


asm. 
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Soh, m., war-horse: gs. 60s 63. 

eorl, m., leader, nobleman, man: 
ns. 63 ; ds. eorle 84, 176, C. 16, C. 
32. 

orod, n., host, army, band: ns. 
63. 

eorde, f., earth: ns. eorbe 738, 
eorse 195; gs. eorban 75; ds. 
eorpan 7, 25, 115 (?), C. 34, 
C. 47, eordan C. 2; as. eorpan 33, 
168, 201. 

.etan, 5, eat: 3 sg. ieted 112. 

€6el, mn., home, native place: ds. 
éple 37, dle C. 20. 


F 


-facen, n., crime: as. C. 56. 

feeder, m., father: ns. C. 63; gs. 
feeder C. 61; as. feeder 5. 

f%ge, adj., doomed, fated: ns. 27. 

feegre, adv., fairly, beautifully : 5 ; 
feegere C. 56. 

-tzhpo, f., vengeance, feud, hostil- 
ity: ns. 194. 

fah, adj., shining, stained, dyed: 
nsm, C. 22. 

-f#mne, f., woman, maid: ns. 64, 
C. 44. 

feest, adj., swre, fast: nsn. C. 38. 

feste, adv., fast, firmly: 53, 64. 

feesthydig, adj., steadfast in mind - 
gp. feesthydigra 102. 

-fedm, m., bosom, embrace: ds. 
fedme C. 61. 

-feSman, W,, embrace, contain: 
3 sg. feebmep 14. 

féala, see fela. 

fealu, adj., yellow, dun, dull- 
colored. mnpf. fealwe 53 (¥6a 
implied). 

fédan, Wi, feed: opt. 3 sg. féde 
114; inf. 115. 

-fela, adj.,indecl., 1. many: np. 32 ; 
ap. fela 14, 165, feala C. 12. — 
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2. many a (one) : ns. 102.— 
3. much: as. 144. 

felafzcne, adj., very crafty, evil: 
ns. felafecne 148 (see notes). 

felameahtig, adj., much, mighty : 
msm, 76. : 

fen(n), m., fen, marsh: ds. fenne 
C. 42. 

feoh, n., cattle: ns. C. 47. 

féond, m., enemy, foe: ns. C. 52. 

feor, adv., far, at a distance: 1038, 
146. _ 

feorhcyn, n., living kind: gp. 
feorbcynna 14. 

feorran, adv., from afar, far off: 
Cc. 1. 

féran, Wi, go, pass, travel: 8 sg. 
féred 146 ; inf. 27, C. 31. 

ferd, mn., soul, mind: ns. 
as. 1. 

feter, f., fetter, chain: ap. fetre 76. 

fépa, m., infantry, band on foot: 
ns. 64. 

finger, m., finger. gp. fingra C. 38. 

firas, mpl., living beings, men: 
gp. fira 32, 144, fyra 194. 

firgenstréam, m., mountain- 
stream: np. firgenstréamas C. 
47. 

fisc, m., fish: ns. C. 27. 

flodgrzg, adj., flood-gray, muddy : 
nsf. C, 31. 

flota, m., ship, fleet: ns. 96. 

fl6wan, R, flow: inf. C. 47. 

folce, n., folk; people: ds. folce 
C. 44. (on folce, publicly.) 

folde, f., earth, world: ds. foldan 
32, C. 33. 

for, prep. w. dat. and acc. 1. for, 
for the sake of (w. dat.): 16, C. 
59.—2. for, because of (w. dat.): 
149. —3. before (w. acc.) 89. 

forcwepan, 5, rebuke : inf. 49. 

forgiefan, 5, give, grant, supply: 
pret. 3 sg. forgeaf 136. 

forgietan, 5, forget: inf. 183. 


19 ; 
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forhelan, 4, cover over, conceal: 
inf, 116. 

forléosan, 2, lose, destroy: opt. 3 
sg. forléose 188. 

forman, adj., jirst, earliest: apn. 
91. 

fors66, adv., truly, certainly: C. 
64, 

forst, m., frost: ns. 72; gs. forstes 
76. 

forstelan, 4, steal, deprive: pp. 
forstolen 190. 

ford, adv., henceforth, forth: 165. 

fordgesceaft, f., future condition: 
ns. C. 61. 

forpon be, conj., for, because: 5. 

freetwe, pl. f., ornaments: inst. 
fretwum C. 27. 

fréa, m., lord: gs. fréan 91. 

fremde, adj., strange, foreign: 
apm. fremde 108. 

fremman,: W,, perform, do: inf. 
62. 

fréond, m., friend: as. 146, C. 44; 
np. frynd 37. 

fréosan, 2, freeze: inf. 72. 

fréon, fréogan, We, love, court: 
8 sg.? fréod 103 (see notes). 

fricgan, 5, ask, question : imp. 2 sg. 
frige 1. 

frod, adj., 1. wise: nsm. 19, C. 12; 
asm. frodne 19; dpn. frodum 
1..— 2. old, ancient : nsm. C. 27. 

frym5, mf., beginning, origin: ds. 
frymbe 5. 

Prysa, adj., Frisian: dsn. Frysan 
96. i 

fugel, m., fowl, bird: ns. C. 38. 

ful, adv., very, full: 148, 187. 

full, n.,;cup: ap. fulle 91. 

fundian, W2, hasten, tend to: inf. 
52. 

furpum, adv., at first, even: 194. 

tis, adj., ready, prepared, ready 
for death: nsm. 27. 

Yr, Ney fires msn 72: 
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fyrd, f., army: ns. C. 31, C. 52; 
ds. fyrde C. 52. 

fyrn, adv., formerly, long ago: 
165. 

fyrngéar, n., a former year: dp. 
fyrngéarum C. 12. 

fyrwetgeor, adj., curious, inguis- 
itive: gp. fyrwetgeonra 102. 


G 


gamelian, W2, grow old: 3 sg. 
gomelas 11. 

gangan, anv., go, take place, occur: 
inf. gongan 125, gangan C. 42. 

gar, m., arrow, dart: ns. 203, 
C. 22. 

garnip, m., spear battle: ns. 128. 

geest, m., spirit, soul: ds. geste 
11; np. gastas C. 59. 

géap, adj., broad, extended: nsm. 

. 2 


géar, n., year: gs. géres C. 9. 
gearnian, 2, earn, merit: inf. 140. 
gearo, adj., ready, prepared : nsm.? 
geara 193; nsn. gearo 203. 
gebzedan, Wj, compel: inf. 105. 
gebeorh, n., protection : ns. C.38. 
gebicgan, Wy, buy, procure: opt. 
3 sg. gebicge C. 45 ; inf. 82. 
gebidan, 1, await, look for: 3 sg. 
gebided C. 12; inf. 105, C. 17. 
geblandan, R, mix, mingle: pp. 
geblanden C. 41. 
gebringan, 3, bring, produce: 3 
sg. gebringe®s 51. 
gebyrd, f., birth: dp. gebyrdum 
25. 


gebyre, m., favorable time, oppor- 
tunity : ns. 105. 

gecost, adj., tried, chosen: gsm. 
gecostes 148. 

gecynd, f., nature : ds. gecynde 59, 

gedzlan, W,, divide, distribute: 
opt. 8 sg. ged&len 69; pp. ge- 
déled 80. 
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gedal, n., parting, separating: as. 
28 


gedéfe, adj., seemly, jit, decent: 
-nsm. 117; nsn. 189. 

gedyrnan, W1, conceal, hide, keep 
secret: pp. gedyrned 117. 

geféra, m., companion: ns. 148; 
dp. geféran 147. 

gegierwan, Wi, prepare, make 
ready: pp. gegierwed 69. 

gegrétan, Wi, greet: inf. 90. 

gehealdan, R, keep, hold, restrain, 
save: pp. gehealden 122; inf. 
101. 

gehégan, Wi, do, perform, hold: 
inf, 18. 

gehnigan, 1, bow: inf. 118. 

gehwa, pron., each, every, every- 
thing : dsm. gehwam 28, C. 11. 

gehwylc, pron., each, every one: 
nsm. 125; dsm. gehwylcum 145, 
166 ; asn. C. 46. 

gelzran, Wj, teach, advise, per- 
suade: 3 pl. gel&ra®é 20. 

gelic, adj., ike: nsmn. 19; nsn.? 
154, 

gelic, adv.? similarly, alike: 154. 

gemezcca, mf., companion, mate, 
consort: ds. 155; np. gemeccan 
23. 

gemézne, adj., mutual: nsm. 54. 

gemet, 0., measure, limit: ns. 33. 

gemonian, We, admonish, remind: 
inf. 6. 

gén, adv., still, yet: 11. 

genzgled, pp., nailed: 94. 

genge, adj., current, prevalent: 
nsn. 121. 

geniman, 4, take, accept: 3 sg. 
genime®sd 147. 

genugan, 2, satisfy, suffice: 3 sg. 
geneah 70, 184? 

géocor, adj., sad, harsh: gp. (sb. 
use) géocran 183. 

geofu, f., gift: dp. geofum 84. 

geofen, n., sea, ocean: ns. 52. 
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geogod, f., youth: ns. C. 50. 

geond, prep. w. acc., through, 
throughout: 161, 201. 

geong, adj., young: ns. 8; asm. 
geongne 45, C. 14. 

georn, adj., desirous, eager: nsm. 
59. 

gér, see géar. 

gerzcan, Wi, reach, offer, pre- 
sent: inf. 92. 

gerzde, n., trappings, harness ?: 
ap. geredan 178. 

gerisan, 1, swit, befit: 3 sg. gerised 

64, 67, geriseb 126; 3 pl. gerisad 
166. ; 


gesceaft, fn., fate, destiny, condt- 
tion: ns. C. 65; as. gesceafte 
183. 

gesécean, Wy, seek, get: inf. C. 
44, 

gesecgan, W,, tell, say: inf. 2. 

geset, n., seat, habitation: up. 
gesetu C, 66. 

gesigan, 1, languish, decline: inf. 
118. 

gesihd, f., vision, sight: gs. ge- 
sihpe 40. 

gesingan, 3, sing: inf. 140. 

gesittan, 5, sit: 3 pl. gesittad 
58. 

gesid, m., companion, fellow: np. 
gestdas C. 14; dp. gesipum 58. 

gesidmegen, n., multitude of com- 
panions, courtier-train: as. 89. 

gespringan, 3,1. trans. get by go- 
ing, cause to spring: 8 sg. ge- 
springed 65. — 2. intrans. spring, 
arise : pret. 3 pl. gesprungon 196. 

gestrynan, Wy, get, acquire, gain: 
3 sg. gestryned 144. 

gestyran, Wi, restrain, withhold: 
3 sg. gestyred 106. 

gesund, adj., sound, favorable: 
dpn. gesundum 58. 

geswican, 1, w. dat., deceive,—be- 
tray: 8 pl. geswicad 37. 
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gesyne, adj., visible, plain: npf. 
gesyne C. 1. 

getéon, We, make, assign, decree : 
pret. 3 sg. getéode 5, 71; pp. 
geteod 174. 

getrum, n., band, company : ns. C. 
82; ds. getrume 63. 

gepéon, Wi, do, perform: inf. 
C. 44, 

gepéon, 1, grow, prosper: inf. 50, 
85. 

gedthan, 1, thrive, prosper: 3 sg. 
gepih®s 37. 

geOingian, W2, make terms, settle 
a dispute: pp. gebingad 57. 

gedoht, mn., thought, mind: ap. 
gebohtas 3. 

gedonc, mn., thought, mind, under- 
standing : ap. gepone 12. 

geOwére, adj., harmonious, peace- 
ful: npf. gepwere 57. 

gepyldig, adj., patient, long-suffer- 
ing: nms. 12. 

gewealdan, R, rule, command: 
pp. gewealden 122. 

geweaxan, R, grow, increase : inf. 
85. ; 

geweore, n., work: ns. C. 2, C.3. 

geweorpan, 3, go away, depart, 
pass: inf. 77, 

geweordan, 3, be, become: pret. 
3 sg. gewear’s 165. 

gewin, n., battle, contest: as. 201, 
gewinn C. 55. 

gewit, m., knowledge, understand- 
ing: ds. gewitte 48. 

gewitan, 1, go, depart: 3 sg. ge- 
witepb 30, 103. 

gewunian, We, dwell, remain : inf. 
C. 18, C. 42. 

gied, n., proverb, tale, riddle: ns. 
167; dp. gieddum 4. 

giefu, f., gift: as. giefe 172 (see 
geofu. 

gif, conj., if: 38, 34, 44, 71, 106, 
111, 114, 176, C. 44. 
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gifan, 5, give: inf. 156. 

gifre, adj., greedy: nsm. 70. 

gifst6l, m., gift-seat, throne: ns. 
69. 


gim, m., gem, jewel: ns. C. 22. 

gléoman, m., gleeman, singer : ds. 
gléomen 167. 

gléaw, adj., wise: npm. gléawe 
4 


gliw, n., glee: gs. gliwes 172. 

gl6f, f., glove: ds. glofe C. 17. 

gnornian, Wi, grieve, mourn, la- 
ment: inf. 26. 

god, n., good, goodness: ns. 121, 
C. 50. 

god, adj., good: us. 84; nsm. 128 ; 
npm. géde C. 14. 

god, m., God: ns. 8, 17, 76, 184, 
156, 164, 172, C. 9, C. 35; ds. 
gode C. 59; as. god 4, 121. 

gold, n., gold: ns. 126, C. 11; ds. 
golde 70, C. 22; as. 156. 

gomen, n., game, sport: as. 183. 

gomol, adj., old, aged: nsm. C. 
ghile 

greef, n., grave: ns. 149. 

grég, greg, adj., grey: usm. grega 
151 ; ds. gréggum 149. 

gréne, adj., green: usm. C. 35. 

grétan, Wi, greet: inf. 171. 

grim, adj., severe, terrible, bitter: 
dp. grimmum 652. 

grome, adv., fiercely, cruelly: 52. 

growan, R. grow, sprout: 3 sg. 
growed 159 ; inf. 73. 

gryre, m., horror, dread, terror: 
ns. 149. 

guman, m., man: ns. 70; gs. 
guman 126; ds. guman 167; np. 
guman 69; gp. gumena C. 11; 
dp. gumum 128. 

gid, f., war, battle, fight: ns. 84. 

gudbord, n., warlike board, 
shield: ns. 203. 

gyman, W,, care for, take care of, 
regard: 3sg. gyme®d 164, 
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habban, Ws, have, hold, possess: 
3sg. hafad 107, 169, hafapb 172, 
174; 3 pl. habbad 21, 57; opt. 3 
sg. hebbe 47 ; inf. 183. 

hafuc, m., hawk: ns. C. 17. 

hal, adj., whole, hale, safe: nsm. 
106. 

hzlu, f., health: as. h&le 44. 

heeled, m., man, warrior, hero: 
np. heled 66 ; dp. heledum C. 8. 

halig, adj., holy: dsm. halgum 182. 

ham, m., home, ds. ham 97; as. 
106. 

hand, f., hand: ns. hond 68, 122, 
184?: ds. hond 91, handa C. 21 ; 
dp. hondum 171. 

hangian, We, hang, be suspended : 
inf. C. 55. 

herfest, m., harvest, autumn: ns. 
C. 8. 

hat, adj., hot, fervent: nsm. 78 ; 
sup. nsn. hatost C. 7. 

hatan, R, command: pret. 3 sg. 
hét 165. 

h#6, f., heath, waste: ds. hve 
C. 29. 

h#6en, adj., heathen: dsm. h&p- 
num 132. 

hé, pron., he: usm. 5, 6, 113, 12, 
42, 44, 46, 49, 50, 53, 105, 111., 
113, 1143, 175, 186, 188, C. 6, 
C. 56, C. 66; nsf. hy 65, 103, héo 
98, hi 101, héo C. 44; nsn. hit 
113; gsm. his 35, 372, 38, 39, 41, 
97, 99, 100, 172, 188, 198; gsf. 
hyre 64, 66, 86, 97, hire C. 44; 
dsm. him 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 430, 
48, 99, 100, 105, 106, 110, 146, 
147, 169, 170, 1722, 174, 175; dsn. 
him C. 49; asm. hine 9, 47, 48, 
A9,, 69, 98, 112, 114, 148 ; asf. hy 
66, 66, hi C. 45; asn. hit 42, 116, 
152; np. hi 20, 40, 57, 175, 176, 
hy 182, 191, 192; gp. hyra 19, 36, 
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182; dp. him 549, 58, 92, 179, 182, 
183, C. 9; ap. hi 34, hy 181. 

héaf, m., lamentation, weeping: 
ds. héafe 150. 

héafod, n., head: as. heofod 68. 

héafodgim, mf., head jewel, eye: 
ds. heofodgimme 44. 

héahsetl, n., high seat, throne: 
ds. héahsetle 70. 

healdan, R, keep, preserve, hold: 
3 pl. healda® 36, 54, 58; inf. 87, 
145, C. 1 (rice healdan, rule). 

heall, f., hall: ds. healle C. 28, C. 
36. 

héan, adj., low, humble, abject, 
base: nsm. 118; gsm.? héanan 
206. 

heard, adj. = hard; brave: ds. 
heardum 153, 205. 

hearpe, f., harp: as. hearpan 171. 

helan, 4, conceal: 2 sg. hylest 3. 

helm, m., helmet, covering: ns. 
205 ; ds. hellme C. 16; as. 74. 

héofan, Wi, lament, grieve, wail: 
3 sg. héofed 150. 

heofen, m., heaven: dp. heofe- 
num C. 35, C. 40, C. 48. 

heofod, see heafod. 

heonan, ady., hence, from hence: 
30. 

heoro, m., sword: as. 202. 

heorte, f., heart: ns. 39; gs. heor- 
tan 3; as. heortan 44. 

hér, adv., here: C. 64. 

hergan, Wi, praise, glorify : inf. 4. 

hider, adv., hither: C. 64. 

hild, f., war, battle: as. hilde C. 
17. 

hinder, adv., down, behind: 116. 

hl#w, m., cave: ds. hl#we C. 26. 

hléor, n., cheek, face: ns. 66. 

hlaid, adj., oud: sup. nsm. hlu- 
dast C. 4. 

holen, m., holly: ns. 80. 

holm, m., wave, sea, ocean: ns. 
51, 106. 
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holt, mn., holt, wood, grove: ds. 
holte C. 19. 

hord, mn., hoard, treasure: DS. 
68, 206. 

hosp, m., reproach, contumely : 
is. hospe 66. 

hregl, n., garment, dress: as. 99. 

hrédéadig, adj., glorious, noble: 
sup. hrédéadegost C. 8. 

hrimig, adj., rimy, covered with 
hoar-frost : sup. nsm. hrimigost 
C. 6. 

hring, m., ring: ds. hringe C. 22. 

hr6f, m., roof: ap. hrofas C. 64. 

hrise, f., ground: ds.? 116. 

hungor, m., hunger, famine: ds. 
hungre 150. 

hiiru, adv., certainly, in any case: 
151. 

hiisl, n., the housel, the Hucharist : 
ns. 182. 

hw, pron., who: nsm. 114. 

hwér, adv., where: 30; 
where ? 193. 

hweeGer, adv., still, yet, however : 
53. 

hweorfan,~3, turn, go: 3 pi. 
hweorfad C. 59: inf. 67, C. 58. 

hwonne, adv., when: 69, 105. 

hwyder, adv., whither: C. 58. 

hwyle, pron., what, ns. C. 65. 

hycgean, We, take thought, think : 
inf. C, 54. 

hyge, m.,1. mind, heart, thought : 
ns. 122; ds. hyge 206. —2. cour- 
age: ns, 205. 

hygecreeft, m., intellect, wisdom : 
as. hygecreeft 3. 


every- 


I 


ic, pron., J: nus. 2; ds. mé3; as. 
mec 1; np. wé 71, 136; dp. iis 
5, 8, 12, 71, 186; ap. iisic 6. 

ican, Wj, increase, augment, eke: 
3 sg. yced 31. 
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ides, f., woman: ns. C. 43. 

idel, adj., idle, unemployed: nsf. 
idle 184? 

iernan, 3, run: opt.3sg. yrne 186. 

ieted, see etan. 

in, adv., in, inside: 98. 

in, prep. w. dat. andacc. 1. in, on, 
within, at, by (w. dat.): 7, 11, 
87, 41, 52, 67, 68, 84, 123, 186. 
—2. into, to (w. acc.): 24, 80, C. 
41. 

inbindan, 3, for onbindan? un- 
bind, unlock : inf, 75. 

innan, prep., in, within: w. dat. 
C. 438. 

inwyrcan, Wi, perform (a rite) : 
inf. 68 (see notes). 

is, n., ice: ns, 73. 

isern, n., iron, steel: ns. C. 26. 


L 


lacan, R, swing, move as a ship or 
bird: inf. C. 39. 

l#ce, m., leech, physician, doctor: 
gs. léces 45. 

l#dan, W,, lead, take, carry: opt. 
3 sg. lade 112; inf. 178, 

lagufl6d, m., water, stream: ns. 
C. 46. 

land, n., land: gs. londes 60; ds. 
londe 53, 100, lande C. 48; as, 
C. 58, gp. landa C. 46, 

lzne, adj., fleeting, transitory : 
asm. l%nne 6. 

lange, adv., long, a long time: 
longe 104 ; sup. lengest 79, C. 6. 

l#ran, Wj, teach: inf. 45. 

l#sest, adv., least : 159. 

l#tan, R, let, allow: imp. 2 sg. 
let 1. 

146, n., injury, hurt, evil: ns. C. 
53; ds, lape C. 58. 

146, adj., hateful: nsm. 60. 

ladian, We, invite: 8 sg. laSab 98. 

léaf, n., leay, shoot: dp. 26. 
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léan, n., reward, recompense : ns, 
71; gp. léana 6. 

leax, m., salmon, pike: ns. C. 39. 

1éf, adj., weak, sick: nsm. 45. 

lencten, m., spring, lent: ns. C. 6. 

lenge, adj., related, having affinity 
with: nsn. 121. 

léoda, see lida. 

léode, f., people, race, nation: dp. 
léodum 86. 

léof, adj., dear: nsm. 60, 95; nsn. 
86 ; gs. léofes (sb. use) 104. 

leofian, We, live: 3 sg. leofad 
106. 

léogan, 2, tell lies: inf. 71. 

léoht, n., light, a light: ns. C. 51; 
ds. léohte 67. 

léoht, adj., light, not heavy: usn. 
95 


léohtm6d, adj., light-hearted, of 
cheerful mind: nsn. 86. 

leomu, see lim. 

leornere, m., learner, 
reader: ds. leornere 131. 

1606, n., song, poem: gp. léopa 
170 ; ap. léop 140. 

licgan, 5, lie: ptc. npm. licgende 
159. 

lida, m., sailor, traveler: ns. 104; 
ds. léodon 109. 

lif, n., life: ns. C. 51; as. 6. 

lifgan, We, live: 1 pl. lifgab 136; 
inf. lifgan 178 (see leofian). 

lim, n., limb, branch of tree: ap. 
leomu 26, 

linden, adj., made of the lime, or 
linden, tree: usn. 95. 

liss, f., mercy, favor: as. lisse 71. 

list, m., skill, art, craft, cunning : 
us. 189. 

lid, adj., pleasant, sweet: ns. lip 
100. 

lidan, 1, sail : inf. lipan 109 (ipan 
cymed, comes sailing). 

lidan,? go, suffer: inf. lipan 26 
(see notes). 


scholar, 
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baa praise, glory: gs. lofes 

longad, m., desire, weariness: as. 
longa’d 169. 

lot, n., deceit, fraud: ns. 189. 

liican, 2, lock up: inf. 74. 

lufu, f., love: ns. 100. 

lyft, mfn., air, atmosphere, sky: 
ds. lyfte C. 3, C. 89. 

lyfthelm, m., cloud, air: ns. C. 46. 

lysu, D., wrong, evil: ds. lyswe 
189. 


M 


mecg, M., man: gp. mecga 152, 

meedle ? 180. 

magan, PP, may, can: 3 sg. meg 
43, 105, 118, 156; 3 pl. magon 40. 

mzegen, 0., might, strength: as. 
115. 

meeego, f., girl, maiden, woman: 
ns. 107. 

magutimber, n., progeny, all those 
who are born: gs. magutimbres 
33. 

mél, n., meal, measure: np. mél 
125. 

man, 0., crime, guilt: ns. mon 197. 

ménan, Wi, speak of, relate: 3pl. 
mé&nasd 66, 

man(n), m., man: ns. mon 7, 45, 
51, man 67, mon 108, 147, 155, 
162 ; gs. monnes 81, 124, 175, 185 ; 
ds. men 182, 149, 153, 205; as. 
monnan 45, mon 65, 101; np. 
men 4, 36, 59, 168; gp. monna 
138, manna C. 57; dp. mannum 
C. 65; ap. monnan 103, 

mara, see micel. 

mest, m., pole to support saile 
mast: ns. C. 24. 

mapum, mappum, m., treasure, 
jewel, ornament: ps. mapbum 
155; dp. mapmum 88. 

mearh, m., horse, steed : gs. méares 
142 ; dp. méarum 88. 
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mecgan, Wy, stir, mix: inf. C. 24. 

meltan, 2, melt, consume: inf. 72. 

meodorzden, f., mead [cere- 
mony ?]: ds. meodor&denne 88. 

meotud, m., God, creator: ns. 7, 
16, 29, 188, 165, C. 49, meotod 
C. 57; gs. meotodes C. 65. 

mere, m., sea, lake: uns. 107. 

merefl6d, m., jlood of water, 
ocean: ds. merefldde C. 24. 

mete, m., food, meat: as. 111, 
125; ds. mete 116. 

mépe, adj., weary, 
nsm, 111. 

micel, adj., much, great: msn. 
197 ; npm. myccle C. 4; comp. 
gsm. (or asn. ?) maran 111; asn. 
mare 60, 152. 

mid, prep. w. dat., with: 222, 25, 
86, 58, 612, 82, 86, 115, 171, 1895, 
C. 40. 

middangeard, m., earth, world: 
gs. middangeardes 29. 

min, pron., my: asn. 2. 

missenlic, adj., dissimilar, differ- 
ent, various : apn. missenlicu 13. 

mod, n., mind, spiritual opposed 
to bodily part of man: ds. mide 
41, 51; ap. mod 138. 

mddgedonc, mn., thought: np. 
mddgeboncas 124, 168. 

mon, see man. 

mon, see man(n). 

mon, pron., one, they: n. mon 4, 
45, 47, 48, 49, 104, 112, 115, 139, 
145, 146, 156, 187, man C. 45. 

mona, M., moon: as. mOnan 41. 

moncyn, n., mankind, men: ds. 
moncynne 16. 

monge, see monig. 

monian, We, claim, ask: 3 sg. 
mona®% 60. 

monig, adj., many,'many a: asn. 
monig 15 ; apm. monig 168 ; apf. 
monge 18; dpf. monegum 197. 

morpor, mn., murder: as.'1165. 


exhausted : 
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morporcwealm, slaughier, 
murder: as. 152. 

motan, anv., may, can, be able: 
opt. 8 sg. mote 49. 

munan, PP, remember, be mindful 

& of: 3 sg. mon 142. 

mund, f., power, protection: dp. 
mundum 107. 

mid, m., mouth: us. C. 37; gp. 
Mmipa 125. 


m., 
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neglan, Wi, nail: pp. nsn. ge- 

po neegled 94. + 

nznig, pron., none, no one: nsm. 
144, n&ni C. 63. 

nales, adv., not, not at all: 150. 

nat, see witan. 

ne, adv., not: 1, 9, 33, 34, 40, 42, 
49, 56, 105, 118, 117, 151, 164. 

ne, conj., nor, neither: 9, 10, 11, 
40, 41. 

nefne, conj., unless, except: 106, 
186. 

néfre, adv., never: 38. 

nelle, see willan. 

nergend, m., Savior: ns. 135. 

nergende, see nerian. ‘ 

nerian, *Wi, protect, save: pret. 
8 sg. nerede 199 ; ptc. nsm. ner- 
gende C. 63. 

nest, n., provisions, victuals: ns. 
38. 

niman, 4, take away, seize, carry 
away: 3 sg. nimed 31, 120; inf. 
157. 

nid, m., trouble, effect of hatred: 
ns. 195, 200 ; nip 198. 

niwe, adj., new: apf., niwe 99. 

nyd, n., necessity, need, distress: 
is. nyd[e] 38. 

nyt(t), adj., wseful: sup. nsn. nyt 
tost 119. 

nyttian, W2, make use of, enjoy: 
3 sg. nyttad 110. 
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of, prep. w. dat., 1. from, out of: 
30, 196, C. 80.—2. of: 44. 

ofer, prep. w. acc., over, upon, 
throughout : 33, 168. 

ofercuman, 4, overcome, vanquish : 
pp. ofercumen 114. 

oft, adv., often: 35, 65, 66, 101, 
146, 148, 187, 191. 

oftéon, 2, take away, deprive: pp. 
oftigen 40. 

on, prep. w. dat. and acc., 1. on, 
upon, in, within (w. dat.): 7, 25, 
82, 48, 50, 58, 63, 70, 100, 104, 
113, 126, 127, 145, 183, 188, 203, 
204, C. 2, C. 3, C. 16, C. 17, C. 
TSC 1951720, C.- 21, C2 22, 
C, 23, C. 24, C. 25, C. 26, C. 27, 
C. 28, C. 29, C. 82, C. 332, C. 
34, C. 35, C. 36, C. 37, C. 39%, 
C. 40, C. 42, C. 47, C. 48, C. 61. 
—2. on, into, to (w. acc.): 112, 
136. 

Gnettan, Wi, be busy, be active: 
inf. 141, 

on feorran, ady., afar, at a dis- 
tance: 53. 

onfon, R, receive, undergo a rite, 
accept : 3 sg. onféhs 70. 

onge, see ange. 

ongildan, 3, pay penalty, be pun- 
ished for: inf. C. 56. 

onginnan, 3, 1. begin: 3 pl. on- 
ginnad 52.—2. attack: inf. 176. 

onhéle, adj., secret, hidden: as. 
onhzlne 1. 

ord, m., point (of a weapon) : ns. 
204. 

ordanc, adj., cunning, skilful: 
nsn. C. 2. 

Sper, adj., other, second: nsm. 
103 ; gs. 6pres 155; dsm. Odrum 
C. 52. 

op peet, conj., until: 47, 48. 

opbe, conj., or, and: 171, 177. 
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red, m., counsel, wisdom: ns. 22, 
119 ; as. 92, 139, 

rand, m., boss, edge, margin: ns. 
C. 37. 

réafere, m., brigand, robber: ds. 
réafere 130. 

reced, mn., house, hall, palace: 
gs. recedes C. 37. 

recene, adv., quickly, 
way: 62, ricene 92. 

reord, f., speech, tongue, language: 
ap. reorde 13. 

ice, n., kingdom: as. C. 1. 

rice, adj., powerful, mighty: nsm. 
134 

ricene, see recene. 

ridan, 1, ride: inf. 63. 

ribt, n., right, justice, truth: ns. 
ryht 22, 119; ds. rihte 36. 

rinc, m., warrior: np. rincas 178. 

rodor, m., firmament, heaven: ap. 
roderas 134. 

rogian, We, flourish, grow: inf. 
119. 


straight- 


r6wan, R, row: 3 sg. roweb 
187. 

rim, adj., roomy, spacious, ample, 
extensive: nsm. C. 37; apm. 
rume 15, 1384. 

ramheort, adj., liberal, munifi- 


cent: nsn. 87. 

rin, f., confidence, counsel, secret : 
as. rine 87; ap. rune 139, 

ryht, see riht. 


S) 


sacan, 6, fight, contend: inf. 28, 
C. 53 

sacu, f., strife, sedition, dispute: 
as. sace 20. 

sz, mf., sea: nsf. 55. 

sl, mf., time, season: dp. selum 
52. 
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sar, adj., painful, grievous, dis- 
tressing : nsn. sar 41. 

sawul, f., soul, life: ns. C. 58; 
gp. sawla 135 ; dp. sawlum 386. 

scead, n., shade: ds. sceade 67. 

sceaft, m., shaft (of a spear) : nS. 
180 ; ds. sceafte 203. 

sceomian, We, feel shame, be 
ashamed : ptc. sceomiande 67. 

scéot, n., shooting, rapid move- 
ment: ds. scéote C, 40. 

scedoan, 6, hurt, harm: pret. 3 sg. 
scod 200. 

scieppan, 6, create, form: pret. 3 
sg. scéop 165. 

scinan, 1, shine: inf. C. 49. 

scip, n., ship: us. 94. 

acir, adj., bright, pure: nsm. 67. 

scop, M., poet: ns. 128. 

scridan, 1, go, glide, creep: 3 pl. 
scridaé C. 18; inf. C. 40. 

sculan, anv., must, will, shall: 3 
sg. scéal 4, 7o, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 882, 392, 45, 49, 50, 51, 61, 
632, 67, 68, 71, 72, 75, 77, 80, 
82, 84, 94, 101, 104, 115, 118, 
122, 123, 130, 1381, 139, 145, 149, 
153, 1545, 156, 158, 173, 187, 
189, 203, 205, C. 1, C. 162, 
Cri, G18; C2319, C520, C221, 
C. 22, C. 28, C. 24, C. 25, C. 26, 
C. 27, C. 28, C. 29, C. 80, C. 31, 
C. 82, C. 83, C. 34, C. 35, C. 36, 
C. 37, C. 39, C. 40, C. 422, C 
43, C. 45, C. 47, C. 48, C. 50o, 
C. 5ly, C. 54, C. 58; 8 pl. sceo- 
lon 4, sceolun 62, sceolon 83, 
125, 160, 182, sceolan C, 14; 
pret. 3 pl. sceoldan 176; opt. 
8 pl. scyle 178. 

sctir, m., shower: ns. C. 40. 

seyld, m., shield: ns. 94, 180; ds. 
scylde C, 37. 

sé, sé0, Set, 1. dem. pron., def. 
art., the, this, that: nsm. 30, 35, 
387, 88, 602, 70, 103, 112, 148, 
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151, 178, 187, 190; nsf. séo C. 58, 
C. 61; nsn. pet 41, 117, 184, 
138, 195; gsm. bes 35, 124, 164, 
206 ?; gsn. pes 33, 42? 70, 105, 
165?; dsm. pam 71, 137; dsn. 
pam 70, 196; asn. pet 43, 150? 
C. 56, C. 64; isn. by 190; npm. 
pa 178, C. 59; gp. bara 6, 183.— _ 
2. rel. pron., who, which: nsm. 
34, 43, 1386; nsf. sio 161; gsm. 
pees 100; asm. bone 199; asf. ba 
21; asn. pet 2, 120, 186; apn. 
pa 31. 

sealt, n., salt: ds. sealte C. 45. 

secgan, Ws3, say, tell, speak: opt. 
3 sg. secge C. 65; inf. 139. 

sefa, m., mind, heart: gs. sefan 
169. 

segl, mn., sail: ds. segle 186. 

segelgyrd, m., yard of a ship, sail- 
yard: ns. C, 25. 

sél, ady., comparative, better: sup. 
nsm, sélast 81. 

seldan, adv., seldom: 112, 186. 

sele, n., hall: ns. 158. 

sellic, adj., strange, wonderful: 
msn. 127. 

séman, Wi, settle (a dispute): 3 
sg. sémab 20. , 

sendan, Wj, send: 3 sg. sendes 
Cc. 9. 

séo, f., apple of the eye, pupil: ns. 
123. 

s60c, adj., sick, ill: nsm. 112. 

seomian, We, rest, hang, lie se- 
curely: inf. C. 25. 

sé Se, pron., who, which: nsm. 
s6 pe C. 12; npm. ba be C. 2; 
apm. ba be C, 9. : 

sepéah, adv., nevertheless, how- 
ever: 104. 

sib(b), f., peace: as. sibbe 20. 

sid, adj., spacious, wide: dsm. 
sidum 186. 

sigefolc, m., victorious people: 
gp. sigefolca C. 66. 
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sigesceorp, 1., 
parel: ns. 127. 

sinc, n., gold, silver, jewels: ns. 
127, C. 10. 

sid, m., journey, travel, voyage: 
ds. sibe 104, 

sidan, adv., after, from the time 
that : sippan 165, 194, 199, sySSan 
C. 58. 

sléan, 6, slay: pret. 3 sg. slog 198. 

slitan, 1, slit, tear: 3sg. slited 148. 

slidan, 1, harm, hurt, damage: 
ptc. asm. slipendne 202. 

slidheard, adj., very fierce: nsn. 
slipherde 177. 

smilte, adj., mild, pleasant, se- 
rene: nsm. 55. 

snotor, adj., wise, prudent: nsm. 
C. 54; npm. snotre 36; sup. 
nsm. snoterost C. 11. 

snyttro, f., wisdom, understand- 
ing: mus. snyttro 123, 167; ds. 
snyttro 22. 

8606, n., truth: ns. C. 10; as. 36. 

soOcyning, m., king of truth, 
Deity : us. 135. 

spere, n., spear, lance: ds. spere 
204. 

stzlan, Wi, 
inf. C, 54. 

stan, m., stone, die: ns. 190. 

standan, 6, stand: 3 sg. stondep 
96; opt. 3 sg. stonde 53; inf. 
stondan 64, 69, 158, standan C. 
23, C. 36. 

stéap, adj., prominent : nsm. C. 23. 

storm, m., storm: as. 51. 

strzl, f., arrow, shaft: ds. stréle 
154. 

stréam, m., stream: ns. C. 23. 

stréon, stréowen, f., couch, bed, 
place where anything rests; 
hence, a chest or casket for treas- 
ure: dp. stréonum 68. 

strong, adj., strong: dsn. stron- 


gum 61, 


triumphal ap- 


avenge, institute ? 
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styran, W), steer, guide, rule: inf. 
61. 

sumor, m., summer: ns, 78, C. 7; 
ds. sumera 113. 

sund, n., ocean, sea: ns. 78. 

sundor, adv., severally, each by 
himself: 169. 

sunne, f., sun: as. sunnan 41, 
112. 

sunwlitig, adj., sunbeautiful : sup. 
nsm, sunwlitegost C. 7. 

swa, adv., so, thus: 32, 165, 200. 

swa, conj., as, even as: 11, C. 49; 


swa ... swa, adv. and conj., 
as ...as: 65-57, as... 80 
168, 

sws, adj., one’s own: asm, 


swsne 198. 

swefan, 5, sleep: inf. 179. 

swegel, n., heaven, sky, sun: ns. 
Oxi. 

sweegle, adv., brilliantly: 78. 

swegltorht, adj., heavenbright: 
ap. swegltorht 41. 

swelgan, 3, swallow: pret. 3 sg. 
swealg 194. 

sweltan, 3, die: inf. 27. 

sweord, n., sword: us, C, 25; ds. 
sweorde 126, 204, 

swift, adj., swift: sup. nsm. swift- 
ust C. 3. 

switol, adj., clear, sweet, evident: 
sup. nsn. switolost, C. 10. 

swi0, adj., strong : sup. nsf. sw1dost 
C. 5. 

sylf, pron., self, himself: nsm. sylf 
135, 158, sylfa 138, C. 66. 

syllan, Wi, give, grant: 3 sg. 
syled 12, syleb 99; pret. 3 sg. 
sealde 172; opt. 3 sg. sylle 48; 
inf. 48, 156. 

symle, adv., always: 89. 

syn, f., sin, crime, wrong, hostil- 
ity: up. synne 132; ap. synne 
C. 54? 

syddan, see siddan. 
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tefl, f., a board for playing a 
game, a die: as. tefle 182. 

tzefle, adj., gaming, given to play: 
gsm. tefles 185. 

teala, adv., well: 46. 

téon, from tihan, 1, accuse: 3 sg. 
tih’s 187. 

téon, We, create, ordain, arrange: 
pret. 3 sg. téode 34, 43. 

teosel, m., small stone ; hence die: 
dp. teoselum 185. 

tid, f., time, a certain time: dp. 
tidum 125. 

til, adj., kind, good, excellent : nsm. 
23, 142, C. 20; gsm. tiles 142; 
dp. tilum 23. 

tirfeest, adj., glorious: gp. tir- 
feestra C. 32. 

t6, prep. w. gen. and dat., 1. w. 
gen., there, thither: 35,—2. w. 
dat., to: 58, 91, 97, 129,. 147, 
155, C. 15». 

t6, adv., too: 111, 112, 144. 

tom, adj., tame, not wild: gsm. 
tomes 142. 

tobrédan, 3, separate by a quick 
movement, turn the back, break 
off: opt. 3 pl. tobréden 192. 

todélan, Wi, separate, divide: 
opt. 3 sg. todéle 181. 

toglidan, 1, glide away, slip of: 
opt. 3 sg. toglide 182. 

torht, adj., bright: gsf. torhtre 40. 

torn, n., emotion (anger or sor- 
row): ns. 182, 

todmeegen, n., strength of tusk: 
gs. todmegenes C. 20. 

toweorpan, 3, scatter, bandy: 8 
pl. toweorpasd 191. 

tréow, f., faith, truth: ns. 160, 
C. 82. 

tréowu, n., tree: np. tréo 160. 

trum, adj., jirm, strong: nsm. C. 


trymman, W,, strengthen : inf. 46. 

tii, see twégen. 

tin, m., inclosure surrounding @ 
dwelling, a habitation of men: 
ds. tune 146. 

tungol, n., heavenly body, sun, 
moon, star, planet: ns. C. 48; 
ap. tunglu 40. 

twégen, num., two: nm. 182; nn. 
ti 23. 

tydran, Wi, be prolific: inf. C. 48. 

tyhtan, Wi, incite, urge, per- 
suaded ~ inf. 46. 

tyman, Wy, teem: inf. C. 48. 


p 


G#r, adv., there, where: per 124, 
146, C. 66. 

Geet, conj., 1. that, in noun clauses 
(subj. and obj.): bet 42, 175, 
188, 200? C. 45.—2. that, in 
order that (in purpose clauses): 
peet 46, 50. 

Se, pron., indecl., who, which, 
that: be 30, 35, 37, 602, 71, 112, 
116, 165, 170? 172, 173, C. 59, 
C. 64. : 

Séah, adv., though, although : béah 
112, 113. 

déaw, m., custom, usage: gp. 
peawa 18. 

Sencan, Wi, think: 3 sg. penced 
116. 

Senden, conj., while: penden 182. 

déod, f., nation, people: ds. peode 
50 ; np. béode 57; gp. béoda 18; 
dp. béodum 197. 

Séoden, m., lord, ruler (Christ or 
God) : ns. béoden 12. 

Séof, m., thief: ns. béof C. 42. 
Séostru, fn., darkness: dpn. pys- 
trum C, 42, dp. bystrum C. 51. 
Oés, pron., this: gsf. bysse C. 55; 

dsf. bysse C. 2; asf. pas 34, C. 41. 


GLOSSARY 


Gin, pron., thy, thine: asm. binne 
1,3; apm. pine 3. 

Sing, n., 1. meeting: as. ping 18. 
—2. circumstance: dp. pingum 
58. 

Solian, We, suffer, lose, suffer loss : 
inf. polian 39. 

Sonne, adv., when (half with a 
causal idea, since): bonne 42, 
185.— when: bonne 56, 96, 103, 
109, 110, 117. 

Sonne, conj., then, yet, bonne 108, 
170 ?. —correl. Sonne .. . Sonne, 
when ...then: bonne... bonne 
57, 58. 

Grag, f., time, season: ds prage 
38 ; dp. bragum C. 4. 

Griste, adj., bold: nsm. or npm. 
priste 61. 

Sristhycgende, adj., firm of pur- 
pose: nsm. pristhycgende 50. 

Srymm, m., glory, majesty, mag- 
nificence: mus. brym 61; np. 
pbrymmas C. 41. 

Oi, pron., thow: ns. pai 2, pa 3, 
ds. pe 2. 

Gunar, m., thunder : ns. bunar C. 4. 

Surfan, PP, need, have need, be of 
need: 3sg. bearf 111, 125. 

SY, conj., because: by 32. 

OF 1%s, conj., the less, lest: by 
1%s, 170. 

Gyrs, m., giant, demon: ns. byrs 
C. 42. 4 

Systre, see Séostru. 


U 


umbor, n., child: np. (or ap. ?) 
umbor 31. 

under, prep. w. dat. and acc., 
under: 1. w. dat. 186.—2. w. 
acc. C. 64. — case indeterminate : 
115, 116. 

ungetréow, adj., untrue, unfaith- 
ful: nsm. 163. 
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ungin, adj., not ample: sup. nsm. 
unginnost 206. 

unl#d, adj., 
nsm. 120. 

unnyt, adj., useless: 
unnyttost 120. 

unstille, adj., not still, unquiet: 
nsn. 78. 


poor, miserable: 


sup. msn. 


unpinged, adj., sudden, wnex- 
pected, unasked: nsn. 35. 
unwioted, adj., uncertain: asm. 


unwiotodne 146. 

uppe, adyv., on high: C. 38. 

User, pron., owr: asm., iserne 5. 

WwW 

weed, f., garment, dress: as. wedo 
48; ap. wede 99. 

wel, n., slaughter, carnage :} as. 
151. Bile 

wel, mn., deep pool, gulf, stream: 
ds. wale C. 39. 

waldend, m., ruler, Lord: ns. 43. 

wamm, mn., moral stain, impur- 
ity: dp. wommum 65, 101. 

wanian, We, diminish, curtail: 3 
sg. wanige 34. 

wpen, 0., weapon: gp. wepna 
201. 

wer, f., compact, treaty: as. were 
101. 

warig, adj., stained with seaweed, 
soiled: asn. 99. 

werléas, adj., false: nsm. 162. 

weescan, 6, wash: 3 sg. wasced 
99. 

westm, m., fruit: ap. westmas 
C. 9. 

weeter, n., water: ns. 74; gs. 
wztres 110; ds. wetere C. 27. 

wéa, m., woe, misery: ns, C. 13. 

wealdan, R, rule: 3 sg. wealded 
137. 

weall, m., wall, cliff: np. weallas 
54. 
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weallan, R, boil, foam, rage: inf. 
C. 45, 

weallstan, m., stone for building : 
gp. weallstana C. 3. 

wearh, m., outlaw, villain: ns. 
C. 65. 

wearm, adj., warm: nsn. 113. 

wearn, m., a multitude, great 
deal: dp. wearnum 187. 

weaxan, R, grow, increase: inf. 
160. 

weccan, Wi, wake, waken: 3 sg. 
weces 56. 

weder, n., 1. weather: dp. wede- 
rum C. 42.—2. good weather: 
ns. 77. 

weg, m., way: ns. weg 79; gp. 
wega 145. 

wegan, 5, bear, carry: inf. 74. 

wel, adv., well: 1465. 

wénan, Wj, expect, await: 3 sg. 
wéned 42; inf. wénan 104. 

wendan, ‘Wj, change, turn: 3 pl. 
wenda’d 9. 

weorpan, 3, throw: 3 sg. weorped 
185, 190. 

weordan, 8, be, become: 38 sg. 
weorbed 117, weord 155; 3 pl. 
weorbed 32; pret. 3 sg. weard 
194; opt. 3 sg. weorde 105; 
weorpe 111. 

wé6pan, R, weep, mourn, bewail: 
3 sg. wéped 151. 

wer, m., man: ns. 24; ds. were 
C. 33; as. 101; gp. wera 166; 
dp. werum 128, 

wé6rig, adj., weary: nsm. 187. 

‘wesan, anv., be, exist: 3 sg. bib 
8, 19, 35, 40, 41, 55, 59, 70, 81, 
110, 112, 114, 117, 119, 178, 177, 
bid 87, 54, 79, 97, 1022, 104, 121, 
124, C. 10, C. 18; is 134, 188, 
198, C. 61, byd C. 3, C. 4, C. 5g, 
C. 6, C. 7, C. 10; 8 pl. béod 23, 
C. 1, béob 57, 1682, syndon C. 2, 
syndan C. 4; pret. 3 sg. wes 11, 


199, (w. neg.) nes 195; opt. 3 
sg. sy 33, 118, C. 65, wese 50; 
opt. pret. 3 sg. were 175; opt. 
pret. 3 pl. weran 176 ; inf. wesan 
84, 86, 113, 165, béon 87. 

wic, n., place, dwelling: ns. 110; 
as. 108. 

wicfreodu, f., peace among dwell- 
ings: as. wicfreoba 129. 

wide, adv., widely, in different 
places: 14, 196, 199, 201. 

widgangol, adj., rambling, roving : 
usn. widgongel 65. 

wif, n., woman: ns. 24, 65, 85, 
101; ds. wife 96. 

wig, u., jight, conjlict: ns. 85; 
as. 129. 

wiht, fn., aught: as. wiht 9. 

wilcuma, m., welcome person: NS. 
95. 

wilde, adj., wild: nsm. C. 18. 

willa, m., will: as. willan 6. 

willan, anv., will, wish: 3 sg. 
wile 6, wille 152 ; (w. neg.) 1 sg. 
nelle 2; 3 sg. nelle C. 44 (see 
notes) ; 1 pl. nellaé 71. 

wind, m., wind: ns. 54, 56, C.3; 
ds. winde 187, C. 41. : 

windan, 3, twist, roll, weave: pp. 
wunden 153. 

wine, m., friend: as. 145. 

wineléas, adj., friendless: nsm. 
147, 174. 

winter, m., winter: ns. 77, C. 5. 

wis, adj., wise: dp. wisum, 22. 

wisdom, m., wisdom: ns. C. 33. 

wislic, adj., wise: npn. wislicu 
166. 

wist, f., 
wist 48. 

wite, n., punishment, torture: as. 
wite 43. 

witan, PP, know, be aware: 3 sg. 
wat 29, 42, 44, 146, C. 57, C. 62; 
(w. neg.) 3 sg. nat 35, 114; inf. 
92. 


sustenance, food: as. 


“dy iS a 


GLOSSARY 


wid, prep. w. dat. and acc., 1. w. 
dat., against : wib 187, wid C. 16, 
C: 603, C. Sls, Cz 52., C..53. — 
2. w.acc., with: wid 19, wib 101, 
121. 

wipre, n., resistance: as. 54; ds. 
129. 

wilanc, adj., splendid, sumptuous : 
nsm. C, 27, 

wlenco, f., pride, high spirit: ds. 
wlenco 61. 

Woden, m., Wodin, Wotan, Teu- 
tonic god of war: ns. 138. 

woh, n., wrong, injustice: ap. 
-wéos 133. 

wolcen, n., cloud: np. wolcnu 
C. 18. 

wonh7dig, adj., foolish, careless: 
nsm. 162. 

wonszlig, adj., unblest, misera- 
ble: nsm. 147; np. wonselge 
21. 

word, n., word, speech: np. word 
166; dp. wordum 1, 191; ap. 
word 65. 

worn, m., multitude, many: as. 
170. See wearn. 

woruld, f., world: gs. worulde 
C. 55; as. 24, 34, C. 41. 

wracu, f., misery, exile: ns, 153. 

wred, m., bandage, band: ns. 
153. 

wrztlic, adj., noble, 
beautiful: nsm. C. 3. 

writan, 1, write: inf. 139. 

wrizlan, Wy, exchange, 
inf, 4. 


excellent, 


deal: 
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wrdhtdropa, m., drop bringing 
strife or crime: np. wrdhtdropan 
196. 

wudu, m., wood: ns. C. 33; as. 
72; gp. wuda 110. 

wuldor, n., glory, heaven: ds. 
wuldre 7 ; as. 1383. 

wulf, m., wolf: ns. 151, C. 18; ap. 
wulfas 147. 

‘wundor, n., wonder : dp. wundrum 
(wondrously) 74, (wonderfully) 
C. 13. 


wunian, W2, dwell: 3 sg. wunad 
C. 66; inf, 174. 

wyn, f., joy, delight: ns. 107. 

wyrcean, wyrcan, Wi, work : pret. 
3 sg. worhte 133; inf. wyrcean 
C. 21. 

wyrd, f., fate: ns. 174, C. 5; np. 
wyrda 9. 

wyrp, f., recovery: as. wyrpe 438. 


X 


Ycan, see ican. 

yfel, n., evil: ns. 120; ds. yfele 
C. 50. 

yldo, f., (old) age: ns. 10; ds. 
yldo C. 50. 

ymb, prep. w. acc., round about: 
28, C. 46, C. 53, C. 55. 

ymbsittan, 5, sit around, sit at: 
inf. 182. 

yrfe, n., inheritance, property : ns. 
80. 


yrne, see iernan. 
7S, f., wave: dp. ySum C. 23. 
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